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TBYEPAPy  DEPARTMENT 


ON  ACQUIRING  A TEMPERAMENT 


A temperament  is  the  sign  of  a genius. 
It  is  the  badge  of  the  talented  and  the 
bane  of  all  musical  directors.  No  real 
actor  should  be,  or  is,  without  one.  And 
so  it  goes  without  saying  that  any  person 
who  aspires  to  the  finer  arts  must  cultivate 
a temperament  which  will  withstand  all 
criticism.  In  order  to  do  this  effectively, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  two  facts:  first, 
that  the  public  is  fickle;  second,  you  can- 
not go  too  far. 

If  you  are  just  a medium-class  actor, 
you  will  not  need  a really  A-l  tempera- 
ment. But  if  you  think  you  are  good  and 
want  others  to  think  so,  spare  no  effort  and 
let  your  imagination  run  wildly  and  far 
afield.  If  you  are  on  the  stage  and  flowers 
are  brought  to  you  after  the  performance, 
throw  them  down  and  yell  wildly  that  you 
despise  violets  and  can’t  stand  the  smell 
of  roses.  Then,  very  dramatically,  you 
can  either  make  an  impassioned  exit  or 
swoon  upon  the  stage.  It  goes  well  with 
the  audience.  The  next  day  the  papers 
will  be  full  of  the  incident,  and  you’ll  get 
plenty  of  publicity.  As  a suggestion,  make 
arrangements  with  an  usher  before  the 
performance  to  insure  having  flowers 
brought  to  you. 

Do  not  stop  with  that,  however.  You 
must  always  keep  the  audience  waiting  five 
or  ten  minutes,  or  you  can  skip  a per- 
formance now  and  then.  The  audience 
doesn’t  mind.  In  fact,  it  likes  it.  It  gives 
the  public  something  to  talk  about  and 
arouses  curiosity. 

To  increase  the  general  effect,  insist  that 


your  apartment  or  home  be  painted  in 
orange  and  green  stripes.  Have  the  rugs 
as  fantastically  modern  as  possible  and  the 
furniture  antique.  It  also  helps  if  you 
keep  pets  of  strange  types  in  your  living 
room — snakes,  baby  alligators,  monkeys — 
anything  that  is  a little  strange  and  “utterly 
impossible.”  When  reporters  come,  spout 
fluently  over  Willie’s  (Willie  is  the 
baboon)  bald  spot  and  Horace’s  (he’s  the 
pet  allegator)  bad  eye.  Trifling  idiosyn- 
crasies such  as  these  will  bring  success 
and  happiness. 

Remember  that  you  cannot  exaggerate 
your  peculiarities  too  much.  Do  anything 
and  everything  that  will  attract  attention 
to  you.  If  you  are  a singer  by  profession, 
do  not  sing  a note  at  home;  but  take 
lessons  on  the  harp  or  bass  viol.  Or  if 
you  are  a musician,  never  lay  hands  on 
a musical  instrument,  but  practice  Swiss 
yodeling  and  tap  dancing  by  the  hour. 
The  neighbors  probably  will  object,  and 
your  playing  might  be  affected;  but  it 
will  amount  to  nothing  beside  the  publicity 
you  will  get. 

Do  everything  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Make  your  name  ring  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
If  you  fall  in  with  these  simple  sugges- 
tions, your  name  will  be  on  every  one’s 
lips  and  your  picture  in  every  paper  in  the 
country.  Your  fame  will  be  unrivaled  and 
you  will  continually  have  a flock  of  re- 
porters around  you.  Yes,  you  will  have  a 
temperament  and  with  it,  publicity.  And 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul ! 

Homer  Gammons,  ’31. 
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A WOMAN’S  OWN 


It  is  often  said  that  the  way  of  dis- 
covering whether  a movie  actress  is  really 
beautiful  is  to  cover  up  her  hair.  But  what 
a misfortune  if  the  hair  were  not  on  the 
head  to  cover  up ! How  could  we  picture 
the  heroine  in  stories  if  the  author  ne- 
glected to  put  in  such  vivid  descriptions 
as  “Her  curly  golden  hair,  parted  on  the 
side  flowed  gracefully  over  her  shoulders,” 
or  “Her  straight  jet  black  hair,  pulled 
back  tightly  from  her  face,  was  gathered 
into  a small  pug  at  the  back  of  her  neck.” 

What  girl  or  woman  is  not  vain  in  re- 
gard to  her  coiffure — a glance  in  the  mir- 
ror, a touch  here  and  there,  and  an  inward 
feeling  of  satisfaction  although  the  out- 
ward appearance  seems  to  remain  the 
same. 

Just  as  clothes  change  in  style,  so  does 
the  style  in  hairdressing  change.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  woman  who  was  so  dar- 
ing as  to  bob  her  hair  was  thought  undig- 
nified. In  later  years  the  woman  without 
short  hair  was  a rare  sight.  Within  the 
past  year  college  girls  in  particular  have 
let  their  hair  grow.  Now,  what  is  the  latest 
from  New  Nork  but  that  bobbed  hair  is 
coming  back  into  its  own.  How  can  one 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  styles!  Yet 
all  interest  would  be  lost  in  one’s  coif- 
fure if  every  one  were  satisfied  with  her 
hair.  How  tiring  it  would  be  to  see  some 
one  every  day  in  the  year  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  years  with  no  change  of  hair  ar- 
rangement. As  we  grow  older  new  styles 
are  more  becoming.  Individuality  is  gained 
by  experimenting  and  adopting  the  head 
dress  most  becoming  to  our  type. 

It  isn’t  a question  of  comfort  but  always 
a question  of  style,  for  who  can  deny  that 
long  hair  is  more  troublesome  and  more 


uncomfortable  than  short  hair?  I,  for  one, 
have  always  enjoyed  the  freedom  and  ease 
of  caring  for  short  hair,  but  for  the  same 
reason  that  one  desires  a change  of  cli- 
mate I desire  a change  of  coiffure.  Thus 
my  hair  is  in  the  process  of  growing  to 
that  essential  length  when  I can  pin  it  to 
the  back  of  my  head  and  pray  that  the 
hair  pins  will  do  their  duty. 

In  addition  to  wishing  for  a change  of 
style,  few  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
natural  hair  itself.  Light  hair,  dark  hair, 
thin  hair,  dry  hair,  oily  hair,  bristly  hair: 
each  type  of  hair  grows  on  the  wrong 
head.  I can  recall  a story  in  which  a young 
girl  with  flaming  red  hair  longed  for  jet 
black  hair.  She  bought  a preparation  from 
a traveling  saleswoman  and  applied  it  to 
her  scalp.  In  a short  time  what  was  her 
amazement  but  to  find  grass  growing  on 
the  surface  of  her  head!  Of  course  imita- 
tion grass — but  who  cares  whether  it  is 
real  or  imitation  when  it  is  bright  green? 
How  she  must  have  wished  that  she  had 
been  satisfied  with  her  lot. 

Consider  what  a part  hair  plays  in  fur- 
nishing employment.  A town  without  a 
barber  shop  and  beauty  parlor  is  like  a 
pen  without  ink.  A woman  who  cannot 
afford  to  furnish  adequate  clothing  for 
her  children  will  often  pay  from  five  to 
fifteen  dollars  for  a permanent  wave.  I 
do  not  wish  to  criticize  her  extravagence 
but  wish  only  to  stress  what  importance 
is  laid  upon  the  appearance  of  one’s  hair 
today. 

Therefore,  girls,  let’s  arrange  our  hair, 
and  flaunt  it  in  the  faces  of  the  other  sex 
so  that  they  will  grow  green  with  envy 
and  wish  that  there  were  a man’s  own. 

Barbara  Carr  ’3 1 
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FATE 


Outside,  the  sidewalks  sizzled  with  the 
heat.  The  sky  was  a brilliant  blue  and 
cloudless.  There  were  few  pedestrians, 
but  many  open  cars  full  of  happy  people 
sped  by.  The  interior  of  John  Worthing- 
ton’s apartment  on  Park  Avenue  was  dim 
and  cool.  From  an  attractive  den  came 
the  voices  of  two  men. 

“I  tell  you,  Harry,”  spoke  John  Worth- 
ington, “that  any  real  flesh  and  blood  man, 
a man  with  sufficient  backbone,  would  not 
consider  it.  Heroism  is  just — well  it  is 
utter  rot.  A man  hates  to  be  made  a hero 
of.  Heroism  is  only  for  ladies’  men  who 
wish  to  appear  big,  strong  he-men  in  the 
eyes  of  some  beautiful  woman.  And  that 
woman  secretly  laughs  up  her  sleeve  at 
them,  but  then  a woman  always  laughs  at 
a man  behind  his  back.  Men  were  made 
for  the  amusement  of  the  fair  sex.” 

“My  dear  fellow,’  drawled  Harry  Smitii, 
“you  sound  as  if  you  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  love.  Perhaps  that  is  why  you 
are  so  antagonistic  toward  women.” 

“Well.  I have  been  made  a fool  of  twice, 
and  it  was  the  same  woman  at  that,” 
retorted  the  other.  “That  is  why  I get 
so  heated  when  you  speak  of  heroism  and 
chivalry  towards  women.  We  men  are 
puppets  who  are  jerked  about;  we  are 
playthings  to  be  thrown  over  when  a more 
distinguished  and  better  looking  chap  ap- 
pears on  the  scene.  Oh  yes,  they  lead  us 
a merry  chase.  I love  only  one  woman, 
and  she  is  my  twin.” 

John  Worthington  was  a tall  athletic 
fellow  of  twenty-eight  years.  He  had 
slightly  waving  brown  hair  and  keen  sharp 
brown  eyes.  One  side  of  his  mouth  was 
higher  than  the  other,  because  of  the  way 
he  smiled.  The  men  who  knew  him  thought 
he  was  a good  sport  because  they  could 


borrow  any  amount  of  money  and  not 
bother  about  paying  it  back.  But  the 
women — ah,  they  very  much  disliked  him 
because  he  would  never  allow  himself  to 
be  smitten  with  their  charms.  He  never 
fell  at  their  feet  and  begged  for  a single 
look.  And  because  of  all  this  he  was  a 
very  much  sought  after  person.  No  one 
could  remain  away  from  him  for  long. 
There  was  always  some  one  who  writhed 
under  his  scorching  sarcasm;  always  some 
one  who  was  burnt,  but  went  back  for 
more.  John  Worthington’s  sarcasm  and 
bitterness  always  held  a woman’s  attention. 
It  gave  her  something  to  think  about,  and 
when  she  tried  to  stop  it,  she  became 
snubbed  for  her  pains. 

Harry  Smith  was  just  the  opposite  of 
his  friend.  He  was  a happy,  congenial 
fellow,  liked  by  every  one  who  knew  him. 
John  liked  him  because,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  “he  braces  me  up  when  I get  too 
cynical  and  full  of  despair.  I can  always 
be  sure  of  him;  he  will  never  fail  me,  I 
know.” 

Two  weeks  after  the  debate  on  heroism 
and  the  ideal  woman;  the  cynical  man,  as 
the  debutantes  called  him,  was  at  one  of 
the  private  beaches  on  Long  Island.  His 
tall  form,  set  off  by  a navy  blue  bathing 
suit,  attracted  many  feminine  gazes. 

“He  is  always  alone,”  the  young  girls 
would  murmur,  while  their  mothers,  stout 
society  matrons,  would  whisper,  “Is  he 
married?”  “Why  does  he  always  shun 
the  women?”  “Is  there  anything — ssh, 
here  comes  my  daughter.”  They  would 
then  begin  to  talk  about  Mrs.  Van  Horn’s 
garden  party,  and  all  the  other  society 
news  and  polite  scandals. 

It  happened  that  on  this  day  John  was 
in  an  unusually  cynical  mood. 
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“Those  women,”  he  inwardly  raved, 
“why  can’t  they  keep  quiet  and  not  do  so 
much  shouting?  All  they  do  it  for  is  to 
get  some  poor  fool  of  a man  into  their 
clutches. 

“Look  at  Jack  Horn  sitting  there  with 
those  girls.  He  will  be  made  a fool  of, 
just  as  Margaret  made  a fool  of  me.” 

He  slipped  back  into  the  past  and  was 
remembering  how  happy  he  had  been  when 
the  date  of  the  wedding  had  been  set.  A 
shrill  cry  roused  him  from  his  reveries. 

“Oh,”  he  groaned,  “another  woman  has 
found  an  admirer  and  is  very  kindly  pro- 
claiming the  facts  to  her  friends  down  in 
St.  Petersburg.” 

Again  came  the  cry,  and  once  more,  this 
time  there  was  a note  of  fear  and  terror  in 
the  scream.  About  two  hundred  feet  from 
shore  an  arm  waved  frantically;  it  was 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  view.  There 
was  no  one  else  on  the  beach  at  that 
point  and  John  decided  he  was  needed. 
Hastily  he  jumped  up  from  his  resting- 
place  on  the  hot  sands.  The  man  ran 
down  the  beach  and  splashed  into  the 
waves  and  swam  towards  the  sinking 
figure. 

“A  woman  always  makes  more  work  for 
a man,”  he  said  to  himself.  “They  seem 


to  think  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  go 
chasing  after  them  and  see  that  they  keep 
out  of  mischief.  I never  thought  I should 
become  a lifeguard.” 

By  this  time  John  had  reached  the 
woman.  He  fiercely  grabbed  her  and 
started  towards  the  shore.  By  the  time 
they  reached  land  she  had  regained 
consciousness. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  you  shouldn’t  go 
’way  out  there?”  he  asked  gruffly.  “It  is 
posted  all  over  the  beach  that  the  under- 
tow is  very  strong  along  here.  Better  be 
careful  hereafter,”  and  he  started  to  stroll 
away. 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  made  you  any 
trouble,  John,”  said  a small  voice. 

The  man  wheeled  around,  took  the  girl 
by  the  arm,  and  pushed  back  her  thick 
brown  her.  It  was  his  twin  sister,  Joan. 

“Wait  till  some  day  when  you  rescue  a 
girl  you  love  from  a horrible  grave,”  the 
words  slowly  came  back  to  him.  “After 
you  realize  what  you  so  nearly  lost,  your 
cynical  theory  of  heroism  and  women  and 
men  will  vanish  into  the  distance.” 

They  were  the  words  that  Harry  Smith 
had  spoken  two  weeks  before  when  they 
ended  their  talk. 

Kathleen  Glines,  ’31. 


A BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(as  seen  by  some  Sophomores) 


“When  I first  entered  Arlington  High 
School,  I was  very  much  amazed  at  the 
size  of  it.  Many  times  the  first  week  I was 
hopelessly  lost. 

“The  hours  at  Arlington  High  School 
are  the  best  that  any  one  could  ask  for. 
The  organizations  and  clubs  are  very  fine 
and  tend  to  bring  the  pupils  and  the 
faculty  closer  together. 

“The  rooms  keep  every  one  in  a whirl. 
There  are  rooms  A’s  and  B’s,  and  any 


number  from  one  to  thirty-eight  with  four 
floors  to  choose  from. 

“When  I ask  myself  the  question,  ‘What 
impresses  me  in  Arlington  High  School’ 
the  words  friendship,  school  spirit,  and 
co-operation  answer  my  question  with 
satisfaction.” 

“I  appreciate  the  assemblies,  and  I think 
that  they  help  the  school. 

“It  was  hard  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  office  floor  and  the  one  below, 
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but  finally  I identified  the  two  by  statues. 

“The  teachers  are  always  willing  to  help 
the  pupils  and  give  much  of  their  time 
after  school  to  this  cause.  As  it  is  a 
teacher’s  duty  to  help  a pupil  as  much  as 
possible,  I therefore  receive  the  impression 
that  Arlington  High  School  is  fulfilling  its 
requirements  as  far  as  teachers  are 
concerned. 

“I  found  that  in  high  school  a person 
has  more  freedom  than  in  junior  high 
school.  We  can  talk  in  the  corridors,  and 


we  are  able  to  go  out  at  recess  and  walk 
around  the  sidewalk. 

“Homework  is  assigned  in  every  class, 
which  is  different  from  methods  in  junior 
high  school.  Another  new  thing  is  having 
five  study  periods  a week.  I soon  found 
these  very  helpful. 

“Every  one  who  has  classes  in  manual 
training  is  sure  to  notice  the  well-estab- 
lished system  which  makes  possible  the 
excellent  work  that  goes  on  there  through- 
out the  year.” 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  LIVING 


What  is  life?  This  question  will  never 
be  solved  satisfactorily  to  seekers  of 
knowledge.  The  scientific  definition  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  living  things  have  the 
power  of  growth  from  within,  of  self  re- 
pair and  of  reproduction;  whereas  things 
without  life  have  none  of  these  powers. 
But  where  did  life  originate,  and  where 
does  it  all  go?  Another  question  which 
you  and.  I shall  never  answer.  But  why 
dwell  upon  these  things  when  we  should 
be  enjoying  the  life  that  has  been  given 
to  us? 

When  I pick  up  a paper  and  read  the 
glaring  headlines  of  “Suicide,”  it  makes 
me  wonder  if  it  is  possible  that  some  one 
has  sickened  of  life  with  all  its  glory  and 
ever  interesting  events.  If  I should  place 
myself  in  that  person’s  position  and  under 
his  conditions,  maybe  I,  too,  would  admit 
that  he  was  justified  in  his  action.  Never- 
theless, are  not  all  the  problems  of  life 
just  thoughts  that  in  the  end  develop  into 
pleasures?  I could  enumerate  forever  the 
pleasures  of  living,  but  I shall  touch  on 
those  that  I think  are  the  most  important 
to  the  average  individual. 

First,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  doing  things 
for  others.  One  should  do  all  the  good 
he  can,  wherever  he  can,  and  as  long  as  he 


can,  which  is  the  key  to  happiness.  You 
probably  do  not  realize  that  at  the  same 
time  helping  others  is  a pleasure  and  you 
are  enjoying  yourself  by  making  others 
happy.  If  our  minds  are  occupied  and  our 
thoughts  are  concentrated  on  some  one  else, 
we  haven't  time  to  brood  over  our  own 
trifling  disappointments. 

Work  is  another  of  the  many  pleasures 
of  life.  Most  men  take  their  business  as  a 
pleasure,  and  it  is  a joy  to  them  when 
they  have  mastered  some  intricate  prob- 
lem. If  a man  is  working  in  a field  in  which 
he  is  interested,  it  becomes  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures,  and  without  his  work 
he  would  be  lost.  If  one  wishes  to  derive 
a pleasure  from  work,  he  should  put  less 
thought  on  the  pay  and  the  hours,  and  more 
spirit  into  the  thing  he  is  doing. 

Study  to  most  of  us  is  just  one  of  our 
daily  tasks,  and  we  study  half-heartedly, 
longing  for  Saturday  and  vacation  time; 
but  here  again  we  should  apply  ourselves 
as  in  work;  then  studying  would  become 
a pleasure.  One  would  find  that  learning 
becomes  habitual,  and  the  more  knowledge 
one  gathers,  the  happier  he  becomes. 

Traveling  is  another  form  of  learning. 
One  travels  to  educate  the  mind  and  to 
have  a better  insight  into  the  modes  of 
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living  of  other  people.  Traveling  today 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures. 
This  is  a pleasure  that  I know  every  one 
hopes  to  enjoy  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Sports  form  the  most  interesting  topics 
of  the  day.  Sports  are  the  pleasures  of 
life.  They  not  only  are  a pleasure,  but  also 
build  body  and  character.  Outdoor  exer- 
cise is  the  best  health  preserver  I know. 
One  could  go  on  forever  on  the  topic  of 
sports  as  a pleasure.  Every  person  has 
some  one  sport  that  is  almost  a hobby. 

Eating  is  a pleasure  that  originated  be- 
fore kings  and  will  go  on  forever.  What  is 
more  enjoyable  than  sitting  down  before 
your  favorite  dish  and  devouring  every 
morsel?  We  all  know  the  famous  saying, 


‘‘Eat.  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow 
ye  may  die.”  In  other  words,  live  for  the 
day  and  take  pleasure  in  living. 

Home  making  is  another  pleasure,  but 
far  from  the  least.  Building  a home  will 
always  bring  happiness  to  men  and  women. 
If  it  weren't  for  our  fore-fathers  who 
built  homes  and  went  through  unbelieve- 
able  struggles  in  order  to  maintain  their 
homes,  where  would  we  be  today?  Yet 
during  all  the  hardships  that  they  encoun- 
tered life  was  all  a pleasure  to  them. 

From  my  observation  on  life,  young  as 
I am,  I find  that  there  is  pleasure  all 
around  us  if  we  but  look  for  it,  and  as  the 
salesman  says,  “There  is  happiness  in 
every  package.” 

Holland  Thompson  ’31 


THE  FOOD  PROBLEM  AT  THE  A.  H.  S. 


No,  I am  not  speaking  of  the  distressing 
situation  of  the  Chicago  wheat  market  or 
the  starving  Chinese,  I am  speaking  of  a 
situation  much  closer  home.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  situation  right  here  at  the  high  school. 
This  year,  because  of  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  school,  the  two  platoon  sys- 
tem has  been  introduced  and  the  session 
shortened.  This,  at  first  glance,  seems  a 
good  method  to  save  precious  minutes, 
but  there  has  been  a great  mistake  made. 
The  powers  that  be  seem  to  think  that  be- 
cause the  school  day  has  been  made  less 
than  a half  hour  shorter  that  the  pupils 
have  lost  their  appetites.  This  is  far  from 
true,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
whenever  an  ice  cream  man  or  a bakery 
wagon  comes  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
school,  the  driver  is  beset  with  fifty  or 
sixty  ravenous  students  shouting  for  ser- 


vice until  Mr.  Nelson  arrives  on  the  scene 
and  points  out  gently  but  firmly  to  the 
perspiring  proprietor  the  error  of  his 
ways.  This  sort  of  thing  is  of  course  de- 
moralizing, and  must  be  prohibited  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the  school.  But 
it  should  point  out  the  fact  that  in  some 
manner  the  pupils  must  be  supplied  with 
lunch.  A very  convenient  method  of  set- 
tling the  problem  would  be  to  have  candy, 
peanuts,  sandwiches,  and  similar  handily 
wrapped  food  sold  at  the  little  counters 
where  lunch  checks  were  sold  last  year. 
Either  that  or  valuable  time  must  be  taken 
to  supply  a full  length  lunch  period.  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  have  so  ably  set- 
tled the  problem  of  an  overcrowded  school 
in  the  past  will  realize  the  necessity,  and 
will  take  the  essential  steps  to  solve  this 
problem.  Dan  Buckley,  ’31. 
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BEHIND  THE  COUNTER 


This  summer  I worked  in  an  Eastman 
Kodak  Store.  At  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day’s  work  I had  to  wait  on  customers. 
As  this  store  is  at  the  Hotel  Statler  I met 
many  different  types  of  people.  I have 
tried  to  classify  them,  but  without  much 
success,  as  there  are  always  two  or  three 
miserable  persons  who  will  not  fit  in  any 
class.  I shall  give  you  my  latest  attempt 
to  put  these  customers  of  ours  into  groups. 
The  first  type  is — 

The  “Hurry  up”  type — Mr.  Jones,  a 
broker  in  the  Statler  Building,  is  a great 
“Camera-artist.”  He  comes  in  on  an 
average  of  twice  a week  with  films  to  be 
developed.  He  is  always  “tearing  ’round 
in  a rush.”  He  comes  in,  slams  his  films 
down  on  the  counter,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  conference  with  another 
customer,  and  shouts,  “HOWSOONCANI- 
HAVEM?  ?” 

“Tuesday  noon,”  we  tell  him. 

“CAN’TCHERHAVEMNOSOONER- 
THANTHAT?  WELLIT’LLHAVETODO- 
THEN !” 

Then  he  tears  out  and  spends  about  an 
hour  watching  a taxi  driver  change  a tire. 
Friday  noon  he  tears  in  again  and  demands 
his  prints  and  goes  through  the  whole  per- 
formance again.  But  he  is  only  mildly 
offensive  when  compared  to  the — 

“Undecided  type” — Mrs.  Van  der  Bloop, 
a wealthy  society  woman  from  Longwood 
Towers,  Brookline,  Mass.,  (according  to 
her  stationery)  comes  in  now  and  again 
with  films  to  be  developed;  and  not  once, 
during  my  whole  experience  with  her,  has 
she  known  what  she  wants.  She  puts  her 
film  down  on  the  counter;  and,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  way  it  sets,  takes  it  up  and 
puts  it  down  again,  then  says  in  an 
affected  voice,  “I’d  like  to  have  this  film 


developed,  and  I should  like  to  have  one 
print  of  each,  or  no,  I guess  I’ll  have  two 
prints — but  no,  on  second  thought,  I’ll 
have  one  print.”  And  she  finally  decides 
on  four  prints.  When  I ask  her  whether 
she  wants  dull  or  glossy  finish,  she  doesn’t 
know;  and,  after  see-sawing  from  one  to 
the  other,  she  decides  on  dull;  but  in 
about  five  minutes  she  comes  back  and 
changes  her  order  to  glossy.  Then  she 
decides  she’d  like  to  see  a vestpocket 
camera.  I show  her  all  the  types  and  ex- 
plain them  to  her  with  much  flowery  lan- 
guage and  demonstration  but  to  no  avail. 
She  doesn’t  like  the  way  the  bellows  pops 
out  of  the  box.  It  frightens  her.  In  the 
end  she  buys  a Post  Card  size  Folding 
Kodak,  which  is  about  ten  sizes  larger 
than  a Vest  Pocket.  But  does  that  satisfy 
her?  Not  on  your  life!  In  two  or  three 
days  her  agile  mind  has  discovered  some 
minute  defect,  a chip  of  paint  off,  or  a 
tiny  squeak  in  the  shutter  action,  and  she 
changes  it  for  a Kodak  Petite  or  some  such 
outrageous  “Doo-dad.  If  we  had  less  of 
her  type  and  more  of  the — 

Precise  type — store-keeping  would  be 
blissful.  Mr.  Johnson,  a commercial 
photographer,  often  comes  in;  and  when 
he  does,  my  heart  leaps  with  joy,  for  Mr. 
Johnson  always  knows  just  what  he  wants 
and.  how  much  it  costs.  Also,  ( wonder  of 
wonders)  he  knows  just  where  everything 
is  kept,  so  if  I go  astray  among  the 
“FF  No.  2”,  and  the  “F  No.  2 , and  the 
Azo  “AAA  No.  4dw,”  he  can  pilot  me  to 
these  articles  of  commerce.  It  is  a great 
relief  to  us  “Behind  the  counter-ists”  to 
have  a customer  like  that  come  in,  although 
they  are  “scarcer  ’n  hen’s  teeth.” 

I think  the  man  behind  the  counter  has 
more  chance  of  learning  human  nature 
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than  any  other  person  except  an  “M.  D.”  study  of  man  is  man.”  The  counter  sales- 
As  a famous  writer  said,  “The  proper  man  certainly  studies  man. 

Winslow  Curtis,  ’31. 

ON  SPEAKING  AT  ASSEMBLIES 


One  of  the  requirements  which  must  be 
met  before  graduating  from  Arlington 
High  School  is  that  of  speaking  at  an 
assembly.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  many 
of  us,  but  that  has  no  weight  with  the 
faculty.  About  a week  or  so  before  the  as- 
sembly we  are  told  to  prepare  a speech. 
How  pleasantly  these  words  fall  on  our 
ears!  What  thoughts  of  enjoyment  and 
happiness  come  into  our  minds.  There  is 
nothing  to  do,  however,  but  to  begin  the 
preparation  of  the  oration  at  once. 

Little  is  accomplished  the  first  night  in 
preparing  this  jumble  of  words  and  ex- 
pressions. The  second  night  is  perhaps  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  with  little  if  any 
writing  of  value  accomplished.  So  it  goes 
on  for  three  or  four  nights  until  finally 
a group  of  words  is  amassed  which  we 
call  a speech.  The  speech  is  looked  over 
and  corrected  by  our  English  teacher  and 
is  now  ready  for  memorization. 

Memorization ! What  thoughts  of  men- 
tal effort  present  themselves.  As  we  look 
at  our  speech  on  paper  it  seems  meaning- 
less and  nothing  but  mere  words.  We  com- 
mence with  one  sentence  and  repeat  it  un- 
til it  seems  that  we  shall  remember  it  for 
life.  Thus  it  goes  through  the  whole 
speech.  Two  or  three  nights  are  spent  in 
repeating  it  until  we  can  think  of  nothing 
else. 

Three  more  days  to  remember  or  to 
forget?  That  is  the  question  which  presents 
itself  a hundred  times  or  more.  Now  come 
the  rehearsals.  The  first  day  it  seems  as  if 
we  shall  never  remember  these  words  in  the 
right  order.  The  second  day  of  rehearsing 
comes  and  goes.  The  oration  is  correct  ex- 
cept in  one  place.  If  we  should  stumble 


in  that  point  tomorrow,  life  would  be  a 
failure. 

Again  and  again  we  repeat  these  words 
as  we  go  to  bed  the  night  before  the  event. 
It  seems  as  if  morning  would  never  come, 
and  with  it  the  end  of  our  worries.  How- 
ever, dawn  comes  as  usual  and  the  fatal 
hour  draws  near.  The  only  thing  in  our 
minds  then  is  that  fear  of  forgetting  to 
remember.  We  take  no  notice  of  what  is 
around  us  or  what  people  may  say  to  us, 
for  there  is  something  more  important  to 
be  thought  of. 

At  last  we  reach  school  and  the  hour 
of  judgment!  Sedately  we  take  our  places 
on  the  platform  and  await  our  audience. 
Finally,  with  strains  of  music  and  much 
confusion  our  audience  is  ushered  in.  The 
orchestra  ceases  to  play  and  there  is  a 
calm  which  comes  over  all.  The  opening 
exercises  are  led  by  the  chairman  and  at 
last  the  center  of  all  our  worries  is  at 
hand.  After  a short  introduction  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  the  first  speech.  We 
stand  and  acknowledge  our  introduction 
and  with  uncontrollable  steps  we  begin  the 
long  trip  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  It 
seems  as  if  we  never  have  walked  so  far 
in  our  life.  At  last  we  reach  the  designated 
spot  and  pause.  Although  it  is  only  a mat- 
ter of  moments  it  seems  like  eternity. 
Eyes  as  large  around  as  saucers  peer  from 
every  corner.  There  is  no  escape,  we  must 
begin.  After  two  or  three  minutes  it  is 
over  and  we  have  remembered  perfectly. 
What  a grand  and  glorious  feelin’  do  we 
experience  as  we  take  our  place  and  sit 
back  with  ease  to  listen  to  our  brave 
comrades. 


Donald  Hager  man  ’31 
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RECENT  BOOKS 


“Blowing  Clear,”  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln; 
D.  Appleton  & Company  (1930).  333  pp. 
$2.50. 

The  many  lovers  of  Joe  Lincoln  will 
welcome  his  latest  story  of  Cape  Cod  life 
and  characters.  Last  year  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  son.  Freeman  Lincoln,  were  co- 
authors of  Blair’s  Attic;  this  year,  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  returned  to 
writing  Blowing  Clear  without  the  aid  of 
his  son.  This  story  of  a man,  who  comes 
back  to  his  birthplace  on  Cape  Cod  and 
brings  up  the  son  of  an  unfaithful  wife,  is 
one  of  pathos  mingled  with  Lincoln’s  ever 
ready  wit.  Running  true  to  his  inimitable 
style,  Joe  Lincoln  has  produced  undoubt- 
edly one  of  his  best  novels. 

* # * 

“Bolivar,  The  Passionate  Warrior,”  by  T. 
R.  Ybarra,  New  York;  Ives  Washburn, 
(1929).  Illustrated.  365  pp.  $4.00. 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the 
stirring  career  of  a comparatively  un- 
known hero,  Simon  Bolivar,  Liberator  of 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Eucador,  Peru, 
and  founder  of  Bolivia.  This  great 
dreamer  saw  all  South  America  united  in 
one  great  republic,  and  he  spent  his  whole 
life  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal.  Starting  as 
the  unknown  son  of  a Venezuelan  patri- 
cian, he  drove  Spain  from  his  native 
country,  and  the  neighboring  New  Gran- 
ada. He  made  himself  president  of  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Columbia,  Panama,  and  Vene- 


zuela, and  founded  a country  in  his  own 
name,  only  to  see  all  his  efforts  in  vain  as 
one  by  one  they  separated  into  small  re- 
publics as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed. 

His  almost  superhuman  struggle  against 
the  trained  forces  of  Spain  is  told  in  a 
most  gripping  way.  As  you  read  the  book 
you  live  through  and  take  part  in  each 
desperate  raid  of  the  fanatical  patriot.  You 
feel  the  plots  and  counterplots  of  under- 
handed fellow  countrymen.  Finally,  you 
respect  Bolivar,  the  man,  the  soldier,  and 
the  statesman,  as  he  wrests  from  the  grasp 
of  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world  a ter- 
ritory two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  com- 
bined. 

* # # 

“The  Great  Meadow,  by  Elizabeth  Madox 
Roberts.  The  Viking  Press  (1930).  338 
pages — $2.50. 

The  Great  Meadow  symbolizes  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  an  historical  novel  of  the 
days  of  Daniel  Boone.  Famous  pioneers 
of  that  state  are  given  a part  in  the  story, 
while  vivid  description  adds  much  attrac- 
tion. Indian  tortures  and  the  struggles 
and  hardships  of  the  early  Kentuckians 
are  graphically  pictured  for  the  reader. 
The  characters  are  magnetic,  and  true  to 
life.  Your  attention  is  compelled  and  un- 
waveringly held.  In  all,  the  book  in- 
creases your  store  of  historical  facts,  and 
is  valuable  as  pleasure  reading. 
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“The  Hound  of  Florence,”  by  Felix  Salter; 
Simon  and  Schuster  (1930).  236  pp.  $2.50. 

Taking  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Hermit  of  Amiata,  the  author  of  Bambi 
has  woven  a weird  novel  around  the  life 
in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

“//  so  be  thou  art  poor  on  this  earth, 
thou  must  be  a dog  for  one  half  of  thy 
life:  then  mayest  thou  spend  the  other  half 
as  a man  among  men” 

The  Hound  of  Florence,  one  of  this 
year’s  outstanding  novels,  is  half  romance; 


half  fairy-tale.  It’s  the  story  of  a very 
poor  young  man  named  Lucas  Grassi,  who 
envied  an  Archduke  leaving  Vienna  for 
Florence.  If  Lucas  were  allowed  to  be 
himself  every  other  day,  he  wouldn’t  mind 
being  this  man’s  dog  as  long  as  he  could 
go  to  Florence,  the  city  of  his  birth.  And 
so  his  wish  was  fulfilled  and  the  author 
goes  on  to  narrate  the  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Lucas  lived  one 
day  as  an  Archduke’s  Russian  wolfhound 
and  the  next  as  an  artist  who  fell  in  love 
with  his  master’s  mistress. 


THE  SCREEN 


“ABRAHAM  LINCOLN” 

A United  Artists’  Picture 
Directed  by  D.  W.  Griffith 
Cast 

Abraham  Lincoln  Walter  Huston 

Ann  Rutledge  Una  Merkel 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln  . Kay  Hammond 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  E.  Alyn  Warren 
John  Wilkes  Booth  Ian  Keith 

General  Grant  Fred  Warren 

General  Lee  Hobart  Bosworth 

David  Wark  Griffith  has  presented  an- 
other one  of  his  masterpieces  in  the  all- 
dialogue picture,  Abraham  Lincoln,  now 
playing  its  third  week  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre.  Mr.  Huston  as  Lincoln  is  a tri- 
umph of  what  make-up  and  the  camera 
can  do.  His  profiles  in  several  scenes  are 
best,  but  throughout  the  picture  one  gets 
the  tall,  uncouth,  dry  humorist,  Lincoln. 
M iss  Merkel  as  Ann  Rutledge  is  almost  too 
modern  for  our  conception  of  a girl  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Miss  Hammond 


portrays  the  shrewish  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  a most  delightful  and  humorous 
manner.  Mr.  Fred  Warren’s  Grant  and 
Mr.  Bosworth’s  Lee  are  both  remarkably 
well  done.  Ian  Keith  runs  true  to  one’s 
expectation  of  the  murderer.  Booth,  while 
Mr.  E.  A.  Warren  as  Douglas  seems  to  us 
a fair  portrayal  of  that  famous  orator  and 
statesman.  The  photographic  glimpses  in 
the  prologue,  picturing  the  slave  trade  as 
it  was  when  Lincoln  was  born,  are  excep- 
tional as  they  all  are  through  the  pic- 
ture. Lincoln  is  shown  as  the  clerk,  the 
wrtstler,  the  rail-splitter,  the  lover,  the 
lawyer,  and  finally  as  the  great,  tender- 
hearted President  whose  heart  bled  for  the 
men  who  were  dying  that  the  Union  might 
be  perserved. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
could  not  have  been  longer.  One  misses 
the  speech  at  Gettysburg  and  the  famous 
scene  in  the  White  House  when  Lincoln 
anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  first 
volunteer  troops  from  the  North.  It  is  a 
picture  which  demands  the  attention  of  all 
and  should  be  missed  by  none. 
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“HELL'S  ANGELS” 

A United  Artist’s  Picture — Directed  by 
Howard  Hughes — Playing  at  the  Tremont. 
THE  CAST 

Helen  Jean  Harlowe 

Monte  Rutledge  Ben  Lyon 

Roy  Rutledge  James  Hall 

Karl  Orustedt John  Darrow 

Baron  Von  Kronz  Lucien  Prival 

The  destruction  of  a giant  German 
dirigible  is  the  key-note  of  the  multi- 
million  dollar  air  spectacle,  Hell’s  Angels. 


The  plot  is  not  out-standing,  but  the 
magnificent  and  thrilling  air  scenes  make 
this  picture  really  worth  seeing.  The 
“platinum  blonde,”  Jean  Harlowe,  is  not 
according  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  a 
heroine,  but  she  is  fitted  for  the  part.  A 
flaming  zeppelin,  heroic  exploits,  plung- 
ing planes  in  a fierce  air  fight,  bombing 
expeditions,  and  underneath  it  all,  the 
drama  of  war,  are  expertly  combined  into 
a picture  which  one  ought  to  see  and  enjoy. 


PCETCr 


HOMEWORK 

I sit  in  my  study  as  midnight  draws  nigh, 

With  my  English  and  Physics  and  Math, 

I struggle  all  evening  with  many  a sigh. 

As  each  obstacle  looms  in  my  path. 

The  poem  for  English  that’s  due  in  the 
morn, 

Does  not  seem  to  come  at  my  call, 

It  mingles  with  problems  and  theories  for- 
lorn, 

And  nothing  is  finished  at  all. 

I’ve  reached  the  conclusion  Joyce  Kilmer 
was  right, 

He  must  have  learned  it  in  school, 

For  during  my  struggles  I’ve  proved  here 
tonight. 

That  a poem  may  be  made  by  a fool. 

Eloise  Kellogg  ’31 


SUNSET  AND  MOONRISE 

The  mountain’s  shadow  fell  across  the  land 
To  East  of  us.  A blackly-chiseled  shade 
Against  a lesser  mount  it  quickly  made. 

Its  summit  nearly  kissed  a graying  band 
Of  cloud,  or  so  it  seemed  when  first  a hand 
Remarked  it.  Now  to  well-earned  rest  was 
laid 

The  Sun,  its  last  farewell  already  paid 
To  us.  And  then  it  set,  a fiery  brand. 

The  moon  in  stately  splendor  wanly  glowed 
Across  the  rocks  in  many  a silver  bar. 
And  as  we  swiftly  sped  on,  rod  by  rod. 
Receding  shadows  formed  upon  the  road. 
We  gazed  upon  the  light  that  from  afar 
Bathed  that  great  mountain  in  the  Grace 
of  God.  Bliss  Wood.  ’31. 
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PROVINCETOWN 
Marie  Louise  Hersey 
The  other  day  I read  a poem  which  I 
liked  very  much — “Provincetown” — by 
Marie  Louise  Hersey. 

This  is  a poem  which  I should  recom- 
mend highly  to  any  one  who  loves  a sea 
town  or  to  any  one  who  spends  or  has 
spent  a summer  in  Provincetown  and  loves 
the  place  dearly.  It  is  full  of  lovely  de- 
scription such  as: 

“Anchored  ships 

With  lifting  prow  and  slowly  rocking 
mast 

Ink  out  their  profiles;” 

It  also  tells  of  the  different  classes  of 
people  whom  you  can  expect  to  find  there. 
“Men  and  girls,  dark  skinned, — 

From  warmer  foreign  waters  they  have 
come 

To  our  New  England.” 

But  best  of  all,  I like  the  description  of 
the  sea  and  the  boats  at  dusk,  because  I 
think  twilight  at  the  seashore  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  sea  ripples  gently  and  oh,  so 
quietly  at  our  feet;  the  anchored  ships 
rock  slightly,  yet  just  enough  to  ink  out 
their  shadowed  reflections;  the  lights  of 
the  fishing  dories  are  muffled  through  the 
spray,  and  the  water  laps  the  pier  which 
is  covered  with  moss  and  barnacles.  Then 
the  moon  rises,  disclosing  everything  in 
shadowy  stillness. 

So  if  you  do  like  Provincetown  or  any 
sea  coast  town  you  will  enjoy  reading  this 
poem  which  relives  for  you  many  delight- 
ful pictures  and  gives  many  beautiful  bits 
of  description. 

Marion  Crampton,  ’31. 

* 

FALL 

Lazy  rolls  of  smoke  drifting, 

From  the  chimney  tops. 

Lazy  rolls  of  smoke  sifting. 

Through  the  high  tree  tops. 


USING  POETIC  LICENSE 

or 

THE  REFORMING  of  an  AMATEUR 
POET 

I thought  I’d  try  a poem  to  write, 

And  me,  myself  and  I agreed,  “All  right.” 
The  poem — what  would  it  be  about? 

A silvery  brook  with  leaping  trout? 

“Oh  glancing,  dancing,  little  brook, 

With  thy  sunlit,  white,  stone  bed, 

Hast  thou  e’er  a shaded  nook?” 

What  would  rhyme  with  bed? 

Lead,  red,  fed,  said,  wed,  bread? 

Oh,  goodness! 

I gave  it  up. 

I thought  I’d  worn  Mother  Nature  rag- 
gedy, 

So  then  I tried  to  write  a tragedy. 

“The  night  was  dark  and  dreary, 

And  Emmeline  was  tired  and  weary. 

With  the  north  wind’s  cold,  wild  moaning 
And  the  rafter’s  grim  groaning.” 

What  next! 

Which  was  needed  most 
A hero  or  a ghost? 

But  the  tragedy — the  mystery — is 
How  did  the  story  finish? 

Then  I thought  I’d  be  a critic,  I’ll  confess 
I criticized  some  pupils  of  A.  H.  S. 
“Little  Tommy  Green 
On  his  desk  doth  lean, 

For  Tommy  is  reciting 
About  the  Hessians  fighting 
In  the  War  with  Mexico!” 

And  now,  Oh,  Oh, 

What  rhymes  with  Mexico! 

I gave  it  up.  The  next  time  I write  a poem 
it  will  be  in  prose. 

Marjory  Gardner 

* 

Sun-kissed  fields  of  golden  hue, 

Mother  Autumn’s  pride, 

Sunsets  glow  ’neath  skies  of  blue 
O’er  the  changing  tide. 

Charles  Lane. 
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WUNDERLUST 

I would  I might  travel  and  see  wonderous 
things, 

The  peasant’s  poor  cottage,  the  throne 
rooms  of  kings. 

I'd  love  to  see  England,  Ireland  and 

France. 

For  a sight  of  the  Orient,  how  I should 
dance. 

I should  like  to  see  China  and  old  Nippan, 
too. 

I’d  love  to  see  Persia  and  its  rugs  of  fine 
hue. 

I’d  love  to  see  Greece  and  eternal  old 
Rome, 

And  when  I had  fared  far, 

I d love  to  turn  home. 

Elizabeth  Cody,  ’32. 

* * * 

FALL 

Leaves  are  falling  all  around 
Piling  heaps  upon  the  ground, 

They  are  colored  brown  and  yellow 
Looking  wrinkled,  thin  and  sallow. 

All  the  trees  are  getting  bare, 

But  the  brave  trees  do  not  care, 

For  they  know  that  with  the  Frost, 

All  their  sturdy  leaves  are  lost. 

Tall  and  proud  they  stand  erect, 

Letting  fall  have  no  effect; 

When  the  snow  comes  fluttering  down 
They  will  have  a princess’  gown. 

Edythe  M.  Campbell. 


OCTOBER 

The  air  is  crisp,  and  chill,  and  dry, 
The  sun  shines  coldly  in  the  sky. 

Lake  and  stream  reflect  the  blue 
That  is  the  sky’s  October  hue. 

The  rustling  leaves  in  endless  flight 
Sweep  down  to  earth  from  lofty  height. 
October  days  are  best  of  all, 

The  lovely  days  of  early  fall. 

— Elizabeth  Cody,  ’32. 

* * * 

DAY  DREAMS 

Have  you  ever  in  the  warm  still  summer 
Sat  and  dreamed  the  day  away? 

Or  built  fine  castles  in  the  air 
When  you  should  have  been  at  play? 

And  you  wouldn’t — not  for  anyone — 
Have  breathed  them  to  a soul; 

But  you  wove  them  all  together 
Til  they  made  a perfect  whole? 

Marjorie  McCann. 

* * -X- 

A FOGGY  DAY 

A.  drizzling  damp  pervades  the  air; 

Ships  loom  dark  and  weird  and  grey; 
Deep-toned  horns  boom  from  everywhere. 
And  the  rolling  ocean  seems  to  say, 
“Today  belongs  to  me.  Within 
My  grasp  I hold  the  fate  of  ships 
and  men.” 

And  with  a whining  laugh,  the  wind 
Shrieks  and  sighs  the  horror  of 
A foggy  day. 

John  Parker. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1930 
Nov.  11 — Armistice  Day. 

Nov.  27-28 — Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  21 — Christmas  vacation  begins. 


A LARGE  SCHOOL 
Arlington  High  School  now  has  an  en- 
rollment which  places  it  in  the  class  with 
the  large  high  schools  of  the  state.  Our 
school  has  over  1100  pupils  and  over  50 
teachers.  In  the  classification  made  by 
the  Massachusetts  High  School  Athletic 
Association  we  are  now  grouped  with  all 
the  high  schools  which  have  1000  or  more 
pupils. 

This  increase  in  growth  has  its  advan- 
tages and  its  disadvantages.  Of  the  latter 
we  wish  to  point  out  the  following:  First, 
there  has  come  the  overcrowding  of  our 
present  school  building  which  has  neces- 
sitated the  adoption  of  the  “two  platoon” 
system  this  year  and  the  resulting  shorten- 
ing of  the  daily  school  session  for  all  pu- 
pils. I his  loss  of  time  for  school  w'ork  is 
greater  for  the  afternoon  pupils  than  for 
those  who  attend  the  morning  sessions.  We 
regret  greatly  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  adopt  such  a system  in  Arlington  at 
all  but  we  feel  confident  that  the  addi- 
tional school  facilities  will  be  provided  so 
that  this  system  will  not  be  necessary  for 
more  than  a year.  Second,  the  larger  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a school  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  maintain  the  unity  and  co- 
heience  of  the  student  body.  To  accom- 
plish this  successfully  we  must  depend 
more  and  more  on  the  responsibility  and 
the  sense  of  duty  of  the  individuals  in  the 
school  because  the  same  amount  of  indi- 
vidual attention  cannot  be  given  to  the 
pupils  by  the  teaching  staff  in  a large 
school  as  can  be  given  in  a small  or  medi- 
um sized  one.  For  many  pupils  this 
proves  to  be  an  advantage  because  it  does 
place  more  responsibility  on  them  and 
they  grow7  more  in  intellect  and  character 
thereby. 
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One  of  the  advantages  of  our  growth  in 
numbers  is  the  necessary  growth  in  our 
school  plant.  Whatever  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  is  planning  to  do,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  will  adequately  meet 
our  needs  and  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  maintain  the  standards  of  the  modern 
high  school.  Another  advantage  is  in  the 
fact  that  as  the  number  of  students  in  the 
school  increases  we  have  correspondingly 
larger  groups  who  are  taking  the  same 
courses  and  so  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
more  elastic  organization.  Pupils  may  he 
better  placed  in  classes  according  to  their 
ability.  Then,  too,  we  have  more  student 
material  from  which  to  select  those  who 
are  to  represent  our  school  in  the  many 
activities.  This  will  result  in  a higher 
grade  of  achievement  and  in  a growing 
pride  in  our  high  school. 

Herman  A.  Gammons. 

* # • 

WELCOME 

To  you.  the  Sophomores  of  1930-31,  we 
extend  a most  cordial  welcome  to  our 
school.  Just  as  we,  the  remaining  classes 
said  good-bye  with  sorrow  to  our  graduat- 
ing friends,  so  did  we  wait  in  anticipation 
and  friendliness  for  the  class  that  would 
enter,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  Once 
more  a new  class  has  entered  one  that  is 
brimming  with  joy  and  aspirations.  We 
know  that  we  have  a sophomore  class  that 
will  increase  each  year  in  determination 
and  success,  until  two  years  from  now 
when  it  will  be  the  class  upon  whom  the 
school  depends. 

\ ou  are  now  like  the  natural  product 
that  has  lined  its  years  of  early  growth 
and  is  prepared  to  be  so  trained  and 
directed  that  three  years  from  now  you 
may  show  what  this  school  has  done 
towards  building  up  fine  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Your  years  at  high  school 


are  three  of  the  most  important  ones  in 
your  life,  for  they  open  doors  of  happiness 
that  lead  to  future  success  if  you  but  care 
to  open  these  doors  with  the  key  of 
education. 

And  so,  Sophomores,  here’s  the  best  of 
luck  to  you  for  this  year  and  your  remain- 
ing years  in  Arlington  High  School  and  to 
success  and  prosperity  in  your  future  lives. 

Pauline  Bennett,  31. 

* * # 

OUR  ATHLETIC  TEAMS 

Are  you  a promoter  of  Arlington 
Athletics?  If  not,  why  not?  If  you 
haven’t  attended  the  games  which  have 
been  held  this  year,  you  probablv  have 
either  heard  or  read  about  the  scores. 
And  these  scores  are  surely  worth  writing 
about.  To  think  that  our  team  played 
the  powerful  Concord  team  and  held  them 
with  a final  score  of  0-0!  In  our  second 
game  we  also  did  the  same  thing  with 
Somerville  holding  them  with  a final  score 
of  0-0.  Then  our  last  game  was  played 
with  Lexington  and  we  came  out  victorious 
with  them,  having  a final  score  of  13-6. 

Now  don’t  you  think  these  scores  sound 
interesting?  Well,  they  are;  and  the  games 
are  much  more  so,  so  I should  advise  you 
all  to  join  the  Athletic  Association  and  go 
to  the  rest  of  he  games. 

Evelyn  Murray. 

# * * 

THE  NEW  STADIUM 

Arlington  High’s  new  stadium  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  It  will 
be  situated  behind  the  school  where  the 
grass,  now  coming  up,  will  serve  as  one  of 
the  best  baseball  and  football  fields.  It 
will  include,  as  well,  a wonderful  quarter 
mile  cinder  track;  and  with  the  grand- 
stands around  it  and  fences  too,  well,  we 
should  be  proud! 
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A year  in  England  can  do  so  many 
things.  It  fills  every  waking  minute, 
while  one  is  there,  with  tradition  to  investi- 
gate, and  Tudor  houses  to  visit;  and  then, 
when  one  has  returned,  it  means  the 
memories  and  associations  of  kind  hearts 
and  happy,  cosy  firesides. 

There  are  the  schools,  public  and 
private,  that  give  a background  where  one 
may  meet  a cross-section  of  a delightfully 
interesting  people.  And  there  are  the  by- 
ways— high-hedged  and  trim — which  just 
lead  one  on  and  on;  and  maybe  at  the 
end  there  is  a ruined  pile  of  ancient  Nor- 
man glory;  or,  perhaps,  those  byways  will 
tantalize  with  a break  here  and  there,  in 
t lie  hedge,  that  reveals  a pink,  blue,  gently 
lovely  garden. 

Besides,  it  gives  an  awareness  that 
English  people  are  intensely  curious  and 
eager  to  know  about  American  manners 
and  customs  of  dressing,  eating,  living, 
and  entertaining  themselves.  Then  soon 
one  discovers,  as  I did,  that  the  English 
enjoy  “the  American  language,”  as  they 
call  slang,  for  I heard  more  than  one 
say:  “It  fits  so  well.”  (I  rarely  argued 
this  point,  for  an  Englishman  likes  his 
own  opinion.  I 

And  so  it  was — a year  full  of  adventures 
and  impressions  gathered  in  quaint  univer- 
sity towns,  or  busy  London  streets,  or  on 
pretty  rural  hillsides,  or  in  the  drawing 
room,  of  a fine  lady  who  served  tea  to  be 
sipped  from  thin,  wafery  china.  A delight 
and  joy — yes — only  to  be  superseded  by  a 
glimpse  of  Arlington  and  home.  And 
now  that  September  and  October  have 
come  and  gone,  it  is  late  to  say  “Hello” 
for  the  first  time.  But  I am  glad  to  be 
back  again;  I like  the  busy  business  and 
the  stir — even  though  we  are  pressed  for 
time  with  two  sessions;  and  I want  to  share 
with  you  all  as  much  of  my  rich,  full 
year  as  you  want  to  take! 

Mary  H . Riley. 


IT  IS  YOURS 

\Ye  have  made  an  attempt,  and  we  hope 
we  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  a maga- 
zine of  which  you  can  be  proud.  The 
Clarion  of  1930-1931  is  different  in  some 
respects  than  any  others  that  have  pre- 
ceded it;  there  is  a new  cover  of  modern 
design;  the  departments  contain  many  new 
ideas;  and  the  advertisements  are  more 
numerous. 

The  Clarion  sincerely  hopes  that  you 
will  patronize  the  business  men  who  have 
bought  advertising  space  in  your  magazine. 
Without  their  aid,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  publish  The  Clarion  on  a paying  basis. 
Show  these  firms  that  we  are  grateful,  and 
buy  from  our  advertisers. 

Contributions  have  come  in  slowly  and 
mostly  by  assignments.  But  this  is  to  be 
expected  when  one  realizes  that  The 
Clarion  must  be  ready  for  the  press  hardly 
a month  after  school  begins.  To  you  who 
can  write,  the  staff  earnestly  extends  an 
invitation  that  you  will  contribute.  If  this 
issue  seems  to  lack  material,  it  is  up  to  you 
to  help  on  the  issues  which  are  to  come  by 
giving  whatever  talent  you  may  possess. 
We  offer  you  The  Clarion — it  is  yours. 

The  Editor. 

* # * 

THE  GIRLS’  NEW  UNIFORM  FOR  GYM 

I wonder  if  everyone  has  seen  the  new 
uniforms  the  girls  have  for  gym?  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  haven’t  I shall 
attempt  to  describe  one.  The  gym  suit  is 
light  blue  trimmed  with  white.  The 
material  is  linen.  It  has  short  sleeves  and 
elastic  in  the  legs.  A zipper  runs  up  the 
front,  thus  requiring  no  buttons.  A high- 
waisted  belt  and  one  deep  pocket  complete 
the  gym  suit.  Two  pairs  of  socks  match- 
ing the  color  of  the  uniform  come  with 
the  suit.  If  you  haven’t  seen  the  new  out- 
fits, come  down  and  look  them  over! 
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THE  DIARIST 


September  8 — Well,  Diary  dear, 
we  re  starting  another  year.  Let  s hope 
it'll  be  the  best  one  yet.  Today  started 
well.  Every  one  arrived  in  confusion. 
There  were  tons  and  tons  of  greetings  as 
well  as  groans  from  every  one.  T here  was 
a group  of  wide-eyed  Sophomores,  anxious 
to  appear  dignified  but  in  reality  acting 
most  awkwardly.  The  first  assembly  was 
for  the  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Mr.  Gam- 
mons, his  charming  self,  gave  his  usual 
fine  welcome  back  to  all  of  us  and  ended 
with  the  wish  that  we  are  all  ready  to  work 
hard.  He  had  some  very  welcome  news 
for  us;  the  fact  that  we  only  have  to  attend 
school  until  12:30;  and  the  fact  that  only 
the  Commercial  Sophomores  will  have  to 
go  in  the  afternoon.  Poor  Sophs!  What 
a welcome!  Miss  Pierce  also  spoke  to  us, 
and  she  was  received  with  great  applause. 
Then  we  went  to  our  Home  Rooms.  There 
was  a long  wait.  We  went  to  each  of  our 
classes  and  then  were  dismissed  at  12:15. 

S e p t e m b e r 9 — We  had  a regular 
school  day  and  were  dismissed  at  12:30. 

Miss  Riley  is  back  with  us  this  year,  and 
she  is  just  bubbling  over  with  news  from 
England. 

September  10 — Today  was  just  a 
usual  schoolday.  Every  one  was  hungry. 

S e p t e m b e r 11 — Fire  drill!  Not  half 
bad  for  the  first  one.  Tennis  courts  are 
open  for  girls  on  Monday  and  Wednesday. 
This  is  a new  idea,  having  tennis  in  the 
fall.  Makes  it  fine.  We’ll  have  some 
budding  tennis  stars  in  the  Spring. 

September  16 — We  hear  by  the 
notices  that  they  have  started  a Golf 
Tournament.  Ah!  Now  we  shall  be  able 
to  recognize  “our  own  Bobby  Jones.” 


Another  Clarion  Board  Meeting  was  held 
this  afternoon.  Little  or  nothing  was 
done,  but  great  promises  were  made. 

September  14 — Woe  be  unto  any  one 
who  loses  a program  card!  He  must  pay 
five  cents  for  a new  one. 

September  18 — Such  hungry  young- 
sters you  never  have  seen  before!  And 
now  our  one  means  of  refueling  has  been 
taken  away.  Mr.  Nelson  has  ordered  the 
bakery  wagon  to  “leave  and  not  come 
back.”  Mr.  Nelson,  how  could  you  be  so 
cruel?  Before  long.  President  Hoover 
will  be  raising  funds  for  the  starving  A. 
H.  S.  pupils. 

September  19 — Boy’s  Glee  Club  met 

for  the  first  time  yesterday.  Today  the 
Girls’  Glee  Club  met  and  elected  their 
officers.  Olive  Little  was  made  president. 
The  Glee  Club  favors  maidens  with  soft 
voices  for  its  presidents. 

September  22 — Ah!  an  event  at  last! 
Our  noble  Clarion  Staff  did  its  duty.  Such 
short  breathless  little  speeches  as  they  gave 
in  the  home  rooms! 

September  23 — There  was  a Drama- 
tic Club  meeting  as  well  as  a Debating 
Club  meeting  today. 

September  25 — The  Boys’  Glee  Club 
met  again.  Mostly  songs. 

September  26 — The  great  event  is 
over  at  last!  The  first  Senior  speeches 
lor  the  year  were  given  today.  The  chair- 
man was  Margaret  Hart,  and  she  had  some 
very  ironic  remarks  to  make  about  the 
speakers.  Donald  Hagerman  spoke  first 
for  the  Student  Council.  Then  Pauline 
Bennett,  President  of  the  Girls’  Club, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  that  organization  cor- 
dially inviting  the  boys  to  listen.  After 
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a suggestion  from  Miss  Hart  to  watch 
Allen  Smith’s  technique,  the  inimitable 
“Smitty”  spoke  to  us  concerning  the  go- 
ings-on of  the  Dramatic  Club.  Otis  Mac- 
Mill  in  and  Virginia  Davis  closed  the  pro- 
gram by  speaking  for  the  Clarion.  Before 
the  return  to  classes  Mr.  Downs  spoke  for 
the  Athletic  Association.  Quite  a day! 

September  29 — Psst!  Did  you  see  Mr. 
Skinner  and  his  feline  pet?  What,  you 
didn’t?  Let  me  tell  you  about  it.  In 
study  hall,  much  confusion.  Mr.  Skinner 
started  to  walk  up  the  aisle  when  a very 
dignified  domesticated  quadruped  ap- 
peared, walking  toward  him.  Mr.  Skinner, 
picking  up  the  visitor,  carried  him  to  the 
front  of  the  hall  and  proudly  displayed 
him  to  Mr.  Eaton,  who,  we  judge,  does 
not  admire  this  species  of  pupil.  Mr. 
Skinner  held  puss  in  one  arm  and  stroked 
him  gently  as  he  did  his  work;  then  the 
visitor  was  ushered  out. 

September  30 — Last  Saturday  our  foot- 
ball team  played  its  second  game  of  the 
season.  The  first  with  Concord,  was  an 
0-0  tie,  and  likewise  this  one  with  Somer- 
ville. Gallucci  is  showing  up  and  proving 
to  be  better  than  ever. 

October  1 — What!  October  first  so 
soon.  Doesn’t  seem  possible.  Miss 
Treat’s  classes  are  getting  quite  foolish, 
sentimental,  gushing,  and  other  such  ad- 
jectives. They’re  writing  poetry!  Now 
there  will  be  fun. 

October  2 — Today,  upon  being  asked 
what  the  news  was  in  the  Sophomore 
class,  a most  charming  young  Soph  was 
heard  to  remark,  “News?  Heavens!  I’ve 
been  walking  around  in  a complete  daze 
ever  since  school  started!”  Poor  Sophs. 

October  3 — Another  Senior  Assembly. 
Bliss  Wood  was  chairman.  The  subject 
was  Essays.  John  Magee  read  Bacon’s  “On 


Studies,”  a serious  essay.  Then  Francis 
Donovan  favored  us  with  one  of  his  own 
creations,  which  proved  to  be  quite  clever. 
The  last  essay  was  one  of  Stephen  Lea- 
cock’s about  heroines.  Dorothy  Devlin 
read  us  this  one  which  was  very  funny  and 
every  one  acted  very  silly  and  foolish. 
Indeed,  a good  time  was  had  by  all. 

October  6 — The  football  game  Saturday 
was  much  more  encouraging.  The  team 
played  Lexington  and  won,  13-6.  Keep  it 
up  boys! 

October  7 — No  school.  Every  one  sup- 
posed to  be  going  to  the  American  Legion 
Parade.  I think  they  did  go. 

October  8 — What  a day!  No  one  had 
quite  got  over  the  effects  of  yesterday.  Di- 
rectly after  school  there  was  a meeting  of 
the  Student  Council  members  who  were 
elected  last  Thursday.  Officers  were 
elected.  Tell  you  tomorrow  how  they 
came  out.  At  one  o’clock  there  was  a 
Clarion  Board  meeting  which  lasted  until 
after  four  o’clock.  Great  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter were  heard  from  Room  22.  The  board 
read  aloud  all  the  jingles  and  essays  that 
were  passed  in.  Did  some  one  scorn  the 
Sophomores?  My,  but  they’re  clever. 
Don’t  know  what  the  Clarion  would  do 
without  them. 

October  9 — Here’s  the  information 
promised  yesterday:  Donald  Hagerman 

has  been  elected  president  of  Student 
Council.  The  vice  president  is  none  other 
than  our  blushing  tenor,  “Ski’  Dineen. 
while  “Midge”  Baker  has  succeeded  Betty 
Hendricks  as  secretary. 

Assembly  today.  The  Girls’  Glee  Club 
honored  us. 

October  13 — The  schools  were  closed 
because  Columbus  made  a faux-pas  and 
had  his  celebration  come  on  Sunday.  With 
all  these  holidays  we  wonder  if  we  will 
be  able  to  find  time  to  go  to  school  this 


year. 
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October  14 — Back  to  work  again  after 
a long  and  strenuous  week-end.  Yester- 
day A.  H.  S.  honored  the  memory  of 
Columbus  by  holding  Winchester  to  a 
scoreless  tie.  Good  work,  boys!  It  was 
a great  day  for  Winchester,  band  and 
everything.  Hockey  squad  met  after 
school  today.  We  wonder  what  the  girls 
01  the  fiery  uniforms  are  going  to  do  next. 
They  seem  to  have  been  successful  in  all 
things  so  far. 

October  15 — Assembly  today  in  honor 
of  Virgil.  Professor  Greene  of  Harvard 
spoke  and  commended  us  on  being  among 
the  high  schools  that  honored  the  Roman 
poet.  The  Senior  Latin  classes  gave  two 
very  nice  dramatizations.  While  we  all 
claim  to  dislike  Latin,  t lie  majority  of  the 
school  seemed  to  appreciate  the  bard  as 
impersonated  by  John  Duffy.  It  rained 
so  hard  this  noon  that  they  rang  the  no- 
school bell  for  the  benefit  of  the  delicate 
Sophomores  who  come  in  the  afternoon. 

October  16 — The  Boys’  Glee  Club  met 
today.  My,  how  those  boys  do  love  to 
sing.  There  is  a cross  country  meet  at 
Stoneham  today.  We  hope  the  boys  will 
be  victorious. 

October  17  — No  assembly  today  be- 
cause we  had  one  Wednesday. 

October  20 — Our  football  boys  have  kept 
up  their  record  by  defeating  Framingham 
7-0.  Arlington  and  the  Army  seemed  to 
have  made  October  1 8 a red  letter  day. 

October  21  — Student  council  officers 
have  begun  their  traffic  duties.  From  the 


midst  of  the  mobs  at  the  intersecting  ways 
one  hears  pleas  of  “To  the  right  please.” 
The  girls  won  another  hockey  game  today 
by  defeating  Malden  3-0.  We  should  all 
feel  it  our  duty  to  support  such  victorious 
teams  as  we  have  this  year  by  becoming 
members  of  the  A.  A. 

October  23 — Members  of  the  Dramatic 
Club  started  to  decorate  the  gym  today 
under  the  chaperonage  of  Miss  Jerardi. 
We  hope  they  get  it  done  in  time  for  the 
party  tomorrow  night. 

October  24  — - Congratulations  girls! 
Another  victory  in  hockey.  Keep  it  up. 
We  see  that  Barb  Carr  is  becoming  famous 
by  her  numerous  goals.  The  Senior 
Assembly  this  morning  had  to  do  with  a 
variety  of  subjects  but  entertainment  seems 
to  have  been  the  theme.  Copeland  Mac- 
Allister  played  the  xylophone  for  us.  We 
hear  he’s  oidy  been  playing  this  a short 
time  but  he  had  us  all  singing  “Bye  Bye 
Blues.”  We  should  all  thank  Mr.  Gam- 
mons for  letting  him  play  an  extra  piece. 

October  27  — On  returning  Monday 
morning  we  hear  that  the  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  enjoyed  their  Hallowe’en 
Party.  Bob  Sproul  told  two  very  thrilling 
ghost  stories.  After  refreshments  were 
served,  dancing  was  enjoyed.  Though 
every  one  had  a good  time  we  are  relieved 
to  note  that  the  gym  is  still  in  existence. 
Due  to  rain  on  Saturday  the  football  game 
with  Woburn  was  postponed  till  today. 
Our  boys  added  a fourth  scoreless  tie  to 
their  list. 
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ALUMNI 


We  extend  our  congratulations  to  Fran- 
ces Meserve  ’29  on  her  marriage  to  Don- 
ald Wood  of  Concord.  She  was  attended 
at  her  wedding  by  six  of  her  classmates, 
Dorothy  Hilliard,  Katherine  Hardy,  El- 
eanor Hosmer,  Barbara  Winn,  Lois  Mat- 
thews, and  Helen  Douropoulos. 

The  engagement  of  Margie  Coughlin  to 
John  Carr,  both  A.  H.  S.  graduates,  has 
been  announced.  We  wish  you  luck! 

Dorothy  Markle,  ’30,  is  attending  Bos- 
ton University.  Keep  up  the  good  marks. 
Dot. 

We  are  well  represented  at  Tufts  this 
year.  Warren  Hunt,  Austin  Crowe,  Leon- 
ard Morasco,  class  of  29,  and  George 
Chalmers  and  Paul  Burke  of  30  are  start- 
ing their  freshman  year.  Stick  to  it.  boys! 

Worcester  Academy  is  getting  a quar- 
ter miler  this  year  in  Francis  LeDoux, 
’30.  Keep  up  the  speed,  Franny. 

Bonnie  O'Brien,  ’30,  has  begun  a three- 
year  secretarial  course  at  the  Chandler 
School.  We  wish  you  success  Bonnie. 

Ethel  Knight,  ’30,  is  attending  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Framingham.  Perhaps 
you'll  be  an  A.  H.  S.  teacher  some  day, 
Ethel. 

A.  H.  S.  can  well  be  proud  of  Arthur 
Molloy,  Jr.,  ’26,  and  Arthur  Lindaw,  25, 
who  graduated  in  June  from  the  School  of 
Engineering  of  Northeastern  University. 
The  former  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  the  latter 
the  degree  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Bett>  Hendricks,  '30,  has  entered  Leland 
Powers  School  of  Oratory.  There’s  no 
doubt  about  her  success — in  a school  of 
personality  and  talking. 

Betty  Wyman,  ’30,  now  a meek  fresh- 
man at  Wellesley,  reports  that  the  work 


isn’t  at  all  overpowering.  We  hope  you  can 
always  say  so,  Betty. 

“Henny”  Cartullo,  '28,  and  Theldon 
Phinney,  ’30,  are  enjoying  their  work  at 
the  Menotomy  Trust  Bank,  Arlington. 

Mary  Barry,  30,  Barbara  Foss,  '30,  and 
Elizabeth  Tisdale,  ’29,  are  attending 
Simmons  College. 

Eleanor  Dale,  ex-’31,  is  attending  the 
La  Salle  Secretarial  School  for  girls. 

Alton  K.  Marsters,  the  noted  football 
player  of  Arlington  High,  Exeter,  and 
Dartmouth  is  now  assisting  in  coaching 
at  B.  U. 

William  McNamara,  another  prominent 
football  star,  is  receiving  great  praise  for 
his  fine  work  at  New  York  University.  I 
am  sure  we  all  hope  he  keeps  it  up. 

Two  of  Hebron  Academy’s  great  hockey 
team  last  year  are  now  at  B.U., — Sherman 
Forbes  and  Lindsay  Rice.  Here’s  hoping 
they  make  just  as  good  a showing  there  as 
they  have  been  doing. 

“Chan  Hilliard,”  as  we  all  remember, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  hockey  players  in 
Arlington  High.  He  played  for  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  lost,  but  hopes  to  better  his 
luck  this  year. 

Dick  Baker  is  attending  the  Boston 
School  of  Optometry. 

Henry  Jones  is  working  in  the  office  of 
The  Standard  Oil  Company. 

NEWS  FROM  MISS  STERN 

“We  began  school  on  Thursday  the 
18th,  later  than  you.  but,  of  course,  you 
make  up  for  this  by  your  longer  summer 
vacation.  We  have  three  weeks  at 
Christmas,  four  weeks  at  Easter,  but  only 
seven  in  the  Summer. 

“1  had  a grand  time  traveling  on  your 
continent  after  school  closed,  and  was 
with  friends  most  of  the  time.  I have  not 
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yet  been  back  in  England  quite  two  weeks 
as  I did  not  sail  until  the  very  end  of 
August. 

“I  started  from  Boston  a few  days  after 
school  closed  and  visited  Niagara  Falls, 
the  Ford  plant  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  Den- 
ver, Salt  Lake,  Grand  Canyon,  Los  An- 
gelen,  San  Francisco,  Victoria  and  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  then  Montreal  and 
Quebec. 

Lucy  H.  Stern. 


“I  am  now  telling  these  little  English 
girls  about  America  and  they  are  most  in- 
terested— what  a pity  I cannot  tell  my  5th 
period  English  class  about  my  travels! 

“I  shall  very  likely  visit  America  again 
soon  but  as  yet  have  no  definite  plans 
about  time  and  place. 

“Please  give  my  very  kind  remem- 
brances to  all  the  friends  at  Arlington. 


JE/T  A LINE 


Teacher  quotes, 

“Class  notes 
Due  tomorrow.  ’ 

Such  sorrow! 

Pupils  sighs 
But  he  tries; 

He  will  think. 

With  pen  in  ink. 

After  an  hour 
Face  aglower, 

He  has  not 
Had  a thought. 

After  awhile 
Comes  a smile. 

Pupil  writes 
About  the  sights 

Seen  at  school. 

April  fool! 

Clarions  out. 

His  work,  left  out. 

Ida  Atkinson,  ’31. 
SENIOR  SPEECHES 
How  pleased  the  seniors  were  to  find 
That  they  were  to  make  speeches, 
They  nearly  jumped  out  of  their  seats 
With  many  shouts  and  screeches. 

M.  Hyde 


SOPHS 

You  may  know  a sophomore 
By  glances  shy  and  wild, 

You  may  know  a sophomore 
By  speech  most  meek  and  mild, 

If  the  boy  or  girl  is  gentle 
Then  a soph  without  a doubt, 

But  he's  a mighty  senior, 

If  he  answers  with  a shout. 

//.  Cameron 

# # « 

Teacher  to  class:  “Stay  in  your  seats! 

\ou  may  not  leave  till  three  o’clock.” 
Pupil  in  back  seat:  “‘Give  me  liberty 

or  give  me  death’!” 

Irate  teacher:  “Who  said  that?” 

Pupil:  “Patrick  Henry.” 

* * * 

Arlington  est  bonus  oppidum. 

I say  it  from  my  animus. 

For  when  I moved  to  Arlington, 

I joined  the  High  School  maximus. 

Philip  Shaw. 

* * » 

Through  the  pine  grove  winds  a highway, 
Sheltered  from  the  blazing  sun, 

Over  its  smooth  white  surface 
Multitudes  of  motors  run, 

Where  once  was  heard  the  Indians  yell, 
Now  is  a sign,  “Change  to  Shell.’ 

Eliot  Carleton 
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About  ten  minutes  after  the  law  class 
began,  Dineen  strutted  slowly  into  the 
room. 

Mr.  Burke:  “Well  Dineen,  where  have 
you  been?"' 

Dineen:  “You  see,  I wasn’t  here  yester- 
day and  I didn't  hear  the  notice  about  the 
change  in  the  order  of  the  periods  on 
account  of  the  assembly.  I didn’t  know 
there  wasn’t  any  first  period,  so  I went  to 
my  regular  first  period  class  instead  of  the 
second,  and  the  second  instead  of  the  third 
before  I found  out  what  was  wrong. 
That’s  why  I am  late.” 

Mr.  Burke:  “Well,  girls,  when  Dineen 
says  Wednesday  night,  Thursday  night  is 

soon  enough  to  be  ready.” 

* * * 

What  is  more  exasperating  than  to  be 
next  in  line  at  the  ice-cream  wagon  when 
Mr.  Kapff  comes  along  and  requests  every- 
one to  move  on? 

* * * 

The  class  was  discussing  meter  in 
poetry.  Miss  Treat  read  a selection  to  see 
if  the  class  could  tell  what  meter  it  was 
in.  She  asked  one  pupil  what  it  was;  he 
brightly  responded  it  was  Shapespeare. 

# * * 

Student:  “Mr.  Johnson,  have  you  a 

punch?” 

Mr.  Joh  nson : “Well,  some  people  say 
I have  and  some  say  I haven’t.” 

* * * 

1st  college  boy — -“What’s  the  idea  of 
the  tooth  brush  in  your  button  hole?” 

2nd  college  boy  — “My  fraternity  pin, 
Colgate.” 

Teacher:  “John,  what  language  is 

spoken  in  Algeria?” 

John : “Algebra,  Ma’am.” 

* # * 

Mr.  Johnson:  “Ah!  A new  pupil.”  As 
a gray  cat  enters  room  15- A.  “Connell 
take  the  baby  lion  for  a walk.” 


Sophomore  to  dignified  senior:  “Will 
you  please  tell  me  where  room  31  is?” 

Senior:  “Delighted,  go  up  two  flights, 
turn  left,  then  turn  right,  and  room  31 
will  be  in  back  of  you.” 

* * -X- 

Frank  Brown  to  the  English  teacher: 
“Is  it  right  for  a person  to  be  punished 
for  something  he  hasn't  done?” 

Teacher:  “No.” 

Frank:  “I  haven’t  done  my  English.” 

* * * 

Evidently  the  Dramatic  Club  prefers 
homeless  wanderers  in  the  club,  for  at  the 
first  meeting  we  were  requested  to  leave 
our  homerooms  with  the  secretary. 

■X-  * * 

W ay  down  south  where  the  trains  run  slow 
A man  named  Grumpy  started  a show. 
Grumpy  trained  a tiger  to  stand  on  a ball. 
The  tiger  got  Grumpy  and  that  is  all. 

# * * 

The  new  ice-cream  stand  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  advertises  a complete  curb 
service,  but  the  worthy  Mr.  Nelson  and 
his  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Kapff. 
have  kept  all  the  curb  service  on  the  other 
side  of  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

* # * 

The  prospects  for  Arlington  High  School 
golf  team  are  very  good.  Last  year’s  team 
was  the  champion  of  the  state.  Although 
four  members  of  last  year’s  team  have 
graduated,  the  subs  of  1929  are  playing 
good  golf.  Much  is  expected  of  Captain 
James  Cohen  and  Paul  Rowe. 

* # * 

We  have  a new  pupil  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  Room  25b.  Her 
name  is  Beryl  Seeley;  and  we  may  be  sure 
she  has  many  very  interesting  things  to 
tell  her  new  companions  about  the  life 
over  there.  Come  on,  Juniors,  let’s  all 
welcome  Beryl  to  our  school. 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Compared  with  the  Exchange  Depart- 
ments of  other  school  papers,  ours  is  not 
very  extensive.  I should  like  this  year  to 
enlarge  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  leave  a 
wide  field  and  variety  of  material  for 
future  workers  in  this  line.  If  you  know 
of  any  schools  with  which  you  consider 
an  exchange  would  be  profitable  or 
pleasurable,  please  let  your  opinions  be 
known. 

The  Abhis — Abington  High  School,  Abing- 
ton.  Mass. 

\ our  magazine  is  very  complete  and 
intensely  interesting.  The  detailed  cuts 
are  a fine  tribute  to  your  graduates.  Allow 
me — - 

Teacher — “Leach,  why  do  kettles  have 
copper  bottoms?” 

Leach — -“To  keep  the  water  from  com- 
ing out.” 

Teacher  (trying  to  get  Shaw  to  say 
simultaneously) — “How  would  you  be 
acting  if  you  jumped  from  your  seat  to 
pick  up  a book  for  me,  at  the  same  time 
Robbins  did?” 

Shaw  ( solemnly)  — •“Foolish.’’ 

The  Argus — Gardner  High  School,  Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

You  have  excellent  Literary  and  Joke 
departments.  We  enjoyed  them.  Your 
cover  is  especially  attractive.  Please  do 
not  forget  us  when  your  next  issue  comes 
out. 

“The  codfish  lays  a million  eggs 
And.  the  helpful  hen  lays  one 
But  the  codfish  doesn’t  cackle 
To  tell  us  what  she’s  done, 

And  so  we  scorn  the  codfish  coy, 

And  the  helpful  hen  we  prize. 

Which  indicates  to  you  and  me 
It  pays  to  advertise.” 


Bue  Star — Central,  Junior  High,  East 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

A our  paper  is  unusually  fine  for  a 
junior  high  school  and  we  want  you  to 
know  how  much  we  appreciate  it.  How 
about  some  longer  stories? 

Homespun — Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Please  keep  us  on  your  exchange  list. 
The  whole  scheme  of  your  magazine  is 
delightful  and  original.  You  certainly 
deserve  our  congratulations. 

“Sunset — - 
The  last  burning 
Ember 

And  the  bleeding  death 
Of  day.” 

The  Monitor — Wellesley  Sr.  High  School, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

You  have  a paper  of  which  you  may  be 
justly  proud.  In  our  opinion  some 
original  poetry  would  add  to  your 
attractions. 

The  Racquet — Portland  High  School, 
Portland,  Maine. 

Such  a nice  friendly  token  from  so  far 
away!  We  thank  you.  “Korridor  Kat” 
is  an  enviable  idea  but  what  about  some 
poetry? 

The.  Reflector — Woburn  High  School, 
Woburn,  Mass. 

A very  compact  and  worth-while  publi- 
cation. I wish  our  joke  department  were 
as  extensive  and  spontaneous  as  yours. 
Good  editorials! 

The  Spaulding  Sentinel — Spaulding  High 
School,  Barre,  Vermont. 

Accept  our  congratulations  on  the 
arrangement  and  contents  of  your  paper. 
We  did  notice,  though,  a lack  of  poetry. 
Don’t  worry,  because  you  are  not  the  only 
ones.  Maybe  we  are  more  insistent  on 
poetry  than  others. 
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The  Stranger — Bridgton  Academy,  Bridg- 
ton,  Maine. 

We  can  see  how  much  you  appreciate 
and  encourage  your  athletic  squads.  Ex- 
cellent literary  work.  Those  two  humor- 
ous letters  are  about  the  best  we  have  seen 
yet.  Success! 


“A  well-spent  youth.  Healthy  amuse- 
ments. Evenings  of  recreation  and  study. 
Intelligent  reading  and  independent 
thinking.  A clearly  visualized  goal  and 
an  unconquerable  ambition  to  achieve  it. 

Courtesy  is  word  and  deed.  Fair  play.” 
* * * 


AIHLETICI 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FOOTBALL  TEAM  HOLDS 

CONCORD  TO  0-0  TIE 

The  Arlington  High  School  football  team 
opened  its  season  in  an  auspicious  manner 
by  holding  the  strong  Concord  team  to  a 
scoreless  tie. 

Arlington  clearly  out  played  and  out- 
fought its  rivals  and  twice  during  the 
course  of  the  game  came  within  ten  yards 
of  the  rival’s  goal,  only  to  be  stopped  by  a 
stalwart  goal-line  defense. 

Not  once  did  Concord  come  within 
striking  distance  of  Arlington’s  goal.  Last 
year  the  Concord  eleven  won,  6-0. 

The  whole  Arlington  team  played  smart 
football,  but  the  work  of  Gallucci,  Crovo, 
Lane,  and  Dineen  was  outstanding.  Capt. 
Gallucci  ran  the  team  in  fine  shape  and 
used  good  judgment  in  picking  his  plays. 
The  line  up: 

ARLINGTON  CONCORD 

Curley,  Zeigler,  le.  le.,  Murry 

Wenzlow,  It. It.,  Behaivel 

Callahan,  Atwood,  Golden,  lg. 

lg.,  Dean,  Selckts 
Davieau,  c.  c.,  Granstrom 

Dineen,  rg.  rg.,  McAskill,  Elliot 

Hagerman,  rt.  rt.,  Spooner 

Lane,  re.  re.,  Heyliger 

Gallucci,  (capt.)  rb.  qb.,  Meegan 

Alexie,  lhb.  lhb.,  McWalter,  Erisman 
Adams,  Phinney,  Linane,  rhb. 

rhb.,  Prescott 
fb.,  Besco,  (Capt.) 


SOMERVILLE  TIES  ARLINGTON  HIGH 

Somerville  High  opened  its  home  season 
by  playing  a scoreless  tie  with  Arlington 
High  at  Dilboy  field.  The  red  and  blue 
outplayed  the  red  and  gray  throughout, 
but  was  unable  to  produce  the  necessary 
punch  when  scoring  position.  Arlington 
failed  to  make  any  headway  through  the 
strong  Somerville  line,  making  only  one 
first  down  against  ten  for  Somerville.  The 
red  and  blue  had  two  chances  to  score  in 
each  half,  but  was  unable  to  capitalize  its 
opportunities. 

Capt.  Nick  Vitello  and  Bill  Manning 
did  some  effective  work  for  Somerville 
while  Capt.  Gallucci  and  Lane  played  well 
for  Arlington.  The  line  up: 


ARLINGTON 


SOMERVILLE 


Lane,  re.  le.,  McKenzie 

Hagerman,  rt.  . It.,  Regan 

Dineen,  rg.  lg.,  Stevenson 

Davieau,  Golden,  c.  c.,  Plummer 

Callahan,  Atwood,  lg.  rg.,  Winn 

Wenzlow,  (Vogel,  Cook,  Biathrow),  It. 

rt.,  Doolin 

Curley,  le., 

re.,  McAvoy,  (McNamara,  Lundquist) 
Gallucci,  qh.  (Capt.)  qb.,  Vitello  (Capt). 
Alexie,  rhb.  lhb.,  Lydon,  Jeremiah 

Adams,  lhb.  rhb.,  Lynch,  Chesterfield 
Crovo,  fb.  fb.,  Manning 


Crovo,  fb. 
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\RLINGTON  BEATS  LEXINGTON  13-6 

After  figuring  in  two  scoreless  ties, 
Arlington  High  School  defeated  Lexington 
High,  13  to  6,  on  the  Spy  Pond  Athletic 
Field.  Adams  scored  both  touchdowns 
for  Arlington. 

Britt  played  well  for  Lexington,  scoring 
the  only  touchdown.  Captain  Gallucci, 
Lane,  Dineen,  and  Adams  played  fine  foot- 
ball for  Arlington.  The  line  up: 

ARLINGTON  LEXINGTON 

Curley,  Gearin,  le. 

re.,  Devine,  Zuretti,  Moniz 
Wenzlow,  Biathrow,  Vogel,  It.  . rt.,  Ward 
Callahan,  Atwood,  Cook,  lg. 

rg.,  Donnellan,  Davis 

Davieau,  c.  c.,  Moloy 

Dineen,  rg.  lg.,  Yauchoes 

Hagerman,  rt.  . It.,  Julin,  McKenzie 

Lane,  re.  le.,  Cronin,  Spear 

Gallucci,  (Capt.)  qb. 

qb.,  Fitzgerald,  Bluestein 
Adams,  lhb.  rhb.,  Readel,  Graves 

Alexie,  rhb.  lhb.,  Blume 

Phinney,  Linane,  Pochini,  fb.  fb.,  Britt 

* * * 

ARLINGTON  TIES  WINCHESTER  0 - 0 

Winchester  High  School  and  Arlington 
High  School  played  to  a scoreless  tie  at 
Manchester  Field  in  a Mystic  Valley 
League  game  that  was  part  of  the  tercen- 
tenary celebration  and  attracted  a large 
throng. 

Each  team  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  score.  Arlington  was  within  Winches- 
ter’s five-yard  line  in  the  second  period, 
and  Winchester  failed  to  make  two  yards 
on  four  downs  against  the  stalwart  goal- 
line defense  of  Arlington. 

Captain  Gallucci,  Adams,  Dineen,  and 
Hagerman  starred  for  the  red  and  gray. 


The  summary: 

ARLINGTON  WINCHESTER 

Lane,  re.  le.,  Diminiro,  Deapella 

Hagerman,  rt.  It.,  D.  Smith 

Callahan,  Atwood,  rg.  lg.,  Flaherty 

Davieau,  c.  c.,  Emery 

Dineen,  lg.  . rg.,  Ambrose 

Gearin,  Biathrow,  It.  rt.,  Colpas 

Curley,  le.  re.,  Hitchborn 

Gallucci,  qb.  qb.,  Tofuri,  Brown 

Alexi,  rhb.  lhb.,  Lumblad,  Knowltori 
Adams,  lhb.  rhb.,  W.  Smith 

Crovo,  Pochini,  fb.  fb.,  Lee 

* * 

ARLINGTON  STOPS  FRAMINGHAM  7-0 

Arlington  High  defeated  Framingham 
High,  7-0,  at  the  Union  Avenue  Athletic 
field,  Framingham. 

Curley  of  Arlington  scored  the  only 
touchdown  on  a 67-yard  run  after  inter- 
cepting a forward  pass.  He  then  scored 
the  extra  point  on  another  forward  pass. 
This  play  came  a few  minutes  after  Arling- 
ton had  held  Framingham  on  the  five-yard 
line. 

The  punting  of  Laquidara  kept  Arling- 
ton on  the  defensive  throughout.  The 
summary : 

ARLINGTON  FRAMINGHAM 

Curley,  le.  rt.,  Pascucci,  (Capt.) 

Biathrow,  It.  rt.,  Keefe 

Callahan,  lg.  rg.,  Lembo,  Shaughnessy 
Davieau,  c.  . c.,  Smith 

Di  neen,  Atwood,  rg. 

lg.,  Merloni,  Porter,  Venier 
Hagerman,  rt.  It.,  Garbarino 

Lane,  re.  le.,  Cassidy,  Morgan 

Gallucci  (Capt.),  qb.  qb.,  Hunter 

Adams,  lhb.  lhb.,  Laquidara 

Alexi,  rhb.  lhb.,  Lavallee 

Crovo,  fb.  fb.,  Roy,  Parks 

Score  — Arlington  7,  Framingham  0. 
Touchdown — Curley.  Point  after  touch- 

down— Curley. 
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ANOTHER  SCORELESS  TIE 

Arlington  High  School  and  Woburn 
High  School  played  a scoreless  tie  on  Spy 
Pond  Field  last  Monday,  October  27. 
Arlington  thoroughly  out-fought  and  out- 
classed its  opponent.  Captain  Flarrety 
and  T.  McDough  played  well  for  Woburn 
and  Captain  Galucci,  Dineen,  Curley,  and 
Alexi  starred  for  Arlington.  The  line  up 
follows: 


ARLINGTON  WOBURN 

Curley,  le.  re.,  Canny,  T.  Foley 

Hagerman,  It.  rt.,  Gerens 

Dineen,  lg.  . rg.,  DeBenidictis 

Davieau,  c.  c.,  Johnson 

Callahan,  Atwood,  rg.  lg.,  Demago 

Biathrow,  Gearin,  rt.  It.,  Venios 

Lane,  re.  le.,  Colucci 

Gallucci  (Capt. ),  qb.  qb.,  McDough 
Adams,  Ihb.  rhb.,  Migley 

Alexi,  rhb.  Ihb.,  Flarrety  ,(Capt.) 

Crovo,  fb.  fb.,  Shearon,  R.  Foley 


GIRLS’  LCCLCy 


ARLINGTON  3,  WINTHROP  0 

The  girls’  hockey  team  opened  its  season 
October  3 by  defeating  Winthrop  High  at 
Arlington  3-0.  Although  this  was  not  a 
league  game,  Arlington  fought  hard  to  win. 
The  start  of  the  game  came  at  2:30,  and 
during  the  entire  first  period,  neither  team 
was  able  to  score. 

Many  times  the  Arlington  High  girls 
were  able  to  pass  the  Winthrop  defense, 
only  to  be  stopped  by  the  exceedingly  fine 
work  of  the  Winthrop  goalie,  Dorothy 
Giarla. 

After  the  half,  new  life  and  pep  seemed 
to  be  given  to  the  Arlington  girls  and  after 
a few  minutes  of  play,  Helen  Cartullo, 
Arlington’s  left  wing,  made  a beautiful 
goal  from  the  left  end  of  the  striking 
circle.  Twice  Winthrop  thought  they 
would  surely  score,  but  Arlington  was 
saved  by  the  fine  work  of  its  goalie,  Ella 
Lowcock. 

Soon  Arlington’s  captain,  Barbara  Carr, 
took  the  ball  from  a scrimmage  in  front 
of  the  Winthrop  goal,  and,  with  a hard, 
fast  shot  sent  it  into  the  net. 

No  further  scoring  was  done  until  the 
last  minute  of  play,  when  Elizabeth  Davis, 


center  half,  dribbled  the  ball  to  the  edge 
of  the  striking  circle,  and,  before  anyone 
knew  what  had  happened,  had  scored  the 
third  goal,  making  Arlington  the  winner 
by  a 3-0  score.  The  line  was  as  follows: 
ARLINGTON  WINTHROP 

O’Sullivan,  rw.  rw.,  Rose  Sinatra 

Donnelly,  ri.  ri.,  Mary  Cowley 

Carr,  cf.  cf.,  Madeline  Bradley 

M.  Scannell,  li.  li.,  Rita  Steele 

H.  Cartullo,  lw.  lw.,  Ruth  Hutchinson 
J.  Marsh,  rb.  rb.,  Frances  Crowley 

M.  Hart,  E.  Davis,  M.  Baker,  cb. 

cb.,  Gertrude  Leach 
lb.,  Frances  Mower,  C.  Avery 
H.  Brown,  rf.  rf.,  K.  Brimmer 

M.  Lowcock,  If.  If.,  Geraldine  Kamder 
E.  Lowcock,  g.  g.,  Dorothy  Giarla 

■Sfr  ‘2*  *X* 

WINCHESTER  WINS,  3 - 1 
The  girls’  hockey  team  had  a set-back, 
Wednesday,  October  8,  when  it  was  de- 
feated by  Winchester  High,  3-1. 

In  the  first  period  the  ball  seemed  to 
stay  most  of  the  time  around  the  Arling- 
ton goal.  Before  long,  Janet  Nichols,  left 
wing  for  Winchester,  scored  a goal.  After 
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this  the  Arlington  forward  line  got  the 
ball  many  times,  but  was  unable  to  pass 
the  steady  Winchester  defense. 

Not  long  after  the  first  goal,  Winches- 
ter’s left  inside,  M.  Little,  sent  a beautiful 
shot  right  through  the  goal,  making  the 
count  2-0  against  Arlington.  This  was 
rather  disappointing  to  the  Arlington  High 
girls,  hut  when  the  time  came  for  the  sec- 
ond period,  they  put  up  a wonderful  fight, 
and  the  playing  was  mostly  in  front  of  the 
Winchester  goal.  It  looked,  time  after 
time,  as  though  Arlington  would  score,  but 
they  could  not. 

The  outstanding  player  for  the  winners 
now  took  the  ball  from  a scrimmage  in 
front  of  her  own  goal  and  dribbled  almost 
all  the  way  up  the  field  to  score  Winches- 
ter’s third  and  last  goal. 

Very  soon  after  this,  Arlington’s  right 
inside,  Louise  Donnelly,  took  the  ball  and 
caged  Arlington’s  lone  tally  on  one  beau- 
tiful shot  from  the  right  of  the  striking 
circle. 

ARLINGTON  WINCHESTER 

V.  O’Sullivan,  rw.  rw.,  M.  Polard 

L.  Donnelly,  ri.  ri.,  M.  Kendrick 

R.  Carr,  (Capt.),  cf.  cf.,  0.  Boutillier 

M.  Scannell,  li.  li.,  M.  Little 

H.  Cartullo,  lw.  lw.,  J.  Nichols 

J.  Marsh,  rb.  . rb.,  M.  Tompkins 

M.  Hart,  E.  Davis,  cb.  . cb.,  H.  Carleson 
M.  Chipman,  M.  Baker,  lb. 

lh.,  C.  Nichols  (Capt.) 
H.  Brown,  B.  Hall,  rf.  rf.,  J.  King 

E.  Davis,  E.  Eames,  If.  If.,  B.  Shaw 

E.  Lowcock,  g.  g.,  H.  Keepers,  L.  Fowle 

The  second  team  of  both  high  schools 
played  and  Arlington  turned  the  tables 
here,  and  was  victorious  by  4-0. 

Lillian  Ford  scored  three  of  Arlington’s 
four  goals,  the  other  being  made  by  Dot 
Parks.  Two  or  three  times  Winchester 
looked  pretty  dangerous  when  they  got 
away,  but  Grace  Andres,  the  Arlington 
goalie,  made  some  beautiful  saves.  The 


line-up  for  the  second  team  was: 

ARLINGTON  WINCHESTER 

McCann,  rw.  rw.,  P.  Chamberlain 

Ford,  ri.  ri.,  A.  Steinwick 

Alexander,  cf.  cf.,  M.  Hessian 

A.  Hall,  li.  li.,  K.  MacDonald 

D.  Parks,  lw.  lw.,  W.  Williams,  E.  Howler 

B.  Hall,  rb.  rb.,  B.  Ross,  M.  Dalben 

E.  Eames,  ch.  .ch.,  I.  Hesby,  K.  Dantrell 

M.  Crampton,  lh.  111.,  M.  Little,  Rollins 
M.  Youngken,  rf.  rf.,  B.  Raymond 

P.  Snow,  If.  If.,  G.  Dunne 

G.  Andres,  g.  g.,  G.  Cutter,  E.  Archer 

Elizabeth  Eames. 

* * * 

HOCKEY  TEAM  WINS  FIRST 
LEAGUE  GAME 

The  girls’  hockey  team  played  its  first 
league  game  Friday,  October  17,  against 
the  Belmont  High  girls  at  Belmont. 
Arlington  was  more  than  successful,  and 
came  home  with  a victory,  6 - 0. 

During  the  first  few  minutes  of  play 
there  was  no  scoring,  although  the  ball 
was  kept  entirely  in  the  Arlington  end. 
This,  however,  did  not  continue  long,  be- 
cause very  soon  “Tiny”  O’Sullivan  had 
scored  a goal.  The  Arlington  girls  cer- 
tainly put  into  effect  the  pass  work  that 
they  had  been  practicing  since  the  defeat 
by  Winchester.  Another  goal  was  scored 
by  Louise  Donnelly,  followed  shortly  by  a 
pretty  goal  by  Arlington’s  captain,  Barbara 
Carr,  from  a scrimmage  in  front  of  Bel- 
mont’s goal.  During  the  entire  first  period 
the  Belmont  girls  were  not  able  to  get  by 
the  Arlington  defense,  although  they  tried 
time  and  time  again,  many  different  ways. 
Just  before  the  end  of  the  first  period 
Helen  Cartullo  made  the  Arlington  count 
4 - 0 against  Belmont. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  period, 
the  Belmont  girls  put  up  a terrific  fight 
and  although  the  Arlington  girls  felt  quite 
confident,  they  had  to  be  right  on  their 
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toes  every  minute.  The  Belmont  goalie, 
N.  Brigham,  certainly  had  to  be  ready  for 
action  during  every  second  of  the  entire 
game.  After  a few  minutes  of  play,  D. 
Parks  was  put  in  as  left  wing  and  when 
she  got  the  ball  in  her  alley,  she  took  it 
right  up  and  on  a beautiful  shot  from  the 
left  side,  added  another  point  to  Arling- 
ton’s score.  After  this,  quite  a few  sub- 
stitutes were  put  in,  and  M.  Scannell  shot 
the  sixth  goal  for  Arlington  just  before  the 
final  whistle.  The  first  of  Arlington’s 
league  games  was  over  and  won ! The 
line-up  for  the  game  was  as  follows: 
ARLINGTON  BELMONT 

V.  O’Sullivan,  rw.  lw.,  P.  Park 

L.  Donnely,  ri.  li.,  W.  Parke 

B.  Carr,  (Capt. ),  cf.  cf.,  E.  Linehan 

L.  Ford,  M.  Scannell,  li.  ri,  H.  McGonigle 

H.  Cartullo,  D.  Parks,  lw.  rw.,  B.  Jameson 
J.  Marsh,  B.  Hall,  rh.  lh.,  J.  Wien 

E.  Davis,  M.  Hart,  ch. 

ch,  E.  Kierman,  Jenkins 

M.  Chipman,  M.  Crampton,  lh. 

rh.,  D.  Kochersperger 
M.  Baker,  H.  Brown,  rb.  lb.,  M.  Fogler 
M.  Lowcock,  lb.  rb.,  E.  Murphy 

E.  Lowcock,  g.  . g.,  N.  Brigham 

The  second  team  also  played  against 
Belmont  and  they  too  won,  this  time,  2 - 0. 
From  the  start  of  the  game  the  Arlington 
girls  outplayed  their  rivals,  and  many 
times  seemed  to  be  in  position  to  score, 
but  were  unable  to,  until  A.  Hall  scored 
a hard-shot  goal.  Before  very  long,  D. 
Parks  scored  another  goal.  During  the 
rest  of  the  game,  there  was  no  scoring, 
while  only  once  were  the  Belmont  girls 
able  to  get  through  Arlington  and  then 
no  damage  was  done.  The  line-up  for  the 
second  team  was  as  follows: 

ARLINGTON  BELMONT 

McCann,  rw.  lw.,  D.  Stryker 

Liseska,  ri.  li.,  A.  Wright 

Alexander,  cf.  cf.,  M.  Willard 


Hall.  li.  .ri.,  D.  Beede 

D.  Parks,  lw.  rw.,  D.  Reitmayer 

B.  Hall,  Winchenbeau,  rh.  lh.,  A.  Gilbert 
M.  Hart,  Kane,  ch.  ch.,  P.  Duncan 

Crampton,  lh.  rh.,  D.  Kochersperger 
H.  Brown,  rb.  lb.,  M.  McDonald 

E.  Eames,  lb.  rb.,  H.  Crosby 

Andres,  Richardson,  g.  g.,  B.  Batson 

-5fr  * * 

ARLINGTON  3;  MALDEN  0 

Tuesday,  October  21,  the  girls’  hockey 
team  met  the  Malden  High  Girls  on  the 
Malden  field  and  won,  3 - 0.  The  Arling- 
ton High  team  started  the  day  off  well, 
being  escorted  to  the  field  by  one  of  the 
Malden  motorcycle  police. 

From  the  opening  whistle  the  Arlington 
girls  knew  they  must  fight,  and  fight  they 
did.  The  entire  team  never  played  better 
before.  Their  pass  work  was  very  good. 
Everyone  seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do, 
and  when  to  do  it.  The  Arlington  goalie 
was  standing  ready  to  do  her  part,  even 
though  she  was  not  needed.  Malden 
just  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  through 
that  Arlington  defense.  Every  Malden 
player  was  covered.  With  the  end  of  the 
first  period  nearly  at  a close,  “Tiny” 
O’Sullivan,  the  Arlington  right  wing,  caged 
a perfect  goal  after  a few  minutes  scrim- 
mage in  front  of  Malden’s  goal.  The  ball 
had  gone  into  the  net  once  before  in  the 
game,  but  as  it  bad  been  sent  from  outside 
the  striking  circle,  the  goal  was  not 
counted.  This  ended  the  first  half. 

The  second  period  began  with  new  life 
on  both  sides,  but  the  defense  covered  the 
Malden  forward  line,  so  that  they  could 
not  get  through.  Two  goals  were  scored 
in  this  period  by  Arlington,  the  first  by 
Barbara  Carr,  and  the  second  by  Lillian 
Ford.  The  game  ended  soon  after  this 
last  goal,  with  Arlington  the  winner,  3 - 0. 
This  was  not  a league  game.  The  line-up 
for  the  team  was  as  follows: 
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ARLINGTON  MALDEN 

V.  O’Sullivan,  rw.  lw.,  M.  Farimeau 

L.  Ford,  ri.  li.,  V.  Blomerth(  Capt.) 

B.  Carr  (Capt.),  cf.  cf.,  B.  Lewis 

M.  Scannell,  li.  ri.,  B.  Brown 

H.  Cartullo,  lw.  . rw.,  E.  Eddy 

J.  Marsh,  B.  Hall,  rh.  lh.,  D.  McClure 
E.  Davis,  ch.  ch.,  H.  Daley 

M.  Crampton,  lh.  rh.,  E.  Barrett 

M.  Baker,  rb.  lb.,  Feldman,  Rice 

M.  Lowcock,  lb.  rb.,  S.  Winogradsky 
E.  Lowcock,  g.  g.,  Page,  Gillespie 

The  second  teams  of  both  Arlington  and 
Malden  played  and  Arlington  was  still  the 
victor,  2 - 0.  Although  the  Arlington 
second  team  played  well  during  the  entire 
first  period,  no  scoring  was  done.  The 
work  of  the  Malden  goalie,  P.  Gillespie, 
was  exceptionally  good.  Almost  on  the 
opening  whistle  of  the  second  half,  the 
Arlington  team  went  down  together,  and 

A.  Hall,  left  inside,  shot  a goal  from  the 
far  corner  of  the  striking  circle.  New  life 
was  now  given  to  the  Arlington  team,  and 
in  a short  while  Marjorie  McCann,  right 
wing,  ran  about  half  the  field  and  all  alone 
caged  the  last  goal,  making  the  score,  Arl- 
ington 2;  Malden  0.  The  line-up  for  the 
game  was  as  follows: 

ARLINGTON  MALDEN 

McCann,  rw.  lw.,  G.  Casey 

Alexander,  Bryson,  ri.  li.,  J.  McQuinn 
Liseska,  Alexander,  cf.  cf.,  M.  Davis 

Hall,  li-  ri.,  B.  Kelleher 

Parks,  lw.  rw.,  C.  Parks,  H.  Smith 

B.  Hall,  Richenbeau,  rh.  lh.,  R.  Casey 

M.  Hart,  Keane,  ch.  ch.,  B.  Lindabury 
Youngken,  rh.  rh.,  C.  Rice,  M.  Kelleher 
Brown,  If.  rf.,  Ferris 

Eames,  rf.  . If.,  S.  Feldman 

Andres,  Richardson,  g.  . g.,  P.  Gillespie 


ARLINGTON— 2 WELLESLEY— I 

The  girls’  hockey  team  won  its  second 
league  game  on  Thursday,  October  23,  by 
defeating  Wellesley  on  Spy  Pond  Field, 
2 - 1. 

In  the  first  period  neither  team  could  get 
started,  but  from  the  first  whistle  of  the 
second  period,  it  was  apparent  that  both 
teams  had  a new  fighting  spirit.  Arling- 
ton’s pass  work  was  good,  Wellesley  made 
some  beautiful  shots,  and  everyone  became 
interested  immediately.  Shortly,  even  be- 
fore anyone  knew  what  was  happening,  R. 
McNamara,  the  Wellesley  left  wing,  took 
the  ball,  and  made  a beautiful  march  from 
the  fifty  yard  line.  Nothing  seemed  to 
phase  her,  and  when  she  had  called  the 
Arlington  goalie  out  of  position,  she  passed 
to  K.  Ryan,  right  inside,  who  drove  it 
into  the  goal  for  the  first  score  of  the  game. 
No  sooner  had  play  been  resumed,  when 
Barbara  Carr  took  the  ball  and  like  a 
flash,  passed  the  entire  Wellesley  defense. 
No  one  could  stop  her.  She  shot  a beauti- 
ful goal  from  a hard  position  in  front  of 
the  net.  This  tally  tied  the  game.  In  a 
few  minutes  Barbara  made  the  count  2-1. 
Marion  Crampton,  playing  left  halfback 
for  Arlington,  did  a fine  piece  of  work  in 
keeping  that  fast  Wellesley  forward  line 
from  getting  through.  The  line  up  for  the 
game  was  as  follows: 

ARLINGTON  WELLESLEY 

Y.  O’Sullivan,  rw.  rw.,  J.  Dodge 

L.  Donnelly,  ri.  ri.,  K.  Ryan 

B.  Carr,  (Capt.),  cf.  cf.,  D.  Drinkwater 

L.  Ford,  M.  Scannell,  li.  li.,  Gibelin 

H.  Cartullo,  L..  Ford,  lw. 

lw.,  R.  McNamara 
J.  Marsh,  B.  Hall,  rh.  rh.,  F.  Georgas 
E.  Davis,  ch.  ch.,  B.  Hodgson 

M.  Crampton,  lh.  lh.,  D.  Mathews 

M.  Lowcock,  rf.  rf.,  V.  Daniels  (Capt.) 
M.  Baker,  If.  If.,  M.  Fitzpatrick 

E.  Lowcock,  g.  g.,  R.  Norton 
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In  the  second  team  encounter,  Arlington 
was  victorious,  2 - 0. 

ARLINGTON  WELLESLEY 

M.  McCann,  rw  rw.,  L.  Fisher 

E.  Bryson,  ri.  ri.,  C.  Kavanaugh 

Alexander,  Liseska,  cf.  cf.,  R.  Johnson 

A.  Hall,  li.  li.,  M.  Carpenter 

D.  Parks,  rw.  rw.,  P.  Proctor 

B.  Hall,  Winchenbeau,  rh.  rh.,  D.  Belt 

M.  Hart,  ch.  ch..  M.  Colclough 

Keane,  Youngken,  lh.  lh.,  N.  Colclough 
H.  Brown,  rf.  .rf.,  G.  Reader 

E.  Eames,  If.  If.,  M.  Glendening 

G.  Andres,  Richardson,  g.  g.,  A.  Hamilton 

Elizabeth  Eames. 


CROSS  COUNTRY  NOTES 

This  year  has  been  so  far  the  poorest 
year  of  the  past  twenty  years  for  the 
understudies  of  Coach  McCarthy.  The 
team  has  run  gallantly  and  has  been 
coached  superbly  but  without  McManus 
and  Buckley,  who  are  ineligible,  it  has  not 
won  as  consistently  as  usual  having  just 
been  defeated  by  Quincy  and  Newton. 

Captain  “Jackie’'  O’Neil  is  running  bet- 
ter than  ever  and  Campbell  is  right  at  his 
heels. 
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THOMAS  H.  RATIGAN 
HERBERT  A.  KNEELAND 
ARTHUR  A.  LAWSON 
GERALD  HENDERSON 
RUDOLPH  BURROUGH 
ERNEST  H.  BLAKE 


Telephone 
Hubbard  5231 
New  York  Office 
115  Broadway 


JOHN  C.  PAIGE  & CO. 

INSURANCE 

40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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A.  M.  SIMMONS 


FILLING  STATIONS 


Tydol 

Gasoline 


Veedol 


Oils  and  Greases 


295  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  ARLINGTON 

25  BROADWAY  ARLINGTON 

619  MT.  AUBURN  STREET WATERTOWN 

407  CONCORD  AVENUE  CAMBRIDGE 

PROSPECT  AT  CRESCENT  STREET WALTHAM 


Arlington  Coal  & Lumber  Company 


41  PARK  AVENUE 


ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 
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Partridge’s  Ice  Cream 


Individual  fancy  moulds  — Pies  and  Cakes 
made  with  Ice  Cream  in  colors  to  suit  your 
Parties. 

Send  for  Booklet — “A  Ritzy  Dessert”  on  short  notice 


PARTRIDGE 


1709  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lexington 


PHONE  LEX.  0840  - 1020 


PROMPT  HOME  SERVICE 


wear  clean  clothes 


DON’T  WALK  AROUND  IN 
WASTEBASKETS ! 

Sometimes  pant  cuffs  look 
like  tom-thumb  wastebaskets 
— they  hold  so  much  dirt — 
and  so  we  make  sure  that  we 
empty  those  wastebaskets  and 
send  back  pant  cuffs  when  we 
clean  your  suits. 

Clean  Enough  Isn’t  Clean 
Enough  for  Bayburn  Customers 

If  there’s  dirt  in  your  pant  cuffs, 
that  suit  needs  cleaning.  Only 
$1.50  at  Bayburn.  We  give  Rain- 
bow Money  ! 


JBa'ebnvn 

dry  cleaners  — tailors  — furriers  — rug  cleaners 

ONE  BROADWAY,  ARLINGTON 

Arlington  5000  Telephone  service  8 A.  M.  till  Midnight 


Learn  to  remember  names — practice  on  ours:  Bayburn 
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GOUNARIS  i 

s 

HOME  CADE  CANDY  ' 

AND  ICE  CREAM 

* 

463  Massachusetts  Avenue  \ 

Telephone:  Arlington  3839  \ 


' Established  1841 

4 

j Hartwell  Funeral 

; Service 

L.  E.  A.  SMITH 

] 

' 792  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

4 

j Tels.  Arlington  3520  - 3521 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


| SANBORN  and  CAMP  | 


4 4 

4 WILLARD  BATTERY  SERVICE  4 

| and  | 

! AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  ! 


1071  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON 


\ Tel.  3810 

4 


4 Tels.  Arlington  1660  - 3133  4 

4 Heated  Closed  Cars  For  4 

{ Weddings  - Funerals  - Christenings  j 

I ARLINGTON  AUTO  & TAXI  i 

JOSEPH  M.  H.  FOREST,  Prop. 

{ Auto  Renting  for  all  Occasions 
Personal  Attention  Given 

' 12  Lewis  Avenue  ' 

j ARLINGTON,  MASS.  \ 


MacLeod’s  Delicatessen 

6 Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  4133 


S GEORGE  O.  SINCLAIR 

| Watch  and  Clock  Repairing 
' 637  Massachusetts  Avenue  \ 

\ ARLINGTON,  MASS.  j 

i Tel.  Arlington  0532-W  4 


713  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Opposite  the  Town  Hall 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


DAVID  LEVIN 

TAILOR 
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Compliments  of 

c5%  friend 


1 


PEIRCE 

and 

WINN 

COMPANY 


Forty-five  Years 


HAMPDEN  CREAM 

has  been  the  Standard  table  cream 
of 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Hampden  Creamery  Co. 

Orient  Ave.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Est.  1885 

Tel.  Everett  0150  - 3575 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

COLONIAL  GARAGE 

743  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  3220 

Firestone  One-Stop  Service 
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I 

H.  ELKINS  ! 

\ S 

{ CUSTOM  TAILOR 

! 

| Men’s  and  Women’s  Garments 

Remodeled  and  Repaired  \ 

| Pressing,  Cleaning  & Dyeing  j 

j J 

J 606  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  1343-W  { 

\rj.j.rrrr r r r r j ^ r r r j j ^ j 


B.  P.  SAWYER 

Opp.  High  School 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Arlington  0077 
Toy  Clam  Bakes  a Specialty 

Hardy  Catering  Co. 

Caniff  & McNichol,  Props. 

475  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Weddings  and  Banquets  a Specialty 


ISABEL  C.  GRATTO 

Real  Estate  — Insurance 

675  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Arlington  0229 


R.  W.  LeBARON,  INC. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  .Repairs 
Wiring  - Repairs 

Electrical  Fixtures  and  Appliances 

608  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Telephone  Arl.  0222 


Sole  Agency  for  BASS 
Moccasins  in  Arlington 

for  Girls,  Boys  and  Men 

RUSSELL  A.  LANG 

Formerly  Rice’s  Shoe  Store 

618  MASS.  AVENUE 


JAMES  O.  HOLT 

| GROCERIES  and  PROVISIONS  { 

J 12  and  14  Pleasant  St.  ' 

{ i 

s ARLINGTON,  MASS.  \ 

s 
\ 
s 


j E.  J.  O’NEILL 

Jeweler 

j Diamonds  - Watches  - Clocks,  Etc. 
S Optical  Supplies 

1 Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

454  Massachusetts  Avenue 

| Opp.  Medford  St. 

J ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

) Telephone  Arlington  5088-W 
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REED  MOTOR  CO. 

Lockeland  Spa 

!'  19  Mill  Street 

(opposite  the  High  School)  j 

; : - : SERVICE  : - : 

| Sodas  Ice  Cream  } 

Dodge  Brothers  Cars  and  Trucks 

Stationery  School  Supplies  \ 

; Plymouth  Cars 

Postal  Cards  Greeting  Cards  { 

: - : SALESROOM  : - : 

1 Visit  our  J 

795  Massachusetts  Avenue 

“Hoot  Mon”  Golf  Course 

ARLINGTON 

(a  barrel  of  fun  for  5c  , 

Charles  F.  McManus 

! 

: I 

Anderson’s  Flowers  j 

| Retail  Furniture 

First  Furnish  Your  Home — It 

J 

ANYWHERE— ANYTIME  | 

; Tells  What  You  Are 

; 721  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Phones  3090-91  901  Mass.  Ave.  j 

Tel.  Arlington  1790 

i 

s 

1 

Groceries  & Provisions  ! 

j 

! 

COMPLIMENTS  OF  { 

Fruits  ! 

| 

i 

| 

F.  W.  WUNDERLICH  j 

SOMETHING  SPECIAL:—  } 

J 

4 

( 

Home  Town  Cheese 

Super  Service  Stations  | 

s 

made  l 

188  Medford  Street  \ 

In  Old  Fashioned  Way 

] 

s 

at  / 

7 Swan  Place  | 

Coolidge’s  Farm 

l 

) 

ARLINGTON,  MASS.  | 

C.  F.  MARSTON 

14  Medford  St.,  Arlington 


and 

2601  Mass.  Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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j WM.  WHOWELL  i 

DRY  GOODS 

\ Ladies’,  Men’s  and  j 
I Children’s  Furnishings  \ 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Corner  Water  Street 
1 ARLINGTON,  MASS.  | 

| Telephone  3446  j 


{ Football,  Basket  Ball,  Soccer, 
> Golf,  Squash  Tennis,  Field 
\ Hockey,  Gymnasium  Suits  and 
| Shoes,  Sweaters  and  Jerseys. 

WRIGHT  & DITSON 

| (Catalog  on  request) 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston 


! Pierson’s  Drug  Store 

\ 449  Mass.  Ave.,  Cor.  Medford  St. 
| ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

A FRIEND 

who  appreciates  a good  magazine 


S W.  K.  HUTCHINSON 
COMPANY 

\ MARKET 


R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO.,  Inc. 

Est.  1857 

Hardware,  Cutlery 

470  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

Tel.  Arlington  0114 


Arlington  3324  - 3325  i 

DALTON  MOTORS 

' 745  Massachusetts  Avenue  ! 

ARLINGTON  ! 

HUPMOBILE — sixes  and  eights  '! 

\ Central  Dry  Goods  Co.  j 

| DRY  GOODS— 

I MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

H.  C.  LEAR,  Proprietor  j 

477  Massachusetts  Avenue  | 


} “The  Men’s  Wear  Store”  i 

BELDEN  & SNOW  ! 

\ 639  Massachusetts  Ave.  s 

\ ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

! Tel.  3856-J  J 

! ! 


HUNT’S 

F.  A.  BENNETT,  Prop. 

Downyflake  Donut  Shoppe 

457  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ARLINGTON  CENTER 

Telephone  Arlington  3682 


Gahm  & Erickson  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Electrical  Appliances 
Refrigeration  and  Radio 
Reliable  Service  to  all  Electrical 
Appliances  and  Radio 

478  Massachusetts  Avenue 

At  Railroad  Crossing 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

— — — — ■ — — — — 

“Say  It  With  Flowers” 

Karnann  Ifflmurr  S'ljDp 

JOSEPH  L.  BEASLEY,  Prop.  ; 
Flowers  for  all  occasions 

ANYWHERE— ANYTIME 
Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 
Tel.  0071  - 0072— Nights  3768 


MENOTOMY  TRUST 
COMPANY 

655  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Checking  Department 
Interest  Department 

185  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Savings  Department 
Investment  Department 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


SANDWICHES  AND  SALADS 

LUNCHEON  SUPPER 

DAILY 

11-2  P.M.  5:30  to  7:30 

Woman’s 

ARLINGTON  CENTER 

Open  From  7 A.  M.  to  Midnight 
LUNCHEONETTE  — ICE  CREAM  — CANDY  SHOP 


TRADE  WITH  YOUR  ALUMNUS 


“SONNY” 

and  the  savings  account — are  they 
growing  up  together? 
among  the  many  uncertain  things  the 
future  holds  for  you,  one  thing  you  can 
make  certain — 

a 

Savings  Account 

ARLINGTON  FIVE  CENTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

MAIN  OFFICE 
626  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 
BRANCH  OFFICES 

EAST  ARLINGTON  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

190  Massachusetts  Ave.  1300  Massachusetts  Ave. 


81,000-00  FOR  YOU! 

It  sounds  like  a lot  of  money  and  it  is.  You  would  particularly 
think  so  if  you  had  to  raise  that  amount  at  once  for  some  emergency. 

BUT  if  you  will  start  now  or  at  least  as  soon  as  you  graduate, 
you  can  accumulate  this  sum  by  saving  only  $5  per  month.  That  is 
not  very  difficult  but  you  must  make  the  start  and  then  save  systema- 
tically. In  little  less  than  twelve  years  (when  you  are  about  30  years 
of  age)  this  little  nest  egg  will  be  ready  and  waiting  your  bidding. 

We  have  suggested  a modest  sum,  but  you  may  save  more  or  less 
than  this  amount,  according  to  your  means.  Our  greatest  hope  is  that 
you  will  adopt  the  “co-operative  plan”  and  acquire  the  most  desirable 
habit  of  THRIFT. 

Let  us  explain  at  our  banking  rooms  how  we  can  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  you! 


THE 

ARLINGTON  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


622  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


The  new  VIII  as  BUICK  builds  it. 


ARLINGTON  BUICK  COMPANY 


; Sales  and  Service 

I 

l 835  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

i Telephone:  Arl.  5300-5301 


ICE  CREAM 
SODAS 
CANDIES 
HOT  DRINKS 
LUNCHES 


Go  To- 


1 Arlington  Lexington  J 

7 i 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Picture  Framing- 


% 


78  Summer  Street 

(Cor.  Summer  and  Mill  Sts.) 
also 

4 Park  Square,  Boston 


7 


{ 


NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 


DAY  DIVISION 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engineering 
firms,  offers  curriculums  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
the  following  branches  of  engineer- 
ing: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine 
theory  with  two  years  of  practice  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
earn  his  tuition  and  a part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 

For  catalog  or  any  further  information  write  to: 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business  firms, 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields  of  business: 

Accounting 
Banking  and  Finance 
Business  Management 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCLGGL 

CLALIGN 
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The  sudden  death,  on  Monday,  December  15,  of  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Palmer  was  a shocking  surprise  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him.  His  busy  hours 
in  both  sessions  of  our  school-day,  at  the  night-school, 
as  well  as  in  the  summer-school  have  brought  him  into 
contacts  with  many  Arlington  people — people  to  whom 
he  has  definitely  been  a friend  and  a helper.  We  shall 
miss  his  kind  assistance  and  his  genial  smile  so  much 
— and  more,  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  had  an  interesting  career  in  his 
years  at  school.  After  his  graduation  from  Bay  Path 
Institute,  where  he  received  his  training  as  a teacher, 
he  became  head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Windham  High  School,  Willimantic,  Connecticut;  then 
he  accepted  the  headship  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  For  some  time 
after  this  he  entered  business  until  1922  only  to  return 
to  school  work  again  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts.  In 
1926  he  came  to  Arlington  where  he  has  been  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  assistant  principal, 
and  principal  of  both  evening  and  summer  schools. 

The  students  of  Arlington  High  School  through  THE 
CLARION  extend  their  deepest  sympathy  to  those  so 
near  and  dear  to  Mr.  Palmer. 
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Robert  Hyde  ’32 


HAVE  you  ever  found  yourself  with  a 
little  time  to  kill?  Time  during  which 
you  hadn’t  anything  special  that  you 
wanted  to  do?  And  did  you  feel  sleepy,  but 
not  tired?  And  when  you  did  feel  that 
way,  did  you  go  instinctively  to  the  only 
comfy  chair  in  the  house  and  slump  way 
down  in  it?  And  when  you  were  slumped 
to  your  satisfaction  did  you  begin  to  day- 
dream and  think  about  things  that  have 
happened  to  you — exciting  things,  I mean? 
Did  you  ever  live  over  again  in  your  fancy 
the  most  exciting  thing  that  had  ever 
happened  to  you  in  your  young  life?  Have 
you  ever  done  that?  I have,  and  with  good 
reason.  And  now,  if  all  these  rather  per- 
sonal questions  haven’t  scared  you  away. 
I’m.  going  to  let  you  live  over  again  with 
me  an  adventure  which  I had  three  years 
ago  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve.  And  to 
make  it  more  realistic,  and  to  better  convey 
the  impression  that  it  is  really  happening 
to  us  as  I write,  I shall  write  it  all  in  the 
present  tense,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  a few  words  of  explanation  here  and 
there. 

First  I see  clouds  of  dust.  Surely  there 
must  be  more  to  my  daydream  than  that! 
Indeed  there  is!  My  two  cousins  and  I 
are  walking  along  a dry,  dusty,  country 
road.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned clouds  of  dust,  but  they  don’t 
bother  us  much.  Little  do  we  realize  that 
on  the  morrow  we  shall  be  among  different 
clouds — and  not  walking  either!  We  are 
bound  for  the  Martha’s  Vineyard  Airport 


to  spend  the  morning.  My  cousins  are 
younger  than  I,  “Norm”  by  one  year,  and 
“Al”  by  three  years.  (The  setting  of  thig 
daydream  is  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard, about  five  miles  south  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  Vineyard  has  many  charms  for  those 
who  know  where  to  look  for  them,  and  it 
was  a unique  experience  to  be  able  to 
see  them  all  at  one  glance,  as  we  did.  It 
is  oidy  within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
that  the  island  has  boasted  a real  airport, 
but  its  sky  harbor  has  improved  immensely 
since  three  years  ago,  at  which  time  this 
adventure  took  place.)  We  trudge  along 
talking  and  laughing,  and  kicking  up  great 
clouds  of  dust.  Our  steps  are  hastened  by 
the  sight  of  an  airplane  that  overtakes  us, 
and  roars  by,  a few  hundred  feet  above  our 
heads. 

Arriving  at  the  field  we  find  two  air- 
planes, one  of  which  we  have  just  seen, 
and  another  which  has  recently  crashed, 
and  is  now  in  pieces  on  the  ground.  Several 
men  are  busily  engaged  in  putting  it  to- 
gether again  so  that  it  will  be  in  condition 
for  the  air  meet  which  is  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  billed  as  the  “1st  Annual  Air  Meet” 
and  naturally  there  is  much  bustle  and 
rushing  about  to  get  the  field  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  host  of  expected  visitors.  By 
“visitors”  I mean  airplanes  which  fly  down 
to  take  part  in  the  meet.  One  or  two  arrive 
while  we  are  there.  We  soon  get  acquainted 
with  the  aviators  and  lend  a hand  at  the 
work  whenever  we  can,  just  for  the  fun  of 
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it.  At  first  they  think  we  are  a “bunch  of 
air-minded  dumbells,”  and  they  try  some 
“gags”  on  us  that  are  as  old  as  successful 
aviation.  For  instance,  one  joker  tells  me, 
seriously,  to  go  and  ask  the  manager  for  a 
pail  of  “prop  wash.”  Propeller  “wash”  is 
the  air  current  or  slipstream  caused  by  the 
whirling  blades  of  a propeller.  That  is 
only  a sample  of  the  fun  we  have  as  we 
set  up  a tent  to  serve  as  headquarters,  and 
also  help  reassemble  the  plane.  We  don’t  do 
such  a great  deal  of  work,  but  we  show 
them  that  we  are  willing  to  work,  and  glad 
to  help  whenever  we  can. 

About  half  past  eleven  we  are  through. 
We  have  forgotten  all  about  home  and 
dinner  for  the  moment,  and  we  stand 
around  examining  the  planes  which  have 
come  down  for  the  meet.  There  are  only 
seven  or  eight  so  far,  but  at  least  twenty- 
five  are  expected  by  tomorrow.  We  discuss 
the  new  arrivals  and  each  picks  out  his 
favorite,  whereupon  a series  of  arguments 
begin  as  to  which  plane  is  the  best.  Mean- 
while the  field  manager,  a very  likeable 
fellow,  is  talking  earnestly  with  his  as- 
sistants. Imagine  our  surprise  and  joy  when 
he  turns  to  us  and  says  that  if  we  will  do 
a certain  job  for  him  he  will  give  us  a 
regular  airplane  ride  tomorrow  morning. 
Without  a moment’s  deliberation  we  as- 
sent. But  then  comes  a sobering  thought: 
“What  about  our  dinner?” 

“0,  then  you  haven’t  brought  it  with 
you?” 

“No,  what  shall  we  do?” 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  to  stop  in  at  the 
camp  and  tell  the  cook  that  I said  to  give 
you  some  dinner.” 

We  do  so  without  delay,  and  the  cook 
gives  us  a big  dinner  including  all  the 
bread  and  jam,  and  cookies,  we  can  eat. 

Our  job  then  is  to  move  a huge  pile  of 
building  scraps,  and  to  pile  them  neatly 
behind  a barn.  The  scraps  are  left-overs 


from  remodelling  a house,  which  is  to  serve 
as  living  quarters  for  the  students  at  the 
flying  school.  We  work  all  afternoon,  and 
don  l get  home  until  half  past  seven  that 
evening,  having  been  away  all  day.  The 
airport  is  about  seven  miles  from  where  we 
live,  but  it  is  easy  to  get  rides  on  the  is- 
land. Our  summer  cottage  on  the  Vineyard 
is  in  the  town  of  Oak  Bluffs.  Fr6m  Oak 
Bluffs  to  Edgartown  is  six  miles  along  a 
state  road,  and  from  Edgartown  to  the  air- 
port is  about  a mile  and  a half,  or  maybe 
two.  We  find,  on  reaching  home,  that  our 
folks  have  started  out  to  look  for  us.  And 
the  more  we  tell  them  the  more  bewildered 
they  get.  Norm  and  A1  go  home,  and  I 
don’t  see  them  until  the  next  morning.  I 
don’t  know  whether  their  mother  will  let 
them  go,  but  my  folks  haven't  the  heart  to 
refuse  me  that  coveted  ride  after  all  that 
work.  I am  very  tired  and  I go  to  bed  right 
after  supper.  I fall  asleep  wondering  what 
will  happen  to  me  tomorrow. 

Next  morning  I wake  up  “de  bonne 
heure”  and  hustle  into  my  clothes.  Norm, 
Al,  and  I plan  to  take  lunches  and  spend 
the  day  at  the  meet.  Mother  is  to  prepare 
my  lunch  while  I go  after  my  cousins.  As 
soon  as  I see  their  disconsolate  expressions 
I know  what  is  wrong — they  can’t  go!  Al 
refuses  to  join  us,  but  Norm  and  I are  not 
long  in  planning  our  escape.  I go  home  for 
my  lunch,  while  Norm  hurries  down  town 
to  make  use  of  his  mother’s  charge  ac- 
count at  the  grocery.  That  account  has  been 
useful  before  now,  and  Norm  knows  just 
what  to  get. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  we  are  comfortably 
seated  in  the  tonneau  of  a touring  car, 
speeding  toward  forbidden  Edgartown.  We 
tell  our  benefactor  all  about  it — except  the 
escape. 

“What  have  you  got  for  lunch  Norm?”  I 
ask  eyeing  his  bulky  paper  bag.  He  grins 
a very  satisfied  grin,  and  turns  the  contents 
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out  into  his  lap.  I thought  he  would  never 
stop  taking  things  out  of  that  bag;  oranges, 
apples,  plums,  a “DeLuxe  Assortment”  of 
cookies,  candy,  gum,  and  I forget, — all  for 
his  dinner. 

“Gosh  all  Hemlock!  How  do  you  expect 
to  eat  all  that  collection  for  dinner?”  I 
ask  him. 

“If  I can't.  I'll  let  you  help  me,”  he  re- 
plies with  another  grin. 

We  are  soon  in  Edgartown,  and  a short 
while  afterwards  we  get  a ride  in  a car 
bound  for  the  field.  The  people  in  it  tell  us 
that  they  went  up  the  day  before,  and  that 
we  are  sure  to  like  it.  When  we  reach  the 
field  we  find  that  there  are  already  at  least 
twenty  planes.  We  duck  our  lunches  behind 
a bush  and  stroll  around  looking  over  the 
new  arrivals.  Another  one  sails  down  from 
the  sky  and  immediately  attracts  everyone’s 
attention.  The  fuselage  of  the  plane  is 
covered  with  large  Chinese  letters,  and  the 
pilot  is  a rather  corpulent  Chinaman.  He  is 
the  biggest  Chinaman  I ever  saw.  He  is  very 
good  natured  and  is  continually  smiling. 
He  only  grins  when  his  pilot  friends  slap 
him  on  the  back  and  inquire  after  the 
health  of  the  “Flying  Laundry,”  as  they 
have  dubbed  his  plane. 

The  misty  clouds,  that  obscured  the  sun 
and.  sky  since  early  morning,  clear  away  by 
ten  thirty,  and  meanwhile  two  things  hap- 
pen that  interest  us.  First  a little  excite- 
ment is  caused  by  a student  flyer  when  his 
plane  nearly  ground-loops  after  a wheel 
collapses.  The  landing  gear  had  weakened 
under  the  strain  of  too  many  bad  landings. 
We  are  quite  alarmed  when  we  see  that  his 
white  flying  suit  is  covered  witli  blood,  but 
we  soon  discover  that  his  oidy  injuries  are 
to  his  nose,  and  to  his  dignity— mostly  the 
latter.  The  second  incident  causes  us  more 
alarm.  Norm’s  big  brother  comes  to  the 
field  on  his  motorcycle,  undoubtedly  with 
the  intention  of  locating  us,  if  we  are  there. 


We  hide  behind  some  planes  until  he  goes 
away.  Fortunately  he  doesn't  tell  the  man- 
ager not  to  let  us  go  up.  Either  it  doesn  t 
occur  to  him,  or  else  he  can’t  see  the 
manager  around. 

Now  the  long  awaited  moment  comes. 
We  are  to  go  up  now  before  the  expected 
passenger  business  arrives.  Our  pilot  is 
a slim  fellow  with  glasses.  The  glasses  don’t 
bother  him  any.  however;  he  just  wears  his 
goggles  right  over  them.  We  are  to  go  up  in 
the  “Waco”  open  cockpit  biplane  which 
roared  by  us  as  we  trudged  up  the  dusty 
road,  the  day  before.  We  have  neither  hel- 
met nor  parachute.  But  Norm  and  I climb 
into  the  forward  cockpit;  the  pilot,  into  the 
rear  one.  I have  a funny  feeling  down  in- 
side me;  not  fear,  but  a sort  of  curious  an- 
ticipation. 

“Gas  on,  spark  off!’’  shouts  the  mech- 
anic. The  pilot  repeats  the  words,  perform- 
ing the  actions  at  the  same  time.  The  mech- 
anic spins  the  propeller. 

“CONTACT!”  lie  hollers,  jumping  away. 
The  pilot  repeats  that  word  also,  suiting 
the  action  to  it.  The  propeller  turns  lazily 
over  two  or  three  times,  then  suddenly  be- 
comes a blur  of  light.  The  pilot  advances 
the  throttle,  warming  up  the  motor.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  that  tumult 
of  sound.  It  is  a mighty  song  from  man- 
made lungs  of  steel;  a song  that  surges 
through  my  whole  body;  a majestic  chord 
of  tremendous  volume.  Two  mechanics  help 
us  head  into  the  wind,  and  with  the  pulsing 
crescendo  of  the  motor  increasing  to  a 
steady,  deep  throated  roar,  we  move  slowly, 
then  swiftly,  over  the  ground. 

When  the  wheels  cease  to  bump  and 
thump  along  beneath  us,  I realize  that  we 
are  off  the  ground.  We  have  left  the  field 
behind  us  now,  and  are  flying  over  farm 
land.  We  rise  rapidly  as  we  rush  through 
the  air.  As  I thrust  my  arm  out  into  the 
slipstream,  the  air  feels  like  so  much  jelly. 
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Ahead  we  see  the  long,  white  line  of  break- 
ers along  the  South  Shore.  Just  before 
reaching  them  we  bank  slightly  to  the  right 
and  come  around  in  a long,  graceful  curve. 
As  the  plane  reaches  the  two  thousand  foot 
level  she  levels  out  and  cruises  leisurely 
back  toward  Edgartown  at  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  We  can  see  the  whole  is- 
land, as  the  day  is  wonderfully  clear.  The 
dimensions  of  houses  have  seemingly 
dwindled  to  a few  inches,  and  the  sandy 
roads  appear  like  narrow,  winding  rib- 
bons. Edgartown,  in  miniature,  lies  below 
us,  while  tiny  white  yachts,  seemingly  frac- 
tions of  an  inch  in  length,  make  thread-like 
ripples  on  the  blue  surfaces  of  the  harbor, 
and  Katama  Bay.  It  is  like  a scale  relief 
map,  the  most  perfect  ever  made,  that 
stretches  away  for  miles  until  it  fades  away 
in  the  blue  haze  of  the  horizon. 

We  can  take  it  all  in  at  a glance: — the 
blue  Atlantic,  the  towns,  hills,  and  rolling 
farmland  of  the  Vineyard,  and  of  Chap- 
paquiddick,  a smaller  neighboring  island. 
By  merely  turning  our  heads  we  can  see  the 
ships  creeping  up  the  Sound,  or  an  auto 
crawling  over  a road  in  the  heart  of  the 
island,  a good  hour’s  ride  from  the  ocean. 

Our  attempts  at  conversation  are  so  un- 
successful that  we  soon  give  them  up,  and 
each  of  us  is  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

While  flying  one  has  the  impulse  to  gaze 
off  into  nothing,  at  least  I do.  I forget  the 
plane;  I forget  Norm;  I forget  the  pilot. 
There  seems  to  be  just  I and  the  motor, 
both  pouring  out  our  souls,  one  in  thought, 
the  other  in  sound.  For  the  moment  I feel 
as  if  I could  go  on  like  this  forever,  just 
thinking  and  listening.  It  doesn't  seem  to 
be  the  airplane  that  is  holding  me  up,  it 
seems  to  be  that  mighty  chant  of  power. 
The  most  gifted  composer  can  never  write 
that  song;  no  organ,  no  symphony  orches- 
tra can  ever  reproduce  just  that  chord.  I 
am  almost  hypnotized  by  it;  my  brain 


seems  drunk  with  thought.  I sit  there  al- 
most petrified,  and  looking  very  hard — at 
nothing.  Then  I stir;  I seem  to  have  just 
awakened.  I speculate  as  to  where  I have 
been  for  the  last  five  minutes.  Then  I 
explain  it  all  away  to  myself  by  thinking 
that  I certainly  must  have  a wonderful  im- 
agination. Now  that  I am  back  on  terra 
firma  my  reverie  seems  foolish  and  im- 
probable, a fiction  of  the  imagination.  Who 
knows?  I shall  have  to  try  it  again  and 
see.  Now  that  I am  back  to  earth  and  have 
resumed  the  daily  grind  of  life  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  I have  ever  felt  as 
if  I were  detached  from  it.  Who  knows 
about  that  either?  Another  time  will  prove 
it,  if  conditions  permit,  and  I shall  be  glad, 
no  matter  which  way  it  is  proved. 

(And  now  that  we  have  finished  that 
pleasant  little  discourse  on  whether  my  im- 
pressions as  here  recorded  are  fictitious,  or 
not,  let’s  go  back  to  our  airplane  which  is 
still  cruising  about  over  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard, where  we  left  it.) 

The  pilot  stirs.  Suddenly  he  banks  the 
ship  so  steeply  to  the  left  that  the  horizon 
becomes  vertical ! Regretfully  we  realize 
that  our  ride  is  almost  over.  The  pilot  re- 
leases the  throttle,  and  the  song  of  steel 
dies  to  a muttering  purr.  The  motor  is  idl- 
ing. An  entirely  different  sound  fills  our 
ears.  We  hear  the  shriek  of  struts  and  wires 
as  we  dive  toward  the  earth  at  bullet  speed. 
We  go  from  two  thousand  feet  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  a few  seconds.  The  ship  levels 
out,  the  motor  takes  hold,  and  houses, 
trees,  and  telegraph  wires  flash  by  so  fast 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable.  We  see 
them  ahead,  and  before  we  can  turn  our 
heads,  they  are  far  behind ! What  a grand 
finale  to  our  ride!  We  roar  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  a sea  of  upturned  faces,  the 
motor  sputters  and  dies,  and  we  settle 
gently  to  the  ground  for  a perfect  three- 
pointer. 
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FERNS,  roses,  silver  polish,  coffee, 
grapefruit,  cherries,  and  powder,” 
read  Dorothy  Bartlett  from  a very  much 
scratched  out  shopping  list.  “Oh,  dear,  I 
do  hope  everything  will  go  off  well  tomor- 
row night.  If  father  should  ever  say  ‘ain’t’ 
or  treat  Sarah  as  if  she  were  a member  of 
the  family  instead  of  a maid.  I’d  just  die 
of  mortification.  I wish  I hadn’t  asked 
Donald  to  have  sup — dinner  with  us.  Well, 
I’ve  done  it  and  I’ll  just  pray  for  the  best.” 
The  girl  slowly  walked  along  the  avenue, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  boy  who  was  to 
have  dinner  with  the  Bartlett  family  the 
next  evening.  The  young  man,  Donald  Law- 
rence, was  the  answer  to  any  maiden’s 
prayer.  He  was  tall  and  slim,  and  at  the 
tender  age  of  twenty.  He  had  black  hair, 
dark  blue  eyes,  and  a profile  like  a Greek 
god’s.  Besides,  he  was  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team  of  his  college.  Donald  had  met 
Dot  at  a college  “prom”.  She  was  eighteen. 
And  though  it  was  not  her  first  “prom”,  it 
was  the  first  time  she  had  met  a boy  like 
Don. 

When  Dorothy  voiced  the  wish  that  she 
could  have  Donald  to  dinner  some  night, 
Mrs.  Bartlett  nodded  her  head  in  approval. 

“Of  course  I don’t  mind,  dear,”  she  said. 
“Here  you  are  eighteen  and  you  have 
hardly  looked  at  the  hoys.  When  I was 
your  age,  I was  married  and  the  next  year 
you  were  born.  Nine  years  later  Jimmy 
came  along. 

“Of  course,  it  would  be  nice  if  you  could 
find  a count  or  some  titled  person,  but  I 
don’t  suppose  you  will  because  your  father 
wouldn’t  leave  his  business  long  enough 
to  take  us  to  Europe.” 

And  mother  and  daughter  began  to  talk 


about  the  husband  and  father  who  refused 
to  go  in  search  of  culture. 

“It  isn’t  as  if  we  didn't  have  the  money,” 
moaned  Mrs.  Bartlett.  “Your  father  doesn’t 
realize  that  you  should  have  a chance  to 
see  the  world  and  become  someone.  You 
could,  you  know,  if  you  had  the  back- 
ground. We  should  travel  and  acquire  a 
background.  I’ll  speak  to  your  father  about 
doing  that  and  see  if  he  won’t  finally  give 
in.  He  is  such  a stubborn  man!  Everyone 
in  town  realizes  that  we  are  undoubtedly 
the  society  leaders  here  in  Coldwater,  but 
what  does  that  amount  to?  Coldwater!  I 
was  going  to  give  your  father  a good  talk- 
ing to,  but  I’ll  put  it  off  a little,  now  that 
Donald  has  appeared  on  the  scene. ” 
“Now,  mother,  let’s  plan  about  the  din- 
ner. I want  something  very  nice.  Let  me 
see,  we  could  have  kornlet  soup,  Mary- 
land chicken,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  er — 
creamed  cauliflower,  cranberry  sauce, 
dressed  lettuce,  and  some  of  those  wonder- 
ful Polish  tartlets  that  Nora  makes.  Oh 
yes,  we  must  have  after  dinner  coffee. 

At  breakfast  the  following  morning,  the 
following  conversation  promised  to  make 
the  next  evening  a happy  one: 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  tonight  after 
dinner,  daughter?”  asked  James  Bartlett, 
Senior.  “Are  you  staying  in  or  are  you 
going  to  the  movies?  Mother  and  I have 
seats  for  the  new  musical  comedy  at  the 
Colonial,  so  we  shan’t  be  home.  I don’t 
know  what  Jimmy  is  doing,”  he  added. 

“Me?  I’m  gona  go  over  t’  David  Tem- 
ple’s house  and  play  with  th’  gang,”  spoke 
up  Jimmy  through  a mouthful  of  cereal. 

“Donald  and  I are  staying  home,  Dad,” 
replied  Dot.  “He  has  a new  book  he  wants 
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to  tell  me  about.  We’ll  be  all  right  with 
Aunt  Mabel  next  door,  so  you  can  trot 
along  with  mother  to  the  theatre  and  feel 
perfectly  safe  about  us.” 

“By  the  way,  how  long  have  you  known 
this  Lawrence  fellow?”  asked  Mr.  Bart- 
lett. 

“I  met  him  at  the  University  ‘prom’  in 
the  spring,”  said  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
“Haven’t  I known  him  long  enough,  or 
have  I known  him  too  long?  Mother  has 
met  him  and  she  says  he  is  a nice  boy.” 
“Then  it  is  all  right.  I just  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  he  isn’t  one  of  these  street  corner 
sheiks.” 

“No,  indeed,  Daddy.  He  comes  from  one 
of  Philadelphia’s  oldest  families.  Now 
please,  all  of  you,  be  on  your  best  behavior 
tonight.  If  anything  should  go  wrong  I’d 
never  be  able — ” 

“To  catch  him  for  a husband,  wuz  you 
gona  say,  sis?”  interrupted  Jimmy.  “Gee 
whiz,”  he  continued,  “if  I gotta  dress  up 
and  put  on  m’  manners  and  new  shoes  when 
you  have  a fella  call  on  ya,  I’m  gona — 
“That  will  be  all,  Junior,”  spoke  Mrs. 
Bartlett  in  a very  severe  tone.  “Please  see 
that  you  behave  properly  tonight.” 

“\a,  I s’pose  if  I don’t  be  a good  boy, 
I’ll  ruin  m’  sister’s  chanct  of  gettin’  a 
man  t’  sup’rt  her  in  her  old  age,  special’y 
one  from  Phil’delphia’s  oldest  fam’lies.” 
“James!”  and  breakfast  came  to  an  end. 
All  day  long  Dorothy,  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
and  the  servants  worked  frantically,  pre- 
paring for  the  great  event  that  evening. 

At  noon  Junior  came  home,  ate  his 
lunch,  and  departed  for  school  with  a 
knowing  look  in  his  eye. 

“She  won’t  he  sa  big  and  stuck-up,  when 
I get  through  with  ‘a  ternight,”  Nora  heard 
him  murmur  as  he  slammed  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

“Dad,”  said  daughter  that  night,  “your 
dress  suit  is  on  your  bed  and  I want  you 
to  wear  it  tonight.” 


“Me!  Wear  that  dress  suit?  Not  if  I 
know  it  first,”  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  a domestic  revolution  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  house.  Daughter  finally  em- 
erged, the  conqueror. 

“Mother!”  she  attacked  her  next  victim. 
“You  surely  are  not  planning  to  wear  that 
rag,  are  you?  Put  on  your  black  velvet  and 
those  diamonds  that  Great  Aunt  Lucy 
willed  you.” 

“But  dear,  he  is  only  a young  college 
boy  and  such  a formal  dress  would  not  he 
in  good  taste.” 

“Well,  I don’t  care,  I want  you  to  wear 
them.  Pleeaasee. 

“Junior,  go  wash  your  face,  black  your 
shoes,  get  a clean  handkerchief,  brush  your 
hair,  and — •” 

“Aw,  gee,  I don’t  needta.  I’m  not  goin’ t’ 
’n  opera.  I’m  gona  go  over  t’ — ” 

“Never  you  mind.  You  are  eating  dinner 
here  and  you  are  going  to  be  a little  gentle- 
man, if  you  can. 

“Oh  why,  why  did  I ever  invite  Donald 
here  to  this  house?” 

“Ya,  that’s  what  me  and  Dad  wants  t’ 
know.” 

There  was  a sharp  peal  of  a doorbell  and 
Sarah,  the  maid,  went  to  the  door. 

“Dad,”  came  the  agonized  whisper,  “go 
down  and  entertain  him  until  I can  come 
down.” 

“Well,  I was  just  a-going  to,”  came  the 
dogged  reply. 

“I  should  hope  you  wouldn’t  if  I hadn’t 
asked  you  to.  Imagine  going  in  and  say- 
ing — 

“Hurry  up  and  dress,  I’m  not  goin’  to 
sit  down  there  all  night  with  that  young 
son  of  the  elite.” 

Ten  minutes  elapsed  and  not  a sound 
came  from  the  living-room.  Then  came 
footsteps  in  the  front  hall  and  Dot  made 
her  entrance. 

“Why  hello,  Donald,”  she  cooed.  “I  did 
not  have  any  idea  you  were  here  or  I 
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should  have  been  down  ages  ago.” 

A low  cough  came  from  a dark  corner 
of  the  room  and  Mr.  Bartlett  glared  at  his 
daughter. 

“Huh,  no  idea  he  was  here,  and  me 
doing  my  best  to  draw  the  young  fella  out 
and  make  him  feel  at  home,  but  does  he 
speak?  No,  nary  a word  except  about  some- 
thing I don’t  know  anything  about,”  mut- 
tered the  disgusted  man  to  himself. 

“Good  gracious,  hope  she  ain’t  going  to 
introduce  me  to  that  young  sphinx.” 

But  she  did;  and  she  presented  the  rest 
of  the  family  in  a very  charming,  girlish 
way. 

“Supper’s  ready,  mum,”  shrieked  Sarah 
from  the  dining-room. 

A pained  look  passed  between  the  mother 
and  daughter  as  they  went  out  to  dinner. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  table, 
Junior  broke  the  silence  by  asking,  “Want 
me  t‘  lead  in  sayin’  grace,  Pop?” 

Dorothy  laughed  and  playfully  shook 
her  huger  at  Jimmy.  “Why,  honey,”  she 
laughed,  “since  when  have  we  been  in  the 
custom  of  saying  grace?” 

“We  never  say  it,  but  I jest  thought  I 
would  do  m’  part  in  makin’  this  meal  th’ 
swellest — •” 

“Have  you  any  homework  tonight,  son?” 
sweetly  asked  Mrs.  Bartlett,  at  the  same 
time  shaking  her  head  at  him. 

In  his  anxiety  to  tell  her  it  was  all  done, 
Jimmy  brushed  off  his  glass  of  water  into 
Donald’s  lap. 

Dorothy  was  glad  when  the  meal  was 
finished.  Junior  quickly  vanished  while 
mother  and  father  departed  about  ten 
minutes  later. 

“Let’s  go  into  the  sun  room,”  suggested 
Dot.  “It  is  so  much  nicer  in  there. 

“Tell  me,  how  did  you  like  my  par- 
ents?” Then  after  glancing  at  his  plainly 
tailored  blue  serge  suit,  she  added,  “You 
will  pardon  their  formal  dress,  I know. 
They  were  going  to  a theatre  party  after 


dinner,  and  they  didn’t  want  to  bother  to 
have  to  dress  twice.” 

“I  like  your  parents  first  rate,  but  I 
like  you  lots  better. 

“Here,  I brought  these  along  to  make  the 
sweetest  girl  sweeter,”  and  Donald  brought 
out  a box  of  Huyler’s  candies. 

“Oh,  how  kind  of  you,”  the  girl  trilled. 
“My  favorite  kind  of  candy!  Thank  you  so 
much.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,  It  is  small  pay  for 
being  asked  here  tonight.  You  don’t  know 
how  I enjoyed  it,”  and  a brief  silence 
sprung  up  between  the  two. 

“By  the  way,  Dot,  have  you  read  ‘Mirth- 
ful Haven’?  I have  it  here;  want  to  read 
some  tonight?” 

A sigh  escaped  into  the  room,  but  it  was 
not  noticed  by  the  two  young  people  who 
had  begun  to  read. 

“You  know,”  after  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
“no  author  could  possibly  describe  you,” 
Donald  began. 

“You  are  so  different,  and  you  are  so 
petite,  and  well,  I don’t  know  how  to  des- 
cribe you  myself,  even  though  I know  you 
rather  well. 

“Your  hair  is  such  a pretty  auburn,  and 
your  eyes  are  such  a beautiful  brown.  You 
are  so  nice  to  your  mother  and  father.  One 
can  see  that  you  just  adore  that  little 
brother  of  yours.  He  is  such  a polite  little 
fellow,  too.  I am  sure  that  he  would 
never — -” 

“Achoo,  achoo,  achoo,”  loud  sneezes 
brought  Dorothy  to  her  feet.  She  quickly 
stooped  to  the  point  where  the  noise  came 
from;  and  lifted  back  the  linen  valance  of 
the  davenport.  There  were  the  three  Temple 
boys. 

“Junior,”  she  called. 

“Yes,  sis,”  replied  that  individual,  “I’m 
a-comin’  jest  as  soon  as  I kin  git  out  from 
under  this  chair.”  He  crawled  out  from  a 
chair  in  a corner.  Then  from  behind  the 
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French  doors  that  led  into  the  living  room 
stepped  four  more  hoys. 

“Young  man,”  spoke  Miss  Dorothy,  her 
voice  trembling  with  rage,  “you  may  wait 
until  father  gets  back  before  you  start  for 
bed.” 

“Aw,  gee,”  muttered  Jimmy  as  he 
crawled  painfully  into  his  bed  much  later 
that  night.  “What’d  Tubby  haf  t’  go  ‘nd 
sneeze  fer  jest  then?  The  hoy  friend  was 


just  beginning  to  get  ‘mushy’  and  it  cer- 
tainly took  that  guy  a long  time  t’  get  up 
steam.  He  sure  had  a good  line.  And  then 
Tub  hadta  inter’upt  and  spoil  it  all. 

“Wisht  I’d  asked  Dad  if  he’d  ever  lis- 
tened when  his  sister  hada  beau  nd  maybe 
he  wouldna  slippered  me  so  much.  Oh  well, 
I’ll  remember  ta  th’  next  time,”  and  he 
pulled  the  blankets  up  around  his  nose  and 
went  to  sleep. 


Cljrtgtmas; 

Ruth  Spence. 


JANE  stood  at  the  closet  door — a letter 
in  her  hand.  It  was  an  invitation  to 
the  Christmas  Eve  dance  to  be  given  by 
one  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  state. 
She  would  hate  to  miss  it,  and  if  she  did, 
how  disappointed  Bob  would  he.  He  must 
have  counted  on  her  going.  He  was  a dear 
hoy.  Yes,  she  would  make  him  proud  of  her 
on  Christmas  Eve.  Yet  she  shuddered  to 
think  that  she  must  wear  that  same  old 
black  evening  gown  that  she  had  worn  for 
the  past  two  years.  What  could  she  do? 

She  had  just  thirty  dollars  left  from  her 
Christmas  money,  and  that  she  had  kept 
for  the  family’s  Christmas  gifts.  She  could 
buy  that  lovely  red  satin  dress  that  she  had 
seen  in  Warner’s!  She  blushed  to  think  how 
startling  she  would  look  in  it.  Her  red 
cheeks  and  dark  hair  would  look  brighter 
than  ever.  But  then,  she  would  only  have 
five  dollars  left.  Mother  wouldn’t  mind  if 
she  gave  her  a small  gift  and  Dad,  dear 
Dad,  he  wouldn’t  care.  The  twins,  Bobbie 
and  Betty,  would  hardly  know  the  dif- 
ference; but  Tom  wanted  a football,  and 
one  could  hardly  get  a football  for  a 
dollar. 

The  next  day  at  noon  hour  Jane  ate  her 
lunch  hurriedly;  then  went  into  Warner’s. 
The  red  dress  looked  prettier  than  ever. 
The  temptation  was  great,  and  Jane  decided 


to  get  the  dress  the  next  day.  She  hurried 
into  the  ladies’  department,  but  could  find 
nothing  suitable  for  Mother;  for  Mother 
had  wanted  a turquoise  ring  for  years,  and 
Jane  was  going  to  surprise  her  with  one 
this  year.  Mother  would  always  look  long- 
ingly at  one  and  say,  “0,  I’ll  get  one 
some  day.”  And  as  in  many  similar  in- 
stances the  some  day  had  never  come.  Then 
she  was  going  to  buy  Dad  a pair  of  slip- 
pers. She  had  noticed  he  had  none  to  put  on 
since  his  last  pair  had  worn  out.  Jane 
went  into  the  toy  department  thinking  she 
might  find  something  for  the  twins. 

At  the  counter  there  stood  two  women, 
poorly  dressed,  but  having  their  arms 
loaded  with  bundles.  Jane  could  scarcely 
help  but  hear  their  conversation. 

“Sometimes  I think  Christmas  is  really 
a bother,”  spoke  one,  “but  I enjoy  seeing 
the  children’s  faces  when  they  find  their 
stockings  full  of  gifts.” 

“Yes,  it  would  be  a cruel  disappoint- 
ment to  them  to  hang  up  the  tiny  stockings 
and  find  them  empty,”  responded  the  other. 
Jane  thought  how  unselfish  they  were;  but 
then  everyone  is  unselfish  at  Christmas 
time.  Then  she  reflected,  “Am  I being 
selfish?  I,  Jane  Collins,  am  I so  selfish  as 
to  buy  that  red  dress  and  disappoint  the 
whole  family — no,  she  should  not.” 
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Without  thinking  of  the  attractive  red 
dress,  Jane  bought  the  football  for  Tom; 
and  two  huge,  white  stuffed  dogs  for  Betty 
and  Bobbie.  After  work  she  went  to  the 
jeweler’s  and  bought  the  ring  for  Mother. 
Jane  felt  happier  than  ever;  no  guilty  sel- 
fish feeling  now.  Dad’s  slippers  were 
purchased.  The  black  dress  was  pressed, 
and  everything  was  ready. 

The  day  before  Christmas  as  Jane  was 
bidding  her  employer  a merry  Christmas 
he  handed  her  an  envelope.  Leaving  the 
office  she  thought  how  peculiar  it  was  he 


didn’t  mail  her  the  card  instead  of  handing 
it  to  her,  but  then  he  always  did  things 
that  way.  She  opened  it  in  the  elevator. 
What  was  it?  A check,  she  could  hardly 
believe  her  eyes!  Yes,  it  was  for  her,  and 
for  twenty-five  dollars. 

Yes,  the  red  dress  was  still  at  Warner’s 
and  when  Boh  came  for  Jane  that  night 
he  knew  she  had  never  looked  lovelier 
before. 

It  wasn’t  hard  for  Jane  to  wish  the 
family  a true  and  merry  Christmas  the  next 
morning. 


;§>attb  anti 

Ruth  Bullock  ’31 


OEA,  sand,  and  sky — even  the  mention 
of  each  word  brings  a picture  to  me, 
a picture  which  I can  see  and  feel. 

The  sea  means  to  me,  as  to  many  others, 
a vast,  sometimes  foreboding,  sometimes 
inviting  symbol  of  what?  It  must  be  God. 
The  sea  is  something  holding  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  rolling  them  in  toward  me,  but 
never  leaving  them.  It  carries  them  back 
into  the  deep,  only  to  remain  there  and 
allow  me  to  continue  to  wonder.  Somehow 
as  I look  out  over  the  waves,  my  mind  be- 
gins to  dwell  on  the  more  serious  things 
of  life,  to  wonder  what  really  matters,  and 
whether  or  not  life  is  worth  living.  How 
easily  I can  become  either  despondent  or 
full  of  sheer  joy  while  alone  with  the  sea 
and  my  thoughts.  These  are  but  some  of 
the  ideas  which  come  to  me  as  I sit  on  the 
hard,  yet  comforting  rocks  of  Cape  Ann 
and  watch  great  waves  dashed  to  bits  of 
spray. 

And  then  the  sand.  I do  not  see  the 
great  dry  expanses  which  often  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  man.  In  its  place  I see  but  a 
small,  sandy  beach  by  a small  blue  lake. 


It  is  here  that  I can  think  out  my  own 
problems,  try  to  solve  them,  and  consider 
myself  as  I really  am.  The  sand  helps  me 
to  be  alone,  helps  me  to  think  of  worldly 
things,  and  to  make  decisions.  The  hardest 
thing  in  life  for  me  to  do  is  to  make  deci- 
sions, especially  that  one  which  will  affect 
my  whole  life,  that  of  choosing  a profes- 
sion. I haven’t  done  that  yet  but  when  I 
do,  I know  the  exact  spot  where  I shall 
find  myself,  and  the  decision  will  be  final, 
and  the  best  for  me. 

And  the  sky.  The  little  patch  of  blue, 
gray,  or  of  white  that  I see  each  morning 
as  I go  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  represents 
God’s  goodness.  There  must  be  some  one 
who  looks  after  this  world,  guides  it  and 
the  people  on  it.  And  He  gives  me  beauti- 
ful things  to  help  me  to  remember  Him; 
the  sky  is  one  of  those  things.  When  I see 
it,  I realize  that  I must  do  my  best  in  every 
way.  It’s  true  that  sometimes  I don’t,  but 
the  sky  brings  to  me  a sense  of  duty. 

Consequently,  with  the  restlessness  of 
the  sea,  the  “aloneness”  of  the  sand,  and 
the  symbol  of  the  sky,  1 find  myself  going 
through  life. 
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J¥!p  Jfuueral  as  IDlanneti  W\)tw  31  Habe 

Peen  Slmsei) 

/o/m  Murphy  ’33 


TT  happened  one  day  as  I was  helping  my 

mother,  the  accident  I mean.  I was  the 
only  one  in  the  family  who  thought  it  an 
accident,  and  that  was  because  I was  the 
cause  of  it.  I was  dusting  some  cut-glass- 
ware,  not  because  I was  ambitious,  but 
beecause  it  would  strengthen  my  cause  in 
procuring  money  to  attend  amusements  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  when  my  mother’s 
most  valuable  and  most  prized  bowl  fell 
and  broke  into  four  big  pieces. 

Now,  if  nobody  had  been  in  the  house 
at  that  time,  I should  probably  never  be 
telling  this  mournful  story,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  there  was.  Everybody 
rushed  to  the  scene,  where  I stood,  petrified 
with  fear,  and  captured  me.  They  in  turn 
handed  me  over  to  my  father,  who  began 
to  make  me  sorry  for  my  ambitions.  After 
that  was  over,  I was  sent  up  to  my  room 
without  any  supper. 

I tried  to  relieve  the  aching  part  of  my 
body,  but  without  success,  so,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  people  when  they  have  been 


abused,  I began  to  get  melancholy.  One 
melancholy  thought  led  to  another  and 
soon  I began  to  plan  my  funeral. 

My  casket  was  to  be  of  beautiful  mahog- 
any and  the  room  was  to  be  filled  with 
flowers  of  every  description.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  would  be  sobbing  among  them- 
selves and  telling  each  other  how  good  I 
used  to  be.  My  father  would  be  standing 
about  with  a stern  face  and  my  mother 
would  be  saying  I could  break  all  the 
bowls  I wanted  to.  Mrs.  Mellon,  who  lived 
next  to  me,  and  who  never  lost  a chance 
to  incriminate  me,  would  be  telling  the 
neighbors  what  a fine  boy  I used  to  be. 

I spent  two  hours  musing  like  this,  when 
somebody  knocked  at  the  door.  I opened 
it  and  saw  my  mother  standing  there, 
with  a big  plate  of  chicken,  mashed  pota- 
toes, and  gravy  for  me.  My  dreams  and 
melancholy  musings  were  at  once  scat- 
tered, and  dividing  my  attention  between 
the  hot  meal  and  convincing  my  mother 
that  I was  in  no  way  affected  by  my  fast, 
I soon  forgot  all  about  the  matter. 


IXeijerte 

Geraldine  Smith  ’32 


"PVO  \0U  ever  go  to  church  early  just  to 
listen  to  the  organist  play  selections 
before  the  service  has  begun?  I love  to  do 
that!  Just  to  listen  to  that  organ  peal, 
makes  me  change  from  one  frame  of  mind 
to  another  five  or  six  times  during  one  se- 
lection. I’ll  try  to  explain  how  one  piece 
in  particular  affected  me. 

The  first  few  measures  all  started  in 


softly,  gradually  grew  louder,  then  soft 
again  with  muffled  runs  at  the  end  of  each 
strain.  If  the  organist  had  kept  on  with  that 
section  of  the  piece,  I could  have  kept  my 
thoughts  on  ordinary  prayer,  but  he 
didn’t.  A quick  and  sudden  run  was  an  in- 
troduction to  a series  of  chords  played 
with  much  expression  and  not  too  loudly. 
They  shamed  me,  they  induced  me  to  pray 
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hard  for  forgiveness  for  all  my  sins.  Grad- 
ually the  chords  grew  more  distinct  and 
then — the  organist  brought  one  out  with 
decisive  distinctness  and  held  it!  “Oh  God! 
Forgive  me  for  my  sins!”  Finally,  he  let 
the  chord  go,  then  a long  tingling  run  fol- 
lowed. It  seemed  to  go  from  end  to  end  of 
the  instrument. 

Then  silence!  It  was  indeed  a passionate 
silence.  I’m  sure  every  worshipper  in  the 
church  felt  the  same  as  I ; I was  spell- 
bound, transfixed  by  the  perfectness  of  the 
silence.  But  it  was  broken  again — easily, 
reverently,  by  a little  innocent  melody — 
played  with  the  gentlest  touch!  Now,  once 
again  I could  pray  for  sinners  in  an  ordin- 
ary way. 

But  the  comforting  melody  soon  drifted 
away  to  an  interlude,  barely  heard,  and  it 
made  me  feel  as  though  I was  slowly  melt- 
ing away.  I was  growing  smaller  and 
smaller — becoming  more  indiscriminate 
every  instant!  Did  this  feeling  mean  that  I 
really  was  becoming  smaller  in  the  eyes 
of  God? 


Suddenly  a clear  trill,  like  a bird  in  the 
woodland  just  before  a thunder  clap,  broke 
that  interlude,  only  to  be  followed  by  a 
climax.  When  the  climax  started  with  its 
mighty  chords  and  runs,  it  seemed  as 
though  I started  to  grow  again,  and  I grew 
and  grew  and  grew!  It  must  have  been  that 
I grew  majestic  in  the  eyes  of  God.  I must 
have  done  some  good  deed,  and  I was  being 
rewarded  by  the  King  of  Kings!  The  walls 
swayed  and  the  benches  were  moving  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  me.  Every  con- 
ceivable thing  was  growing  dim.  I was 
alone  with  God.  My  prayers  were  answered. 
I was  forgiven,  and  I was  being  praised 
for  my  faithfulness. 

There  was  quietness  again,  when  the  or- 
ganist held  one  high,  quivering  note,  for  a 
long  time  before  he  trilled  again,  and 
lightly  scaled  down  to  a low,  mellow  tone; 
and  then,  with  a slowly  ascending  run,  I 
could  scarcely  hear  him  make  his  way 
back  to  the  top-most  note,  and  it  was  held 
until  it  wasted  away  of  its  own  accord.  The 
accompaniment  to  my  reverie  was  over. 
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A LANTERN  IN  HER  HAND. 

Bess  Streeter  Aldrich.  306  pp.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company  (1928).  $2. 

TN  HER  latest  story,  Mrs.  Aldrich  pictures 
vividly  the  struggles  and  dreams  of  the 
pioneers.  She  gives  the  life  story  of  Abbie 
Deal.  This  cheerful  pioneer  woman  was 
brought  up  in  a log  cabin  in  Iowa.  As  a 
young  bride  she  settled  on  the  prairie  in 
Nebraska.  Here,  living  in  the  crudest 
shelter  and  experiencing  many  hardships, 
she  raised  her  family.  At  a ripe  old  age 
Abbie  Deal  gained  her  reward  in  seeing 
her  early  ambitions  carried  out  by  her 
children. 

Many  novels  have  told  of  the  settling 


of  the  West,  but  none  have  portrayed  so 
well  a woman’s  past  in  our  country’s 
growth. 

CERTAIN  PEOPLE.  By  Edith  Wharton. 
232  pp.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  1930  $2.00. 

HERE  is  a collection  of  six  short  stories 
written  by  Edith  Wharton  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  magazines.  Each 
tale  is  very  different  and  yet  all,  as  most 
of  her  novels,  deal  with  the  people  of  the 
same  class. 

The  first.  Atrophy,  tells  of  Nora  Fren- 
way,  who  tries  to  see  her  lover — no  one 
had  ever  known  she  had  a lover — who  was 
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dying  in  a small  town  in  eastern  New  York 
State.  It  is  a tale  of  tense  expectation 
which  ends  in  a sudden  breathlessness  of 
disappointment. 

A Bottle  of  Perrier  is  a mystery  of  the 
barren  Sahara.  Medford,  a young  Ameri- 
can, visits  his  British  friend,  Henry  Al- 
modham,  and  shortly  after  the  American’s 
arrival,  Almodham  disappears,  presumably 
into  the  desert  on  archaeological  research. 
Miss  Wharton  holds  the  interest  of  the 
reader  until  the  grim  horror  of  the  plot  is 
realized. 

By  far  the  masterpiece  of  the  collection, 
After  Holbein,  tells  of  Mrs.  Jasper  who  has 
lost  her  mind  and  lives  with  her  servant 
and  butler  in  the  memories  of  her  society 
dinners  of  the  past.  Anson  Warley,  an  old 
man  who  tries  to  make  himself  believe  he 
is  still  young,  goes  to  Mrs.  Jasper’s  in- 
stead of  to  a party,  the  address  of  which 
he  had  forgotten.  The  picture  of  these  two 
old  society  people,  their  lives  slowly  ebb- 
ing away,  seated  at  a banquet  table  of 
paper  orchids  and  cheap  china,  is  pathetic 
and  pitiful. 

Dieu  If  Amour  is  entirely  different  from 
the  other  stories.  Godfrey,  a Norman  page, 
plans  a romantic  rescue  of  a princess.  The 
authoress  gives  the  reader  a sweet  romance 
of  medieval  Cyprus. 

In  The  Refugees,  Mrs.  Wharton  tries 
her  hand  at  humor.  It  is  the  war  story  of 
an  American  and  an  English  lady  who  mis- 
take each  other  for  Belgian  refugees. 

Mr.  Jones  is  more  interesting  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  the  element  of  mystery  again. 
Lady  Jane  opens  an  old  English  home 
filled  with  ancient  mysteries  and  guarded 
by  an  eighteenth  century  caretaker.  The 
startling  conclusion  in  this  new  plot  makes 
a good  concluding  story. 

These  stories  in  Certain  People  are  for 
the  reader  who  likes  to  curl  up  before  a 
blazing  fire  in  the  evening  and  finish  a 
short  story  before  going  to  bed  these 
“coldish”  nights. 


LITTLE  AMERICA.  By  Richard  Evelyn 
Byrd,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  Ret.  With 
74  illustrations  arid  maps.  440  pp.  New 
York : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (1930).  $5. 

BYRD,  the  only  living  man  who  has 
visited  both  the  North  and  the  South 
Poles,  has  truly  brought  forth  his  finest  lit- 
erary achievement  in  Little  America.  This 
book  describes  the  history  of  the  Byrd 
Antartic  Expedition  from  its  birth  in  Spitz- 
burgen  in  1926  until  it  left  the  Ross  Sea 
for  New  Zealand  in  February,  1930.  The 
entire  volume  embodies  adventure  and  the 
thrills  of  exploration  and  discovery  as 
well  as  humor. 

The  public  who  thinks  Byrd’s  expedition 
lacked  hardship  and  deprivation  because 
of  the  large  and  modern  equipment,  will 
find  it  is  sadly  mistaken.  Byrd  tells  of  the 
troubles  in  reaching  the  great  Ross  ice  bar- 
rier; the  dangers  of  unloading;  the  forced 
landings  on  rough  ice;  and  the  long  winter 
months  spent  in  preparing  for  the  flight 
to  the  South  Pole.  Finally,  the  circuit  to 
the  Pole  was  made  in  the  huge  Ford  air- 
plane, the  Floyd  Bennett,  and  then  home 
again  to  Little  America  with  a stop  for 
gasoline  at  the  refueling  depot.  The  ac- 
count of  the  1500  miles  sledge  trip  under- 
taken by  the  geological  party  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Laurence  M.  Gould,  Geologist  and 
second  in  command,  and  completes  Little 
America. 

This  is  a book  worth  reading— it  con- 
tains the  story  of  forty-two  men  separated 
from  civilization  by  2300  miles  of  im- 
passable ice  and  sea  for  nearly  a year.  It  is 
a book  of  action  and  a record  of  scientific 
accomplishment. 

* * * 

PHILIPPA.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick. 546  pp.  New  York : Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  (1930).  $2.50. 

PHILIPPA,  by  the  author  of  Little 
French  Girl,  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
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standing  of  recent  hooks.  It  is  the  story  of 
Philippa  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the 
day  of  her  engagement.  She  is  an  extremely 
selfish  girl  but  also  very  attractive  and 
clever.  Because  she  knows  how  much  her 
mother  and  father,  who  have  become  di- 
vorced, love  her,  she  plans  to  use  that  love 
to  arrange  things  as  she  desires.  She  is  es- 
pecially idolized  by  her  father  and  is  very 
jealous  of  his  second  wife  because  she  de- 
mands more  of  him  than  her  real  mother 
ever  had.  She  is  not  content  until  she  has 
ruined  what  chances  they  might  have  had 
for  happiness.  Philippa  and  her  father  then 
take  an  apartment  where  they  live  happily 
until  Chal  Day,  an  American  friend  of 
Philippa’s,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  returns 
to  England  and  asks  her  to  go  to  America 
with  him  immediately  as  his  wife.  This 
nearly  breaks  her  father’s  heart,  for  now  he 
is  completely  deserted.  Nevertheless,  you 
will  admire  Philippa.  Even  when  deeply 
wounding  someone,  she  can  be  so  sweet 
that  most  of  the  hurt  is  eclipsed  in  plea- 
sure. The  hook  contains  very  interesting 
and  original  discussions  about  modern  life 
and  the  effects  of  ultra  beliefs  and  actions. 
Read  Philippa.  You  will  not  regret  the 
time  spent  and  you  are  sure  to  gain  some- 
thing from  the  excellent  characterizations, 
even  if  you  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
heroine. 

* * * 

PLUCK  AND  LUCK.  By  Robert  Bench- 
ley.  With  illustrations  by  Gluyas  Williams. 
295  pp.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & Com- 
pany (1925)  $2. 

T DON  I pretend  to  be  a salesman  and 
to  be  selling  this  book  Pluck  and 
Luck,  but  I do  want  to  sell  this  idea. 
When  you  re  blue  and  discouraged  and  the 
world  seems  to  be  generally  against  you 
get  hold  of  Robert  Benchley’s  popular 
book.  Pluck  and  Luck.  On  the  cover 
the  publisher  explains  the  title.  It  seems 
that  for  such  a collection  of  diverse  essays, 


for  that’s  what  it  is,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  have  a suitable  title. 

There’s  nothing  more  enjoyable  than 
real  humor  and  here  you’ll  find  it.  If  you 
choose  to  be  very  critical,  you  might  even 
call  some  of  these  very  short  sketches  non- 
sensical; but  for  the  observing  reader, 
beneath  the  choice  of  the  light  words  there 
is  a bit  of  clever  philosophy. 

You’ll  read  Pluck  and  Luck  and  make 
the  rest  of  your  family  miserable  with 
curiosity,  by  laughing  at  the  cleverest  inter- 
pretation of  anyone’s  first  bicycle  ride  or 
at  the  folks  that  spend  the  day  packing  to 
leave  the  summer  cottage  and  then  leave 
the  bathing  suits  on  the  line. 

You’ll  like  this  book  for  the  humour  and 
cleverness,  and  you’ll  appreciate  the 
naturalness  and  the  pictures  of  life  which 
you  find  all  through  it.  It  is  very 
easy  reading  and  I can  think  of  nothing 
better  for  the  restless  invalid  or  to  give  as 
a Christmas  gift. 

* * * 

THE  DEEPENING  STREAM.  By  Doro- 
thy Canfield.  393  pp.  New  York:  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company  (1930).  $2. 

THE  Deepening  Stream  is  a masterful 
effort  of  character  portrayal.  The  plot 
moves  rather  slowly,  and  even  the  frenzied 
days  of  the  Great  War  fail  to  hurry  it  to 
completion.  Its  calm,  slow-moving  plot 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  fast-moving 
superficial  modern  fiction. 

The  story  follows  Matey  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  a brilliant  college  professor, 
from  her  childhood,  through  school  and 
college,  past  her  father’s  death,  and  finally 
to  an  uninteresting  womanhood  spent  in 
teaching  for  a living.  At  this  point  she  has 
become  a bit  cynical  and  begins  to  believe 
that  everybody  shows  to  the  world  his 
“company  manners”  and  feels  quite  dif- 
ferently underneath. 

She  marries  Adrian  Fort  and  settles 
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down  in  a small  Pennsylvania  town.  When 
the  Great  War  comes,  she,  Adrian,  and  two 
children  go  to  France  to  help  in  relief 
work.  Adrian  drives  an  ambulance  and  his 
wife  spends  the  four  long  years  aiding  re- 
fugees in  Paris.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they 
return  to  America  and  settle  down  again 


supremely  happy  because  they  have  con- 
tributed their  bits  to  help  the  hard-pushed 
French. 

The  story  of  Matey’s  character  is  won- 
derfully done.  It  is  in  the  detailed  manner 
of  portraying  the  inmost  feelings  of  very 
ordinary  people  that  Dorothy  Canfield 
excels. 


STAGE  AND  SCREEN 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  COPLEY 

RECENTLY  there  occurred  in  Boston  an 
event  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
all.  E.  E.  Clive,  Boston’s  noted  producer, 
was  forced  to  close  his  Copley  Theatre  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  patronage.  For  thir- 
teen years  he  has  been  giving  Boston  some 
of  the  better  plays  that  the  legitimate  stage 
lias  had  to  offer,  and  has  taken  a conscien- 
tious interest  in  the  production  of  these 
plays  in  order  to  insure  his  Boston  aud- 
iences the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  at  each  per- 
formance, a play  that  would  be  as  good  as 
hard  work  and  co-operation  could  make  it. 
Despite  the  excellence  of  his  offerings  and 
the  money  and  time  he  has  spent  in  order 
to  present  in  Boston  plays  that  would  be 
creditable  to  the  highly  intellectual  tastes 
of  the  people  and  would  give  visitors  to 
Boston  a very  high  impression  of  the  kind 
of  enjoyment  Bostonians  like,  patronage 
has  fallen  off  so  markedly  that  a few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Clive  was  forced  to  announce  that 
because  of  his  heavy  losses  he  would  have 
to  close  his  theatre.  Immediately  there 
came  an  offer  from  a Worcester  theatre  for 
a year’s  lease  of  that  theatre  in  which  to 
present  his  plays  to  the  people  of  Worces- 
ter. Mr.  Clive  accepted  this  with  the  as- 
surance that  if  it  were  possible,  he  would 
return  to  Boston  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Clive  has  attributed  several  factors 
to  the  disinterest  of  the  people  of  Boston 
in  the  Copley  Theatre.  One  of  them  is  the 


coming  to  Boston  of  the  1930  American 
Le  gion  Convention.  Of  course,  it  is  natural 
that  Boston  should  give  most  of  her  time 
to  something  which  does  not  happen  very 
often,  and  the  activities  of  the  Legion  were 
so  many  and  varied  that  they  left  time  for 
very  little  else.  Yet  it  seems  possible  that 
enough  people  could  be  found  from  among 
our  visitors  and  population,  who  enjoy  a 
good  play,  and  would  give  Mr.  Clive  the 
benefit  of  their  patronage. 

The  talking  picture  may  have  contributed 
something  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
legitimate  stage.  But  no  matter  what  de- 
gree of  perfection  a talking  picture  may 
reach  it  will  never  take  the  place  of  real 
flesh  and  blood  performers  acting  and 
speaking  before  us.  The  talking  picture 
catches  the  actor  or  actress  in  his  or  her 
best  moments,  and  we  soon  tire  of  this  in- 
fallible perfection;  but  a good  play  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  diversion  as  we  see 
men  and  women  as  they  would  really  act, 
not  as  they  act  in  their  best  moments. 

Another  important  factor  to  the  lack  of 
patronage  of  the  Copley  Theatre  is  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  plays.  The  talking  pic- 
tures and  ligitimate  stage  have  been  pro- 
ducing the  better  works  of  our  modern 
authors  so  freely,  that  they  have  exhausted 
the  existing  supply  of  good  plays;  so  enough 
suitable  plays  are  not  now  being  written 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  producers. 
This  proves  that  there  is  still  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  good  and  talented  playwriters 
to  enter  the  writing  field  with  the  assurance 
that  they  will  be  well  paid  for  their  worthy 
endeavors.  Perfection  in  English  compo- 
sition may  have  a definite  reward  for  those 
who  diligently  pursue  it. 

In  losing  Mr.  Clive  from  its  theatrical 
circles,  Boston  has  lost  a man  who  has 
conscientiously  and  diligently  worked  for 
the  betterment  of  its  theatres.  We  all  ought 
to  hope  that,  when  his  work  in  Worcester 
is  finished  next  year,  his  welcome  home  to 
Boston  will  be  so  enthusiastic  that  there 
will  be  no  doubt  existing  in  Mr.  Clive’s 
mind  but  that  Boston  is  his  rightful  home 
and  that  the  people  of  Boston  appreciate 
his  endeavors  and  will  continue  to  support 
his  productions.  Let's  not  say  “Adieu”  to 
Mr.  Clive  but  “Au  Rcvoir.” 


BETTER  FILMS 

The  Screen  Guild,  Inc.  and  the  Jewett 
Repertory  Fund,  Inc.  management  have 
signed  contracts  for  the  guild  to  present  a 
season  of  unusual  photoplays. 

Beginning  on  December  31,  Bostonians 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  films  from 
China,  Japan,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Russia, 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  England,  Scot- 
land, and,  of  course,  America.  The  Satur- 
day mornings  will  be  devoted  to  programs 
of  amusement  and  education  for  school 
children.  Leading  artists  in  Boston’s  mu- 
sical world  will  give  concerts  Sunday 
afternoons. 

Why  doesn’t  Boston  and  its  surrounding 
towns  present  more  of  these  films? 

Kathleen  Glines  ’31 


ALUMNI 


Ex-1931 

“Bob”  Bentley  is  attending  Exeter  Aca- 
demy. 

1930 

“Connie”  Callister  is  modelling  clothes 
in  the  New  York  McCall  Company. 

Symmes  Farren  is  working  in  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Boston. 

“Ed”  Hardy  is  working  as  a cadet  officer 
on  the  S.  S.  Yarmouth.  Oh  for  the  life  of  a 
sailor! 

Carrie  MacNeill  is  working  in  Dr. 
Yale’s  office. 

Evelyn  Stoker  is  planning  to  enter  the 
New  England  Hospital  Training  School  in 
February. 

1929 

Dorothy  Allen  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Wheelock 
School.  We  remember  that  she  had  a beau- 
tiful voice  in  A.  H.  S. 


Morton  Bradley  has  been  awarded  the 
Parmenter  Scholarship  at  Harvard. 

“Dot”  Hilliard  is  at  Vesper  George  Art 
School. 

Elizabeth  Landers  plays  the  violin  in 
the  Radcliffe  orchestra. 

1928 

Beatrice  Gookin  and  Blanche  McAulley 
are  both  in  the  orchestra  at  Radcliffe  this 
year.  Beatrice  plays  the  trombone  and 
Blanche  the  trumpet. 

“Art”  Lane  is  attending  Princeton. 
You  couldn’t  have  chosen  a better  school, 
old  man. 

1927 

“Dick”  Lombard  has  been  elected  Pres- 
ident of  Student  Government  at  Boston 
University. 

Alice  Walker  has  returned  to  Smith  as 
a Senior,  and  has  received  numerous 
honors. 
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* X-  * 

SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1931 

Jan.  5 — School  opens  for  Winter  term. 

Feb.  20 — Winter  term  ends. 

Washington’s  Birthday  recess. 

March  2 — School  opens  for  Spring  term. 

April  3 — Good  Friday — no  school. 


EDETCEIALS 

THE  COVER 

The  Clarion  has  indeed  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  the  paper  for  our  special 
Christmas  cover.  Many  of  our  readers,  no 
doubt,  will  remember  that  Life  used  an 
attractive  paper  for  their  Christmas  num- 
ber in  1929.  This  paper  was  imported  from 
Germany  and  fortunately  a small  quantity 
was  left  over  which  the  Life  Publishing 
Company  was  kind  enough  to  sell  to  us. 
Excepting  Life  then.  The  Clarion  is  unique 
in  having  a cover  made  of  this  beautiful 
imported  paper. 

The  Editor. 

* * -X* 

PEACE 

There  are  th  ree  holidays  occurring  in 
the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, all  of  which  are  symbols  of  peace.  The 
first  is  Armistice  Day,  that  recalls  to  us 
the  memorable  day,  years  past,  when  our 
country  exchanged  the  sword  of  war  for 
the  sceptre  of  peace,  and  when  the  roaring 
din  of  the  cannon  faded  away,  tranquility 
once  again  rested  on  America.  1 his  long- 
sought  peace  was  received  with  much 
shouting  and  excitement,  but  beneath  the 
unbound  joy  was  hidden  a tear  for  those 
who  had  given  their  lives  for  everlasting 
peace. 

Also  in  November  there  comes  a day 
that  breathes  peace  and  contentment  in 
the  home.  It  is  Thanksgiving  Day,  a day 
when  gratitude  is  expressed  for  the  many 
blessings  so  generously  bestowed  upon  us. 
On  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  our  ances- 
tors welcomed  the  friendly  Indians  to  their 
feasts,  and  offered  thanks  for  the  harmony 
of  living  together,  as  well  as  for  the  ma- 
terial necessities  of  life  granted  them. 
When  we,  in  the  present  day,  offer  thanks 
for  the  many  blessings  of  life,  we  are  also 
displaying  our  gratitude  for  peace,  the 
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greatest  promoter  of  happy  homes. 

With  the  coming  of  Christmas,  the  air  is 
again  sweetened  with  peace.  Hearts  are 
filled  with  the  joy  of  giving,  and  the  spirit 
of  Christmastide  is  solemnized  by  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  whom  we  dedicate  ourselves, 
and  from  whom  comes  “Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  toward  Men.” 

Pauline  Bennett  31 

* * -X- 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

WHAT  is  your  Christmas  spirit,  and 
what  comes  into  your  mind  at  the 
mention  of  the  word  Christmas?  To  the 
majority  of  people,  it  is  a mad  scramble 
to  buy  gifts  for  all  the  relatives  and  friends, 
in  view  of  receiving  just  as  much  as  was 
given;  in  short,  it  is  the  selfish  spirit 
of  give  and  take.  Some  people  laugh  at 
others  who  give  with  no  expectation  of 
return,  and  foolishly  think  the  saying,  “It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  is 
silly. 

Passing  through  any  large  department 
store,  a week  or  two  before  Christmas,  you 
are  apt  to  overhear  snatches  of  conversa- 
tions such  as  this — “What  will  I get  him? 
Oh,  let  me  think,  what  did  he  give  me  last 
year?  Oh,  yes,  well,  a dollar  is  enough 
to  spend  on  him.”  Such  a mercenary 
spirit  many  people  seem  to  acquire  around 
Christmas  time. 

Tou  are  reminded  that  the  holidays  are 
near,  perhaps  by  just  a row  of  cut  ever- 
green trees  in  the  market;  a jolly,  red 
Santa  Claus  that  beams  out  at  you  from  a 
window;  a gayly,  red,  green  and  tinsel 
decorated  store;  or  possibly  just  a sprig 
of  holly. 

Since  you  were  brutally  told  there  was 
no  Santa  Claus,  Christmas  has  lost  its 
excitement,  but  you  can  get  pleasure  and 
the  right  Christmas  spirit  from  making 
others  happy. 

Inna  Robbins. 


WINTER  SPORTS 

V’ACATION  and  sports!  Can’t  you  just 
imagine  the  fun  of  it?  While  we  are 
free  from  school,  studies,  and  Senior 
Speeches,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  have 
a good  time. 

A few  fortunate  ones  will  go  away. 
There  will  always  be  sports,  however. 
Snowshoeing,  perhaps.  Time  of  times!  To 
snowshoe  across  the  wastes  of  snow,  with 
wind  blowing  your  skirts  and  biting  your 
cheeks  teasingly.  Off  you  go  on  the  crust, 
just  for  the  joy  of  it! 

Skating  will  also  be  popular.  Clad  in 
warm  garments  with  a little  cap  sitting 
jauntily  on  the  back  of  your  head,  with  a 
smile  on  your  face  as  you  brave  the  wind 
trying  your  best  “to  make”  the  end  of  the 
pond,  so  that  the  rvind  can  blow  you  back 
again.  But  that  nose!  Why  will  it 
persist  in  becoming  crimson? 

Coasters!  Can’t  you  see  them?  Gay 
little  figures  waiting  patiently  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  their  “turn.”  They  get  seated. 
Down,  they  come  to  land — perhaps  their 
destination  will  be  the  path,  or  an  embank- 
ment in  a snowdrift — wiggling  and  squirm- 
ing their  best  to  get  out  of  it — cold  and 
covered  with  snow,  but  still  grinning. 

Dorothy  Nichols. 

* -X-  *X- 

COMING  OF  WINTER 
T LOOKED  as  if  the  whole  world  had 
been  wrapped  in  a blanket  of  the  whitest, 
fleeciest,  shiniest  wool.  Sidewalks,  streets, 
and  crossings  were  all  leveled  to  one 
smoothness.  The  fences  were  so  covered 
that  they  had  swelled  to  twice  their  size. 
The  houses  wore  trim,  “pointy”  caps  on 
their  gables.  The  high  bushes  in  the  yard 
hung  to  the  very  ground;  the  low  ones  had 
become  mounds.  The  trees  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  packed  in  cotton-wool  and 
put  away  for  the  winter.  This  announced 
the  coming  of  King  Winter. 

Priscilla  Sackos. 
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MIND  OVER  MATTER 
T BELIEVE  we  are  all  feeling  the  effects 
-*-of  the  slump  in  the  Stock  Market  even 
if  we  do  not  take  part  in  it.  There  is  a 
general  depression  which  has  spread  over 
the  country  like  a disease  or,  more  aptly,  a 
plague.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  any 
one  of  a number  of  things  and  every  one 
has  his  or  her  own  interpretation  of  its 
cause.  Some  say  it  is  just  the  Stock 
Market;  others  say  that  it  is  because  of 
an  oversupply  of  goods  both  raw  and 
manufactured;  still  others,  who  are  not 
considering  the  matter  seriously  enough 
blame  the  unemployment  situation,  which, 
in  turn  must  have  a cause. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a certainty  that 
the  mental  depression  is  greater  than  the 
economic  depression.  Philip  Snowden, 
that  great  public  figure,  says  that  we 
exaggerate  the  evil  of  our  time.  He  is  a 
representative  of  the  heads  of  our  nation 
who  know  the  “inside”  and  intricate  details 
of  our  present  state.  If  he  thinks  we  ex- 
aS8era^e  perhaps  we  do.  Anyway,  this 
mental  depression  is  what  we,  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  must  strive  to  relieve. 
A famous  poet  has  said  that  if  we  think 
“good  times,  if  we  speak  “good  times,” 
and  if  we  live  “good  times”  we  will  have 
good  times.  The  depression  is  as  bad 
as  we  make  it.  So  let’s  all  smile  and  be 
gay  and  thus  have  a prosperous,  light- 
hearted nation,  instead  of  one  on  which  the 
hand  of  depression  rests  heavily. 

Virginia  Davis. 

* # * 

THE  RED  CROSS 

A T THE  present  time  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  urging  the  people  to  show 
their  generosity  by  helping  them  in  their 
drive  for  funds  to  aid  the  unemployed. 
Placards  are  placed  in  conspicuous  places 
in  store  windows  asking  people  to  join  the 
Red  Cross.  In  Arlington  flags  have  been 


placed  along  the  sidewalks  in  order  to 
remind  the  people  of  this  drive. 

A few  years  ago  we  read  daily  how  the 
Red  Cross  helped  to  clothe,  feed  and  shelter 
the  homeless  and  needy  at  the  time  of  the 
New  England  flood.  This  is  only  another 
instance  of  their  helpfulness. 

If  we  are  asked  to  contribute  to  this 
fund,  we  should  give  some  amount  of 
money,  even  if  it  only  be  a nickel.  Is  it 
not  pleasing  to  think  that  our  money  is 
helping  the  vast  number  of  unemployed 
that  we  continually  read  about  daily? 

Edith  Anderson. 

* * * 

THE  GIFTS 

NOW  that  the  subject  of  gifts  is  in  our 
minds  let  me  name  some  that  would 
help  the  school.  The  townspeople  have 
started  by  donating  a companion  for  this 
present  building.  Now  there  are  many 
gifts  that  the  school  and  its  inhabitants 
could  use. 

Among  these  and  by  far  the  greatest  need 
is  one  for  elevators.  Although  they  may 
not  do  the  present  students  any  good,  the 
incoming  sophomores  could  use  them  to 
good  advantage.  If  you  do  not  think  so, 
look  back  to  your  own  sophomore  days. 
If  you  do,  you  will  remember  how  you 
longed  for  one  your  first  day  in  the  school. 
So  why  not  be  generous?  Think  of  others 
and  donate  a few. 

Of  course,  the  elevators  will  be  too 
crowded  for  the  faculty  so  I suggest 
escalators  as  our  second  gift.  But  remem- 
ber they  are  to  be  used  by  the  faculty  and 
only  the  faculty! 

Since  this  is  the  age  of  jazz,  we  must  by 
all  means  have  a roof  garden.  Thus  we 
could  enjoy  dancing  in  our  study  periods, 
as  well  as,  a little  fresh  air.  Oh,  would 
not  only  the  thought  of  it  give  you  that 
grand  and  glorious  feeling? 

Now  we  must  go  back  to  the  faculty,  we 
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must  give  them  something  appropriate  as 
well  as  useful.  I would  suggest  giving 
them  an  engraved  copy  of  their  respective 
text  books  which  contains  our  views  of  the 
subject,  pro  and  con. 

These  are  only  my  thoughts  on  the 
matter,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  you 
may  have  in  mind.  And  if  you  express 
them  and  see  them  materialize  you  will 
have  what  I call  an  ideal  school. 

Thomas  Bullock. 

* * * 

WANTED  FUNDS 

Our  Athletic  Association  needs  money 
for  the  A.  H.  S.  to  be  represented  on  “The 
Fields  of  Honor”;  if  it  doesn’t  get  it,  we 
won’t  be  represented.  Our  teams  go  out 
fighting  to  bring  honor  and  victory  to  our 
Alma  Mater;  so,  they  deserve  our  whole- 
hearted support.  Wouldn’t  it  be  “just  too 
bad”  not  to  see  “Ski”  and  “Gugger”, 
“Fofty”  Hagerman,  and  all  the  rest  carry- 
ing the  opposing  team  up  the  gridiron, 
just  because  we  didn’t  buy  different  colored 
tickets  each  month? 

Colored  tickets!  Ten  cent  colored 
tickets!  When  you  say  “ten  cents,”  it 
doesn’t  sound  very  grand;  nor  does  it 
mean  a great  deal  to  spend.  You  spend 
twenty  times  that  amount  every  month  for 
amusements.  Now,  if  each  student  would 
give  up  the  paltry  ten  cents,  he  wouldn’t 
miss  it,  while  the  A.  A.  would  benefit  by 
his  generosity. 

Buy  your  ticket  each  and  every  month, 
visit  the  A.  A.  lunchroom  as  often  as  you 
can,  and  keep  A.  H.  S.  Teams  on  the  Top. 
RAH  RAH  RAH 

Turner  Russell. 

* -*  -* 

A USEFUF  BEQUEST 

The  will  of  the  late  Henry  H.  Strong, 
Yale  '83,  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Henry  H.  Strong  Prize  in  American 
Literature. 


To  the  junior  or  senior  of  Yale  College 
who  writes  the  best  essay  on  a phase  of 
American  Literature  or  “the  best  story  on 
an  incident  in  the  lives  of  American 
people,  real  or  fictitious”  an  award  of  five 
hundred  dollars  will  be  given  annually. 

Who  knows  but  in  a few  years,  some  suc- 
cessful Arlington  High  graduate  will  be- 
stow some  such  prize  on  the  juniors  and 
the  seniors  of  Arlington  High  School? 

Kathleen  Glines  ’31 
* * * 

ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS 

You  might,  at  first  thought,  imagine 
the  life  of  a common  house  fly  to  be  rather 
prosaic.  If,  however,  he  considers  his  daily 
life,  he  finds  a great  deal  of  variety  and 
amusement  in  it. 

It  may  indeed  seem  prosaic  to  fly  from 
the  kitchen  table  to  the  wall,  and  from 
there  to  the  rim  of  the  sugar  bowl  for  a 
morsel  of  sugar.  But  that  is  not  all  of  a 
fly’s  life.  Think  of  its  skating  rink,  for 
instance,  that  beautiful  shiny  bald  head. 
The  little  fly  glides  to  the  edge  of  the 
rink  and  back  again.  Then  gliding  down 
to  what  seems  like  an  ideal  ballroom,  it 
gently  lands  on  a bright,  shiny  yellow  sur- 
face to  try  the  latest  dance  steps  to  the 
rythm  of,  perhaps,  Paul  Whiteman,  broad- 
casting over  W.  N.  A.  C. 

But  alas!  First  a tug  with  one  foot,  then 
a tug  witli  the  other.  Then  all  together 
with  the  fluttering  of  wings  added.  The 
dreamy  waltz  suddenly  becomes  a dirge, 
for  the  shiny  dance  floor  is  only  a ten  cent 
piece  of  sticky  fly  paper.  And  the  fly  has 
discovered  that — “All  is  not  gold  that 
glitters.” 

Jessie  Pierce  ’31 
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THE  E6AESST 


Oct.  29 

Today  we  are  reminded  that  Clarion  sub- 
scriptions must  he  in  by  tomorrow.  To  us 
poor  individuals  who  are  financially  em- 
barrassed, Clarion  agents  and  A.  A.  repres- 
entatives have  become  continual  night- 
mares. 

Oct.  30 

The  hall,  a “soph”  homeroom,  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  Clarion  subscriptions. 
The  juniors  and  seniors  should  benefit  by 
their  example  and  “loosen  up.”  We  are 
informed  that  through  our  ardent  desire 
for  a higher  education  the  teachers  are  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  con- 
vention. tomorrow. 

Oct.  31 

We  must  install  a radio  in  High  School 
for  our  clever  radio  artists.  This  morning 
those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  go  to  the 
assembly  heard  a radio  program  given  by 
the  seniors.  We  had  with  us  some  very 
famous  people  among  whom  were  Miss 
Dix,  who  talked  on  Love  and  Sentiment; 
a well  known  stylist;  a representative  of 
the  Old  Corner  Bookstore;  as  well  as 
“Mother  Goose.”  A very  comical  and  in- 
teresting program. 

Nov.  3 

The  lunch-room  opened  today  with  a 
menu  of  candy,  peanuts,  crackers,  ice- 
cream, and  milk.  I he  profits  of  this  enter- 
prise are  to  go  to  the  A.  A.  By  the  en- 
thusiastic patronage  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  we  have  a mob  of  starving  pupils 
or  merely  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
A.  A. 

Nov.  5 

Rained  hard  as  ever  today.  Six  girls 
turned  out  for  Field  Hockey  and  six  boys 


turned  out  for  Football  in  the  afternoon. 
“Doc”  McCarthy,  Jr.  led  the  boys  over  to 
Miss  McCarty  and  induced  her  to  let  them 
play  hockey;  sticks  and  all.  She  was  will- 
ing, and  so  a snappy  skirmish  in  the  mud 
followed.  Eddie  Cook  played  like  a pro- 
fessional and  had  the  mud  slides  down  to 
perfection.  He  got  mud  all  over  his  pretty 
pants.  “Doc”  McCarthy  shone  for  the  boys 
—making  three  goals.  He  was  a demon 
with  the  stick.  The  game  ended  with  a tie 
score  3-3.  “Doc”  was  offered  a pair  of  red 
bloomers  so  that  he  might  play  in  the 
Lexington  game.  “A  good  time  was  had  by 
all  ’ — thanks  to  Miss  McCarty. 

Nov.  6 

Band  rehearsal,  cheer  leaders’  meeting 
and  Boys’  Glee  Club  meeting  all  in  one 
day.  My  what  a lot  of  steam  “let  off”  at 
once.  A.  H.  S.  seems  to  indulge  in  vocal 
expression,  more  or  less. 

Nov.  7 

The  day  started  nicely  with  a fine  Armis- 
tice Day  Assembly.  The  seniors  made  some 
great  speeches.  Walter  Barney  gave  an  or- 
iginal poem  and  Marston  Bradbury  proved 
himself  a real  speaker,  while  the  others 
were  good,  too.  But  the  success  of  the 
morning  was  the  Glee  Clubs’  rendering  of 
the  Recessional  with  Charlie  Seibel  and 
“Ski  ’ Dineen  singing  the  solo  parts  to- 
gether. But,  alas,  despite  this  fine  assembly, 
groans  were  to  be  heard  and  sad  faces  seen 
at  the  close  of  school.  The  reason?  Don’t 
ask!  The  first  report  cards  had  been  given 
out. 

Nov.  12 

Y esterday  was  Armistice  Day  and  con- 
sequently no  school.  What  will  be  done 
about  all  these  holidays?  We  hope  the 
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school  committee  won’t  try  to  take  revenge 
on  us  by  holding  school  right  up  to  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1931. 

Nov.  14 

The  Dramatic  Club  had  charge  of  the 
assembly  today.  Copeland  Mac A1  lister  and 
Alphonse  Gariepy  as  an  Austrian  and  an 
Italian,  respectively,  argued  very  persist- 
ently “In  the  Ravine”  as  to  who  rightly  had 
social  precedence,  a forger  or  a professor 
of  biology.  If  the  question  was  put  to  the 
pupils  in  A.  H.  S.,  we’re  afraid  the  poor 
prof,  would  be  socially  ostracised  by  popu- 
lar vote.  “America  for  Americans”  was 
then  given  by  the  sophomores  for  the 
sophomores. 

Nov.  20 

It  has  rained  almost  all  week  and  tho’ 
we  have  had  high  hopes,  the  “no  school” 
bell  hasn’t  rung. 

Nov.  21 

No  assembly,  no  notices,  not  anything. 
Rather  a nil  day  for  A.  H.  S. 

Nov.  24 

The  beginning  of  a remarkably  short 
week.  Well!  there’s  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for  next  Thursday.  A.  H.  S.  is  notice- 
ably lacking  in  humorous  incidents  so  that 
your  humble  diarists  have  trouble  in  find- 
ing interesting  things  to  record. 

Nov.  25 

Just  another  day,  but  oh!  such  a won- 
derful thing  has  happened.  Yesterday  after- 
noon our  hockey  girls  made  us  proud  of 
them.  They  played  a hard  game  with  Win- 
chester and  came  out  on  top,  winning  the 
Mystic  Valley  League  Championship  by  a 
score  of  1 -0. 

Dec.  1 

After  a gloriously  long  vacation,  we’re 
back  at  A.  H.  S.  We  hear  many  tales  of 
the  four  days’  adventures.  Many  pupils  of 
our  Alma  Mater,  as  well  as  our  Alumni, 
were  seen  at  the  Football  Dance  Wednes- 
day night,  and  Thursday  all  of  Arlington 


saw  the  game.  ' 

Dec.  5 

A musical  assembly!  We  are  to  have 
a real  band.  Allen  Smith  was  chairman 
of  the  assembly.  He  presented  the  band 
which  played  “N-C-4,”  “Up  The  Street,” 
and  “Our  Director.”  Then  we  all  sang 
the  school  song  after  which  the  band 
played  “Down  Main  Street.”  “Don”  Wal- 
lace, reporter  for  The  Arlington  Bugle, 
read  an  account  of  the  Arlington-Melrose 
game  on  Thanksgiving  in  which  he  pointed 
out  how  the  Arlington  band  won  a smash- 
ing victory  over  the  Melrose  band.  “Ted” 
Lannefeld  spoke  on  the  great  band  masters, 
John  Philip  Sousa  and  Gilmore.  Alfonse 
Gariepy  gave  a very  comical  selection  tell- 
ing the  work  of  each  instrument  in  the 
band.  Copeland  MacAllister  then  spoke, 
enlisting  our  aid  in  supporting  the  band. 
Dec.  10 

Such  a surprise  we  all  received  today! 
This  morning  as  we  arrived  at  school,  we 
found  a small  group  of  very  prominent 
men  and  women  standing  on  the  lawn 
where  the  addition  is  to  be  built.  At  first 
glance  we  recognized  Mrs.  Turner,  Mrs. 
Lacey,  Mr.  Hollis  Gott,  and  other  notables. 
They  stood  and  talked  for  some  time  until 
the  president  of  the  Arlington  Construction 
Company  came  with  a silver  shovel  and 
after  a short  but  devout  prayer,  each  select- 
man took  his  turn  in  digging  up  a little 
of  the  turf.  But  the  way,  even  our  teachers 
are  of  a most  curious  nature,  judging  from 
the  long  line  peering  out  of  the  windows 
in  room  twelve.  The  football  squad  met 
after  school  and  elected  Eugene  Curley  its 
captain  for  1931. 

Dec.  12 

Banquet  assembly ! It  represented  an 
Alumni  Banquet  of  1941.  Some  graduates 
spoke  on  very  interesting  topics,  including 
the  duties  of  a telephone  supervisor,  a re- 
porter, and  aviation  in  the  future. 
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ALT  COLUMN 


THE  Art  Column  will  be  a permanent 
feature  in  the  remaining  issues  of 
The  Clarion.  This  column  will  include  re- 
ports about  the  various  art  exhibits  in  town 
a month  ahead  so  that  anyone  who  is 
interested  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them. 

Contests  held  by  manufacturers,  art 
schools,  and  The  Clarion  will  be  an- 
nounced in  time  to  allow  all  students  in- 
terested to  participate.  At  present  the  Eber- 
hard  Pencil  Company  is  sponsoring  a Mon- 
gol Colored  Indelible  Pencil  contest.  There 
are  four  prizes:  the  first,  one  year  at  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois;  or  California 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia; or  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  (Parson’s),  New  York  City; 
or  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
(choice).  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
teachers  of  the  school  attended,  the  second 
year  will  be  granted  at  Kunstgewerbes- 
chule  in  Vienna.  The  second  prize  is  for 
any  one  of  the  schools  previously  men- 
tioned for  one  year.  The  third,  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  cash.  The  fourth,  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  cash.  The  rules  of  the  contest 
are  as  follows:  Every  high  school  student 
is  eligible.  Drawing  must  not  be  mounted 
on  another  paper.  The  following  size  paper 
is  required:  6"  x 9",  9"  x 12",  12"  x 18", 
and  18"  x 22".  Drawings  must  be  original; 
they  must  be  executed  in  the  presence  of 
the  art  teacher;  and  all  drawings  must  be 
in  by  January  22,  1931. 

Recently  I attended  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibit  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  which  attracted  most 
people,  including  me.  There  was  a jewel 
case  made  of  gold,  pearls,  and  amethysts. 
It  required  the  skill  of  two  men  to  com- 
plete it  within  two  years.  Its  present  value 
is  $12,500. 


I watched  the  process  of  making  paper, 
the  kind  made  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago;  it  was  a tiresome  preparation  and 
work.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  cotton  rags 
are  soaked  in  two  per  cent  water.  These 
rags  are  made  from  old  cotton  shirts  which 
are  blown  into  shreds,  and  when  mixed 
with  water,  become  smooth.  A sieve,  which 
came  from  England  at  the  cost  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  and  the  labor  of  two 
men  for  nine  months,  Mas  imported  for 
this  occasion.  This  sieve  is  lowered  into  the 
trough  and  the  cotton  rags  settle  on  the 
top,  u'hile  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain. 
This  forms  a pulp,  which  is  laid  on  thick 
pieces  of  felt  to  absorb  some  of  the  mois- 
ture, and  then  it  is  passed  together  with 
the  felt  through  a steel  cylinder.  A finish 
of  any  kind  may  be  put  on  the  paper.  Any- 
one who  M'ishes  to  see  this  paper  that  I 
have  just  explained  will  find  it  displayed 
in  the  drawing  room. 

My  attention  at  the  display  then  turned 
to  the  Indian  quarter.  Navajo  Indians  had 
come  from  Arizona  especially  for  this  oc- 
casion. Their  painting  on  sand  M'ithout  the 
use  of  lines,  pictures  or  designs  was  a 
masterpiece.  A white  man  who  had  been 
with  these  Indians  for  nineteen  years  gave 
a few  facts  about  them.  Each  year  after  the 
thunder  sleeps  and  the  harvest  begins,  the 
Indian  paints  on  the  sand  for  eight  days, 
and  destroys  it  each  night  right  after  he  has 
finished  it.  He  does  this  on  a wooden  box. 
The  design  that  he  draws  around  the  box 
represents  his  guardian  angel;  the  east  end 
of  the  box  is  left  open  so  that  the  Great 
Spirit  may  come  in  and  out.  The  colored 
sand  with  which  he  paints  comes  from  the 
painted  desert.  In  the  center  of  the  box  he 
draws  three  designs  which  represent  the 
disciples.  The  white  brother  also  stated  that 
the  most  masterful  gift  of  an  Indian  was 
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his  power  of  concentration  and  patience  in 
his  work.  This  was  very  true  because  while 
I was  there  the  Indian  did  not  look  up  once 
to  see  who  were  about  him.  The  Indian 
women,  too,  were  at  work  weaving  baskets 
and  rugs.  On  the  table  were  displayed  sil- 
ver spoons,  belts,  jewelry,  and  drawings 
made  by  these  Indians.  But  there  were 
other  things  which  I had  to  see. 


There  were  sculpturing,  repairing  of 
17th  century  rugs  and  tapestries,  candles, 
pottery,  pewter,  stained  glass  windows, 
batiks,  rare  jewels,  and  old  time  books. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  an  exhibit  of 
interest  and  wishes  to  contribute  his  ac- 
count to  the  column  or  anyone  having  any 
art  news,  at  all — will  he  please  forward  it 
to  the  Art  Editor. 


THITHER  AND  YCN 


The  Aegis — Beverly  High  School,  Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 

Y ours  is  the  first  paper  in  which  we  have 
noticed  an  Art  Department.  Also  your 
football  articles  are  excellent  and  very  per- 
tinent. Congratulations! 

The  Scholastic  Opinion — Rome  High 
School,  Rome,  New  York. 

Your  cover  is  the  most  attractive  one  we 
have  yet  seen.  Spring  is  a favorite  topic 
with  your  budding  young  poets,  is  it  not? 
The  biographies  are  original  and  fine.  We 
wish  you  every  success. 

The  Lookout — The  Thomas  Weaver  High 
School,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

From  your  paper  we  cannot  help  but 
admire  your  high  school.  The  Lookout  is 
worthy  of  it,  though.  Our  only  question  is 
this:  Can  the  newsy  bits  and  “up-to-date- 
ness of  a newspaper  replace  the  really 
finer  pieces  of  work  that  a magazine 
brings  ? 

The  Menotomy  Beacon — Junior  High 
West,  Arlington,  Massachusetts. 

We  see  in  your  paper  a promise  of  much 
good  material  for  our  future  Clarions. 
Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  remembering 
us. 

The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse — Athol  High 
School,  Athol,  Massachusetts. 

Do  your  freshmen  follow  the  advice 
given  on  the  front  page  of  your  paper? 
Very  clever!  Your  jokes  are  fine  and  we 
liked  them. 


The  Criterion — Bridgeport  High  School, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

How  interesting  to  see  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Paul  Boynton  on  your  front  page!  Ask 
him  if  he  remembers  A.  H.  S.  Student 
Opinions  make  your  paper  truly  demo- 
cratic. We  hope  you  will  like  the  Clarion. 

Blue  and  Gold - -Malden  High  School,  Mal- 
den, Massachusetts.  You  evidently  have 
some  good  talent  and  we  like  to  see  stories 
and  essays  in  a newspaper.  Most  publica- 
tions of  that  type  neglect  such. 

The  Mercury — High  School  of  Commerce, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

A fine  paper,  very  comprehensive  and 
interesting. 

The  Spaulding  Sentinel — Spaulding  High 
School,  Barre,  Vermont. 

We  think  black  and  white  are  very  effec- 
tive, too.  Admirable!  Your  cover  is  fas- 
cinating and  your  department  headings 
also  are  very  good.  The  Alumni  Depart- 
ment is  the  most  complete  and  accurate  of 
any  which  has  come  to  us.  Keep  up  the 
good  work ! 

The  Campus — Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
Bronxville,  New  York. 

You  have  the  first  book  reviews  that  we 
have  noticed.  It  makes  us  feel  much  better 
to  see  some  of  our  ideas  carried  out  and 
evidently  approved  in  some  other  paper. 
All  the  luck  in  the  world! 
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PCETCy 


FRIENDSHIP 

Beside  a lonely  tree  I stood, 

Gazing  at  mountain,  plain,  and  wood; 
Thinking  of  the  sea — another  view — ■ 
Thinking,  my  friend,  of  you. 

For  when  alone  and  near  to  God — 
Scenting  the  pines  and  the  dark,  damp 
sod, 

One  thinks  of  some  friend  and  wishes  him 
near 

To  see  it  all,  to  hear. 

For  friendship  and  nature  go  hand  in 
hand 

As  long  as  one,  the  other  shall  stand. 

When  in  my  heart  I hold  friendship  dear, 
God  is  pleased  and  He  is  near. 

* * * 

WINTER 

The  wind  s shrill  whistling  is  a mournful 
sound 

As  it  swirls  the  wild  flakes  ’round  and 
’round. 

The  trees’  bare  branches  tremble  and 
shake, 

A tumult  of  white  veils  the  once  placid 
lake. 

Then  the  blizzard  dies;  snow  ceases  to  fall. 
Peace  once  more  is  king  over  all. 

The  brook’s  gay  chatter  is  silent  now, 
And  snow  crowns  the  hilltop’s  noble  brow. 

Elizabeth  Cody  ’32 
* * * 

CHRISTMAS 

Christmas.  What  is  Christmas? 

It’s  the  time  for  giving,  so  they  say. 

And  we’ve  kept  this  blessed  custom  well. 
Much  we  give  and  much  we  get; 

But  we  give  because  we  get 
And  we  get  because  we  give. 

It’s  a worry,  it’s  expensive, 

Often  but  a nuisance,  so  they  say. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 

’Tis  Christmas  Day,  ’tis  Christmas  Day 
And  all  is  very  bright. 

The  children  dance  and  sing  today 
Of  gifts  brought  in  the  night. 

The  bells  are  ringing,  ringing,  ringing. 

In  the  church  towers,  so  clear. 

They  are  singing,  singing,  singing, 

Of  His  great  gift  so  dear. 

Martha  Magnuson,  ’32. 

-X-  -X-  -x- 

CHRISTMAS 

Christmas.  What  is  Christmas? 

I close  my  eyes, 

I travel  down  the  Road  of  Time: 

Away  in  Bethlehem  I see 
The  newborn  Child, 

Our  Lord,  the  Infant  Saviour, 

Newborn  for  us,  unworthy  us, 

Our  Christ,  our  King. 

-»  * * 

MY  LITTLE  CHINA  DOG 
I have  a little  China  dog 
Who  sits  and  looks  at  me, 

His  coat  is  white,  his  eyes  are  black 
And  bright  as  bright  can  be. 

He  has  a careless,  carefree  air, 

As  if  he  were  to  say 

“I  bet  you  wish  that  you  were  I 

And  could  be  here  all  day.” 

One  day  I came  into  my  room, 

In  rage  I slammed  the  door. 

Alas!  my  little  China  Dog 
Lay  broken  on  the  floor. 

He  was  my  mascot  while  he  lived, 

But  now  that  he  is  gone 
I think  and  dream  of  days  gone  by, 

My  desk  looks  so  forlorn. 

Louise  Turner..  . 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON 
The  world  is  white  with  dazzling  snow, 
And  in  each  window  candles  glow 
To  herald  once  more  with  song  and  cheer 
The  merriest  season  of  the  year. 

For  Christmas  is  once  more  on  its  way 
And  everyone  is  merry  and  gay. 

Much  secrecy  is  in  the  air 

And  presents  are  being  hid  with  care. 

From  the  kitchen  pleasant  odors  rise 
Of  round  plum  pudding  and  large  mince 
pies 

The  turkey  is  stuffed  and  put  away 
All  ready  for  roasting  the  following  day. 

At  last  the  great  day  really  arrives 
And  gifts  are  greeted  with  pleasant  sighs. 
And  everyone’s  sorry,  I have  no  fear 
That  Christmas  comes,  but  once  a year. 

Martha  Duffy,  ’32. 

* -X-  * 

THE  NEW  YEAR’S  BELLS 
Ring  out,  oh  bells,  through  the  still  air, 
Peal  out  your  tidings,  sweet  and  fair, 

That  all  who  hold  this  day  so  dear 
May  know  its  coming,  the  glad  New  Year. 
Ring  out,  and  with  each  sound  peal 
Tell  them  all  ’tis  real!  tis  real! 

That  they  may  all  rejoice  anew 
In  friendship,  and  in  good-will  true. 

-X-  * * 

IN  MY  LITTLE  BACK  YARD 
Where  the  trees  blossom  in  the  spring, 
Where  the  baby  birds  take  to  wing, 

Where  the  apples  later  fall, 

Where  the  dog  plays  with  his  ball — 
That’s  in  my  little  back  yard. 

Where  the  squirrels  frolic  with  the  leaves 
Where  the  swallows  fly  near  the  eaves, 
Where  the  sparrow  suitor  shows  his  pride 
In  his  little  sweetheart,  future  bride — 
That’s  in  my  little  back  yard. 

Ann  Battolin 


CHRISTMAS 

C is  for  Christ  Child  far  away, 

H is  for  the  Happiness  of  the  day, 

R is  for  Reverence  sweet  and  deep 

Felt  by  those  who  looked  after  the  sheep, 
I is  for  Innocence  lying  there, 

Tended  by  Mary,  the  mother  fair. 

S is  for  the  Sins  to  be  washed  away 
Upon  a future,  fateful  day. 

T is  for  the  Tidings  the  angels  brought, 
M is  for  the  Magi  who  for  Jesus  sought. 

A is  for  Animals  humble  and  lowly, 

S is  for  St.  Joseph,  a good  man  and  holy. 

Elizabeth  Cody  ’32 
* * * 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  SEA 
I hear  a clear,  clear  call. 

Murmuring  soft  and  low; 

An  undertone,  a booming  sound, 
Echoing  fast,  and  slow. 

I can’t  resist  its  powers 
It  draws  me  on  and  on 
Until  I reach  the  charmer, 

The  singer  of  the  song. 

Its  vastness  is  apalling, 

As  it  heaves  each  gentle  sigh, 

It  touches  every  part  of  earth 
And  melts  into  the  sky. 

Marjorie  McCann,  ’31. 

* * *X- 

OLD  IRONSIDES 
Once  more  upon  the  deep  green  sea 
Old  Ironsides  appears. 

The  ship  beloved  by  all  our  sons, 

A coastwise  passage  steers. 

Yet  proud  and  haughty  still  she  sails, 

As  in  the  days  of  old 

When  with  sails  full  set  she  roamed  the  sea, 
Well  manned  with  sailors  bold. 

But  now  her  fighting  days  are  o’er. 

Her  warlike  guns  are  still, 

The  cargo  that  she  carries  now 
Is  a message  of  good  will. 
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JELT  A LINE 

\ 


A.  H.  S.  MOVIES 

“The  Middle  Watch” — The  second  squad  of 
marshals. 

“The  Phantom  Express”— The  8.05  car  for 
High  School. 

“The  Phantom  of  the  Opera” — Allen 
Smith. 

“Seventh  Heaven” — Two  A’s  in  English. 

“The  Lost  World”- — Room  15. 

“Wings”— What  a High  School  student 
needs  to  get  to  school  on  time. 

“Shadow  of  the  Law” — Mr.  Kapff  at  the 
football  games. 

“Rain  or  Shine” — School  at  Arlington 
High. 

“The  Dawn  Patrol” — The  students  from 
the  East  filing  to  school  at  7.15. 

“Journey’s  End” — 12.30. 

“Condemned” — How  a Senior  feels  when 
he  knows  he  must  speak  at  assembly. 

“All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front”- — The 
home  room  at  12:33. 

“Song  o’  My  Heart" — Sweet  Adeline. 

“The  Covered  Wagon” — Lax’s  Ford. 

“Feet  First” — A Sophomore’s  first  trip 
down  freshly  waxed  stairs. 

“The  Iron  H orse” — Donald  Hagerman. 

“The  Oregon  Trail” — The  beaten  path  to 
Room  10  after  school. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Press” — The  male 
editors  of  The  Clarion  Board. 

“The  Social  Lion"-  —John  Duffy. 

“The  Barker” — Walter  Gutzman. 

“Good  News” — A rainy  day  and  no  school. 

“High  Society  Blues” — A sophomore  going 
stag  at  the  Senior  Prom. 

* * * 

(Sophomore  having  height  taken  in  gym) 
“I’ve  shrunk  half  an  inch.” 

(Gym  teacher,  wearily) 

“That’s  because  you’re  a sophomore. 
They  all  shrink  the  first  year.” 


One  of  my  girl  friends  hated  arithmetic 
and  was  not  very  good  in  it.  She  was  in 
the  third  grade  at  this  time,  and  every  night 
when  she  had  problems  to  do,  she  brought 
them  home  and  had  her  mother  help  her 
with  them.  One  of  the  problems  was,  “If 
your  mother  gave  you  a dollar  to  buy  a 
few  groceries,  and  the  bread  came  to  $.10 

butter  .60 
celery  .10 
radishes  .10 
coffee  .40 

how  much  would  you  have  to  borrow?” 
The  answer  was,  “I  wouldn’t  borrow,  I’d 
charge  it.  ’ 

* -X- 

Football  is  a rough  game, 

Hockey  is  a fast  game, 

Baseball  is  the  same, 

And  they  all  bring  fame. 

Some  say  football  is  gentle, 

Others  say  it  is  rough. 

But  1 can’t  see  where  either  is  right, 
Because  it  makes  you  feel  tough. 

Wrestling  is  a huskie’s  game — , 

The  same  with  boxing,  too — 

Checkers  is  a she-man’s  game, 

The  same  with  ping  pong,  too. 

* * * 

W is  for  Winifred,  with  all  A’s  and  B s, 
H is  for  Husky,  who  wins  with  ease, 

A is  for  the  letter  we  all  strive  to  get, 

T is  for  teachers  who  our  plans  upset, 

S is  for  Saturday  which  we  ne’er  forget. 

I is  for  Ida,  who  is  Alicia  to  be, 

N is  for  nothing,  that’s  plain  to  see. 

A is  for  Allen,  a good  president  indeed, 
H is  for  Hagerman,  known  for  his  speed. 
S is  for  smartness,  I think  we  all  need. 

Barbara  Erickson 
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WAKEFIELD  BEATS  ARLINGTON,  7-6 

The  margin  of  Mugford’s  placement  kick 
after  touchdown  spelled  the  first  defeat  of 
the  season  for  Arlington  High’s  football 
team,  7-6,  at  the  hands  of  Wakefield  in  a 
Mystic  Valley  game  at  Wakefield. 

A pass,  Burbine  to  Robert  Curley,  gave 
the  winners  their  touchdown  in  the  second 
period.  Arlington  retaliated  with  a long 
pass  to  Gene  Curley  in  the  third  period, 
but  the  failure  to  gain  the  extra  point 
meant  the  margin  of  victory. 

The  lineup: 

WAKEFIELD  ARLINGTON 

Hurley,  lc.  re.,  Lane 

Bliss,  It.  rt.,  Biathrow 

Jordan,  lg.  rg.,  Callahan 

O’Keefe,  c c.,  Davieau 

Sparks,  rg.  lg.,  Dineen  (Laird) 

Hatch  (Benedutto),  rt.  It.,  Hagerman 
R.  Curley  (Richardson),  re.  le.,  Curley 
Dinan  (Crosby)  r qb.  qb.,  Gallucci,  (Capt.) 
Dulong,  Ihb.  rhb.,  Alexie  (Pochini) 

Burkine,  rhb.  Ihb.,  Adams 

Mugford,  fb.  fb.,  Crovo 

* -X-  * 

ARLINGTON  WINS  FROM 
BELMONT  14-6 

The  Arlington  High  School  football 
team  closed  its  home  season  with  a smart 
14-6  victory  over  Belmont  High  on  a very 
slippery  field.  Arlington  now  entered  the 
Melrose  game  Thanksgiving  morning  with 
a record  of  4 victories,  4 ties,  and  1 defeat. 

Adams,  Alexie  and  Gallucci  made  fine 
gains  and  the  running  attack  looked  to  be 
greatly  improved. 

The  lineup: 

ARLINGTON  BELMONT 

Curley,  (Gearin,  Doyle),  le. 

re.,  DuBois,  (Smith,  D.  Stephens) 


Hagerman,  It.  rt.,  Scarfo,  (Aldrick) 

Dineen,  (Merrill),  lg. 

rg.,  Quigley,  (Gunning,  John  Murphy) 
Davieau,  c.  c.,  Sheehan,  (Ecker, 

Jones,  McDermott) 
Callahan,  (Laird),  rg.  lg.,  Cline,  (Loomis) 
Wenzlow,  rt.  It.,  Schereschewsky 

Lane,  re.  le.,  Peleviti,  (Pomponu) 

Gallucci  (Capt.),  qb.  qb.,  Rizzo 

Adams,  Ihb.  rhb.,  Alexander, 

(Young,  Higgins) 

Alexie,  rhb. 

Ihb.,  Dervine,  (Jim  Murphy) 
Linane,  (Crovo,  Pochini),  fb. 

fb.,  Pounder 

* * * 

MELROSE  BEATS  ARLINGTON  19-0 
Melrose  High  School,  undefeated  Mystic 
Valley  champions,  defeated  Arlington  High 
at  Melrose  on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  the 
tune  of  19-0.  Arlington  thoroughly  out- 
played and  outclassed  Melrose  during  the 
first  half,  but  because  of  this  remarkable 
work  the  team  did  not  do  quite  so  well  the 
last  half. 

The  lineup: 

MELROSE  ARLINGTON 

Hoeckle,  le.  re.,  Lane 

Hannigan,  It.  (Capt.)  rt.,  Wenzlow 

Rendal,  lg.  rg.,  Callahan,  (Atwood) 

Ellsworth,  c.  c.,  Davieau 

Reeves,  rg.  lg.,  Dineen,  (Laird) 

W.  MacKenzie,  rt.  It.,  Hagerman 

Brennan,  re.  le.,  Biathrow 

Kidd,  qb.  qb.,  Gallucci,  (Capt.) 

Robinson,  Ihb.  rhb.,  Adams 

Fuller,  rhb.  Ihb.,  Alexie 

H.  MacKenzie,  fb.  fb.,  Crovo 

Arlington  finished  its  season  with  a 
record  of  four  ties,  four  wins,  and  two  de- 
feats. 
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A.  H.  S.  Harriers  State  Champions 
The  Arlington  High  School  harriers  won 
a decided  victory  over  all  high  schools  in 
the  state  and  for  that  matter  all  the  high 
schools  in  New  England.  La  Salle  school 
from  Rhode  Island  entered  and  ran  in  the 
prep,  school  class  down  in  New  York,  and 
then  entered  the  Harvard  race  as  a high 
school.  Just  a “tough  break”  for  Arlington, 
I suppose — but  there  are  no  harriers  who 
are  rightfully  high  school  boys  who  can 
out-run  our  Arlington  “gang.” 

Captain  “Jacky”  O’Neil  was  the  first 
runner  of  all  the  Massachusetts  high 
schools  to  finish;  he  can  be  called  “The 
State  Champion.” 

Campbell,  McCarty,  Buckley  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  team  ran  an  excellent  race. 
Here  s hoping  "Doc  McCarty  has  some 
material  worthy  of  upholding  this  high 
standard  set  by  this  group.  No  matter  what 

the  material  is  like,  “Doc”  will  find  a way. 

* * * 

SENIORS  WIN  ALUMNI  CUP 
Rice  Led  Harriers  In 
The  Senior  Class  won  the  annual  Alumni 
Cup  Class  Race  Friday,  November  21  by 
defeating  the  junior  and  sophomore 
classes  with  ease;  senior  class,  23;  junior 
class,  41 ; and  sophomore  class,  45.  The 
race  was  a handicap  affair,  and  this,  of 
course,  furnished  faster  and  more  exciting 
work.  Marshall  Rice,  ’32  led  the  harriers 
in,  leading  Captain  O’Neil,  ’31.  by  a few 
scant  yards. 

The  summary: 

1st,  M.  Rice,  ’32;  2nd,  Capt.  O’Neil,  ’31; 
3rd,  tie  between  Campbell,  ’31,  Buckley, 
’31,  and  McCarty,  ’31;  6th,  Rollins,  ’33; 
7th,  Macdonald,  ’32;  8th,  Hosmer,  ’33; 
9th,  McManus,  ’31;  10th,  Kennedy,  ’33; 
11th,  H.  Rice,  32;  12th,  Gilbert,  ’32;  14th, 

Sakonian,  ’33;  15th,  Livingston,  ’31. 

* * * 

The  Alumni  Cup  was  presented  by  the 
great  1913,  National  Championship  Team 


to  promote  interest  in  the  sport.  The 
Alumni  Cup  Race  is  a yearly  race,  and  the 
victorious  class  keeps  the  cup  for  one  year. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  seniors 
have  been  victorious  for  a long  time,  but 
the  same  class  as  sophomores  won  it  two 
years  ago. 

* * * 

Marshall  Rice,  ’32,  because  of  his  super- 
ior work  with  the  harriers  during  the  past 
season,  has  been  chosen  Captain  for  1931. 

■*  * * 

GIRLS’  HOCKEY 

Friday,  November  7,  the  Arlington  High 
girls’  hockey  team  met  the  Lexington  High 
girls,  at  Lexington,  on  one  of  the  very 
coldest  days  of  the  fall,  and  played  to  a 
tie-score  1-1.  Due  to  the  mud  and  the  water 
holes  which  seemed  to  make  up  almost  the 
entire  Lexington  field,  both  teams  were 
handicapped  a little.  From  the  onlooker’s 
point  of  view,  however,  this  did  not  seem 
to  be  so,  as  both  teams  played  exceedingly 
fine  hockey.  From  the  very  moment  of 
play,  everyone’s  nerves  were  tense.  The 
outcome  of  this  game  was  certainly  deci- 
sive; every  girl  seemed  to  realize  this. 

Play  began,  and  no  sooner  was  one  team 
away,  then  it  was  stopped  by  the  other’s 
defense.  Time  after  time  the  Lexington  left 
wing,  M.  Terhune,  and  K.  Gaudy,  left  in- 
side, would  take  that  ball  and  prepare  to 
rush  right  through  the  entire  Arlington 
team.  However,  they  were  stopped ! Soon 
the  clever  Arlington  forward  was  free  with 
the  ball,  but  she  also  was  soon  stopped.  In 
the  opening  minutes  of  play  the  ball  was 
kept  in  front  of  the  Lexington  goal,  but  no 
scoring  was  done.  Soon  the  tide  turned, 
and  play  was  now  in  front  of  the  Arlington 
goal. 

The  Arlington  goalie,  Bobbie  Lowcock, 
was  surely  a heroine.  She  played  a mar- 
velous game,  and  time  after  time  when  the 
Arlington  fans’  hearts  stopped  beating,  she 
saved  goals  that  seemed  almost  impossible. 
The  half  ended  0-0. 
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GARDNER  vs.  ARLINGTON 

Sharply  at  10.15.,  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  the  game  between  the  Arlington 
girls'  field  hockey  team,  and  the  Gardner 
High  girls’,  began.  These  girls  had  traveled 
a long  way  for  this  game,  but  from  the 
opening  whistle,  the  Arlington  girls  knew 
they  were  playing  against  some  strong  op- 
position. At  the  beginning  it  looked  as 
though  the  Gardner  team  was  just  going 
to  plough  right  through  for  a goal,  but 
once  again  our  high  school  girls  put  up 
such  a fight  that  the  competition  was  soon 
on  an  even  basis.  The  Gardner  High  de- 
fense was  excellent,  and  when  the  Arling- 
ton forward  line  was  able  to  get  by  the 
half  backs,  the  two  fullbacks  seemed  im- 
possible to  pass.  When  either  of  these  two 
girls  hit  the  ball,  play  was  immediately 
transfered  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other. 

Margaret  Hart,  playing  center  half-back 
for  Arlington,  played  an,  exceptionally  fine 
game.  She  seemed  to  be  always  in  her 
position,  and  was  able  to  stop  anyone 
coming  in  her  direction.  Once  in  the  first 
period,  the  hearts  of  the  Arlington  fans 
stood  still,  as  a Gardner  girl  “tore  up”  the 
field,  leading  directly  for  a goal.  Bobbie 
Lowcock,  Arlington  goalie,  made  a beauti- 
ful  save,  and  the  period  ended  0-0. 

In  the  second  period  Arlington  seemed 
to  outplay  Gardner  quite  a good  deal.  The 
rushing  spirit  of  Gardner  seemed  to  be 
gone,  but  they  never  once  played  poorly. 
Before  many  minutes  the  Arlington  for- 
ward line  girls  got  the  ball  and  working 
together,  they  passed  the  entire  defense. 
When  they  reached  the  striking  circle,  a 
pass  was  sent  across  the  goal,  and  Tiny 
O’Sullivan,  playing  her  position  extremely 
well,  caught  it  on  the  end  of  her  stick,  and 
scored  a beautiful  goal.  Not  long  after  this 
the  Gardner  left  wing  took  the  ball,  and 
got  the  goalie  in  such  a position  that  it  was 
impossible  to  have  prevented  the  goal.  The 
game  ended  1-1. 


V.  O’Sullivan,  rw.  rw.,  P.  Anderson 

L.  Donnelly,  ri.  ri.,  J.  Smith 

B.  Carr  (Capt.)  cf.  cf.,  K.  Kanppinen 

M.  Scannell,  li.  li.  Bouk 

H.  Cartullo,  lw.  lw.  Belair,  (Butlsins) 
B.  Keane,  rh.  rh.,  Carrick 

M.  Hart,  ch.  ch.  A.  Kanppinen 

M.  Chipman,  111.  lh.  Larkin 

E.  Davis,  rf.  rf.,  Slovak 

M.  Crampton,  If.  If.,  Daley 

E.  Lowcock,  goal,  goal.,  Maachivello 

* * -X- 

The  second  team  also  played,  and  de- 
feated the  Gardner  seconds  1-0.  Marjorie 
McCann  scored  in  the  very  first  period.  The 
Arlington  second  team  has  gone  through 
the  entire  season  with  more  than  an  ex- 
cellent record.  It  has  neither  been  defeated 
nor  tied.  This  seems  rather  unusual  as  a 
second  team  has  not  had  this  fine  record  for 
a long  while.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first  and 
most  spectacular  plays  was  the  one  in 
which  one  of  the  Gardner  girls  took  the 
ball,  and.  with  a clear  field  before  her, 
hurried  down  for  what  looked  like  a sure 
goal.  Grace  Andres,  goalie,  came  out  of  the 
net,  and  made  a very,  very  beautiful  and 
hard  save.  She  saved  the  game! 

The  line-up  was: 

Monday,  November  24,  the  Arlington 
girlr.’  field  hockey  team  played  the  Win- 
chester High  team  at  Concord  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Mystic  Valley  League. 
Arlington  won  her  way  into  this  game  by 
defeating  Concord,  and  tying  Lexington. 
Winchester  was  forced  to  play  Melrose  to 
break  the  tie  at  first  place  in  the  northern 
league,  and  this  game  was  played  last 
Friday  at  Lasell.  Melrose  girls  won  this 
game  2-1,  but  as  one  of  their  players  was 
ineligible,  they  had  to  forfeit  their  victory 
to  Winchester. 

The  game  started  at  3 o’clock,  and  what 
a game  it  was!  Both  teams  were  exception- 
ally evenly  matched,  and  the  playing  kept 
changing  continually  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other.  In  one  way  the  Arlington 
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team  was  far  superior  to  the  Winchester 
team — this  was  in  their  pass  work.  It  was 
excellent!  There  was  no  scoring  done  in 
the  first  period,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
action  and  excitement  in  every  single 
minute  of  play.  Janet  Nichols,  all-Boston 
left  wing,  got  the  ball  about  mid-field  and 
with  almost  a clear  field,  made  a beautiful 
run  for  the  goal,  but  from  somewhere 
Marjorie  Lowcock  appeared — and  made  a 
tackle — saving  the  day  for  Arlington.  There 
were  many  other  brilliant  spots  during  the 
game.  The  playing  of  the  Winchester  cap- 
tain, Carolyn  Nichols,  was  fine;  many 
times  she  broke  up  dangerous  plays,  and 
always  was  in  position  to  be  of  great  as- 
assistance  to  her  sister,  Janet  Nichols,  who 
also  played  remarkably  well.  The  end  of 
the  first  period  ended  0-0. 

The  second  period  of  the  game  was  even 
more  exciting  than  the  one  before.  Before 
many  minutes  of  play  the  ball  was  taken 
by  the  forward  line,  and  quick  as  a flash, 
they  were  on  the  way  toward  the  goal. 
Everything  seemed  to  depend  on  the  out- 
come of  this  critical  moment,  and  the  Arl- 
ington captain  once  more  came  through 
and  scored  a beautiful  goal  from  directly 
in  front  of  the  net.  Barbara  Carr  had  made 
our  high  school  very  proud  of  her  many 
times  before,  but  this  time  every  one  was 
thrilled  through  and  through.  Barbara 
sprained  her  ankle  in  the  first  period  of 
play;  saying  not  a word  about  this,  she 
kept  on  playing,  never  heeding  the  pain. 
This  certainly  showed  her  spirit  and  pluck! 

Every  one  feels  now,  after  the  way  the 
girls  played,  success  was  greatly  due  to  the 
hard  work  Miss  McCarty  put  in  at  every 
practice.  We  had  a wonderful  round-up  for 
the  fall  hockey  season. 

The  line-up  was: 

V.  O’Sullivan,  rw. 

rw.,  W.  Williams,  (C.  Abbott) 

L.  Donnelly,  ri.  ri.,  M.  Kendrick 

B.  Carr,  (Capt.)  cf.  cf.,  M.  Colanee 


1 i.,  M.  Little 
H.  Cartullo,  (L.  Ford),  lw.  lw.  J.  Nichols 
B.  Keane,  rh.  rh.,  M.  Tompkins 

M.  Hart,  ch.  ch.,  L.  Carleton 

M.  Chipman,  lh.  lh.,  C.  Nichols  (Capt.) 
E.  Davis,  rf.  rf.,  J.  King,  (J.  Thompson) 

M.  Lowcock,  If If.,  B.  Shaw 

E.  Lowcock,  g.  g.  H.  Keepers,  (L.  Fowle) 
Referee — Mrs.  Joyce  Cran  Barry 
Scorer — Irene  Manlton,  Elizabeth  Eames 


Timer — Miss  O'Neil 

* * * 

SUMMARY  OF  1930 
FIELD  HOCKEY  SEASON 
Oct.  8 Arlington  1 Winchester  3 
Oct.  8 Winchester  3 Arlington  1 
*Oct.  17  Arlington  6 Belmont  0 

Oct.  21  Arlington  3 Malden  0 

“Oct.  23  Arlington  2 Wellesley  1 

*Oct.  30  Arlington  1 Concord  0 

*Nov.  7 Arlington  1 Lexington  1 

Nov.  22  Arlington  1 Gardner  1 


*Nov.  24  Arlington  1 Winchester  0 
* League  games 
* * * 

When  the  final  try-outs  for  the  All-Bos- 
ton Field  Hockey  Team  were  assembled, 
November  13,  on  the  Newton  Field,  Arling- 
ton was  very  well  represented.  Among 
those  girls  chosen  for  places,  Barbara 
Carr,  the  Arlington  Captain,  was  chosen  as 
center  forward,  and  Louise  Donnelly,  play- 
ing left  inside  on  the  Arlington  girls’ 
hockey  team,  was  also  chosen  to  play  her 
regular  position. 

Barbara  and  Louise  have  been  on  the 
Arlington  team  throughout  their  high- 
school  days,  and  have  been  responsible  for 
many  Arlington  victories.  They  are  both 
fleet-footed,  and  are  exceptionally  clever 
handling  the  ball.  When  these  two  girls 
get  started  on  the  hockey  field,  it  certainly 
takes  a very  fine  defense  to  stop  their  pass- 
work;  and  a very  clever  goalie  to  prevent 
their  “wicked”  shots  from  going  into  the 
goal. 


fEfje  Clarion 

M.  Scanned,  li. 
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Day  In  and  Day  Out 

THE 

^Boston  transcript 

prints  all  the 

NEWS 

NOT  merely  an  occasional  sensational  scoop  but 
all  the  important  happenings  as  they  occur  from 
day  to  day.  And  the  news  is  carefully  and 
intelligently  edited  too;  you  do  not  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  reading  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  story.  This  is  only  one  of  the  things  that 
make  the  Transcript  so  worth  while  to  its  con- 
stantly increasing  list  of  subscribers  who,  once 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  paper,  are  not 
satisfied  with  any  other. 


BACK  BAY 

EST.  1906 

ELECTROTYPE  CO. 

A complete  organization  from  drawings  to  print- 
ing plates.  Makers  of  Halftones,  Line,  Music,  Map 
and  Diagram  Plates.  Printing  Plates  from  Blue 
Prints.  Steelfaced  Lead-Moulded  Electrotypes.  Ad- 
vertising Electrotypes  and  a complete  Stereotype 
Plant.  Wet  and  Dry  Mats.  Engravers’  Blanks,  Cal- 
endar Plates.  Steel-Faced  Stereotypes. 

Our  representative  always  at  your  service.  We 
solicit  your  business. 

Private  Branch  Exchange  Connecting  All 
Departments. 

172  COLUMBUS  AVE.,  mi  ua\t  i o nan 

park  sq.,  boston  ^el.  HAN  cock  8790 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
WAX  ENGRAVING 


ELECTROTYPING 

STEREOTYPING 
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Partridge’s  Ice  Cream 


Individual  fancy  moulds  — Pies  and  Cakes 
made  with  Ice  Cream  in  colors  to  suit  your 
Parties. 

Send  for  Booklet — “A  Ritzy  Dessert”  on  short  notice 

PARTRIDGE’S 

1709  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lexington 


PHONES  LEX.  0840  - 1020 


PROMPT  HOME  DELIVERY 


ONE  BROADWAY 


How  many  different  words  of  the  English 
language  can  you  make  up  out  of  the  letters 
composing  our  firm  trade  mark? 

Here  are  a few:  Banana,  Russian,  Instant, 

Baby,  etc. 

There  are  ten  prizes.  Send  your  answers  in 
before  January  31,  1931.  Judges  will  be  Otis 
MacMillin  and  Edwin  Brainard  of  “The  Clarion” 
staff  and  Lawrence  P.  Bliss  of  Bayburn 
Instau  rant. 

Rayburn 

J jj^jA  BLISS  AND  BLISS  INSTAU  RANT 

ARLINGTON  5000  ARLINGTON 


wear 

clean  clothes 
3 pc.  suit  ....  $1.00 
Topcoats  ....  1.00 

Pressing 50 

Neckties  6 for  .90 


First  Prize  . . $5  of  Cleaning 
Second  Prize  . $4  of  Cleaning 
Third  Prize  . . $3  of  Cleaning 
Fourth  Prize  $2  of  Cleaning 
Fifth  Prize  . . $1  of  Cleaning 


Sixth  Prize  . .$1  of  Cleaning 
Seventh  Prize. $1  of  Cleaning 
Eighth  Prize  .$1  of  Cleaning 
Ninth  Prize  .$1  of  Cleaning 
Tenth  Prize  .$1  of  Cleaning 
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A College  for  Women,  in  Boston 

Regular  college  subjects  plus  courses  in  secretarial 
science,  teaching,  and  other  vocational  studies. 

2 YEARS  FOR  DIPLOMA 
4 YEARS  FOR  DEGREE 

College  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  being  a separate  college  for 
women,  with  its  own  classroom  buildings  and  dormitories,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  partakes  of  the  many  advantages  that  come 
to  a department  of  a large  university. 

For  catalogue,  address 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

T.  LAWRENCE  DAVIS.  LL.D.,  DEAN 
27  GARRISON  STREET.  BOSTON 


Arlington  Coal  & Lumber  Company 


41  PARK  AVENUE 


ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

COLONIAL  GARAGE 

743  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  3220 

Firestone  One-Stop  Service 
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Groceries  & Provisions  j 
Fruits 


CHOICE  TURKEYS 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


C.  F.  MARSTON 

14  Medford  St.,  Arlington 

Tel.  0708  - 0709 


i COMPLIMENTS  OF 

F.  W.  WUNDERLICH 

Super  Service  Stations 

; 188  Medford  Street 

7 Swan  Place 

ARLINGTON,  MASS, 
i!  and 

2615  Mass.  Avenue 
! CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


SANBORN  and  CAMP 

WILLARD  BATTERY  SERVICE 
and 

AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 

1071  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON 

Tel.  3810 


DAVID  LEVIN 

TAILOR  AND  CLOTHIER 
Suits  Cleansed  and  Remodeled 


| 713  Mass.  Avenue 

''  Opposite  the  Town  Hall 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

| Telephone:  Arlington  1796 
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PEIRCE 

and 

WINN 

COMPANY 


Forty-five  Years 

HAMPDEN  CREAM 

has  been  the  Standard  table  cream 
of 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Hampden  Creamery  Co. 

Orient  Ave.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Est.  1885 

Tel.  Everett  0150  - 3575 


R.  H.  BAXTER 

Real  Estate  Mortgages 
Insurance 

1062  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Arlington  4896 


Discount  Prices  to  A.  H.  S. 
students 


Ask|Mr.  Downs  for  Dis- 
count Card. 
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I 

i H.  ELKINS 

CUSTOM  TAILOR 

| Men’s  and  Women’s  Garments 
| Remodeled  and  Repaired 

j Pressing,  Cleaning  & Dyeing 

) 606  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  1343-W 


Lockeland  Spa 

(opposite  the  High  School) 

Sodas  Ice  Cream 

Stationery  School  Supplies 
Sandwiches  Greeting  Cards 
Visit  our 

“Hoot  Mon”  Golf  Course 

(a  barrel  of  fun  for  5c) 


Telephone  Arlington  0077 

Hardy  Catering-  Co. 

Caniff  & McNichol,  Props. 

475  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


Weddings  and  Banquets  a Specialty  ' 


Beacon  Jewelry  Co. 

466  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Center 


Expert  Watch,  Clock,  Jewelry, 
and  Optical  Repairing 


R.  W.  LeBARON,  INC. 

Electric  Wiring,  Repairs, 
Fixtures  and  Appliances 

608  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Telephone  Arl.  0222 


Sturdy  School  Shoes 

the  quality  kind 

RUSSELL  A.  LANG 

Formerly  Rice’s  Shoe  Store 

618  MASS.  AVENUE 

The  Store  %vith  That  Homey  Feeling 


) 

\ 

JAMES  0.  HOLT 

) 

I GROCERIES  and  PROVISIONS 

j 

! 12  and  14  Pleasant  St. 

s 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

\ 


E.  J.  O’NEILL 

Jeweler 

Diamonds  - Watches  - Clocks,  Etc. 
Optical  Supplies 
Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

454  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Opp.  Medford  St. 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Arlington  5088-W 
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| REED  MOTOR  CO. 

| Dodge  Brothers  Cars  and  Trucks 
{ Plymouth  Cars 

| ARSON’S  SHOE  SHOP 

> Quality  Footwear 

: - : SALESROOM  : - : 

} 795  Massachusetts  Avenue 

: - : SERVICE  : - : 

19  Mill  Street 
j ARLINGTON 

* 

> A fitting  place  for  all  to  be  fitted 

! 451  Mass.  Ave.,  at  Medford  St.  ! 

| ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS.  | 

| Tel.  Arl.  2804-J 

| Charles  F.  McManus 

\ Retail  Furniture 

| 

| Anderson’s  Flowers 

First  Furnish  Your  Home — It 
Tells  What  You  Are 

ANYWHERE— ANYTIME  I 

721  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Arlington  1790 

Phones  3090-91  901  Mass.  Ave. 

i 

GOUNARIS 

HOME  MADE  CANDY 
AND  ICE  CREAM 

463  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Telephone:  Arlington  3839  1 

Tels.  Arlington  1660  - 3133  | 

Heated  Closed  Cars  For  1 

Weddings  - Funerals  - Christenings  i 

ARLINGTON  AUTO  & TAXI 

JOSEPH  M.  H.  FOREST,  Prop.  i 

Auto  Renting  for  all  Occasions 
Persona]  Attention  Given  I 

12  Lewis  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

; 

Established  1841 

Hartwell  Funeral  | 

Service  } 

L.  E.  A.  SMITH 

EMUS  PHARMACY 

792  Massachusetts  Avenue  ! 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Mass.  Avenue  and  Forest  Street 

Tels.  Arlington  3520  - 3521 
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WM.  WHOWELL  J 

\ DRY  GOODS  I 

Ladies’,  Men’s  and  \ 

! Children’s  Furnishings  ! 

1 671  Massachusetts  Avenue  ' 

\ \ 

| Corner  Water  Street  J 

| ARLINGTON,  MASS.  { 

| Telephone  3446 


<1 
\ 

! Pierson’s  Drug  Store 

( 

\ f 

) 449  Mass.  Ave.,  Cor.  Medford  St.  | 

! 

ARLINGTON,  MASS.  I 


i WRIGHT  & DITSON  | 

s Winter  Sports  Specialties  { 

| and  Athletic  Equipment  | 

s Ice  Hockey  Goods,  Skis,  Snow-  } 
j shoes,  Hoboggans,  Shoe-Skates,  | 
| Sweaters,  Knickers,  Moccasins,  1 
Ski  boots,  Wool  Caps. 


i (Catalog  on  request) 

\ 344  Washington  St.,  Boston 


( 

j 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

< 

I A FRIEND 


' who  appreciates  a good  magazine 


' W.  K.  HUTCHINSON  j 
! COMPANY  ! 

MARKET  \ 


! R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO.,  Inc.  \ 

\ Est.  1857 

Hardware,  Cutlery 

s 470  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  t 

' Tel.  Arlington  0114  I 


| Arlington  3324  - 3325  { 

OALTON  MOTORS 

| 745  Massachusetts  Avenue  j 

| ARLINGTON  \ 

} HUPMOBILE— SIXES  and  EIGHTS  | 

! Central  Dry  Goods  Co.  j 

\ DRY  GOODS—  | 

| MEN’S  FURNISHINGS  I 

H.  C.  LEAR,  Proprietor 

477  Massachusetts  Avenue  j 


} “The  Men’s  Wear  Store”  1 

BELDEN  & SNOW  ! 

\ 639  Massachusetts  Ave.  i 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

\ Tel.  3856-J  } 


! HUNT’S 

| F.  A.  BENNETT,  Prop. 

; Downy  flake  Donut  Shoppe 
i 457  Massachusetts  Avenue 

! ARLINGTON  CENTER 

| Telephone  Arlington  3682 

GEORGE  bTsiNCLMR 

' Watch  and  Clock  Repairing 
' 637  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

/ Tel.  Arlington  0532-W'’ 


; MacLeod’s  Delicatessen 

\ 6 Medford  Street,  Arlington 

{ Telephone  4133 
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Gahm  & Erickson  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Electrical  Appliances 
Refrigeration  and  Radio 
Reliable  Service  to  all  Electrical 
Appliances  and  Radio 

478  Massachusetts  Avenue 

At  Railroad  Crossing 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


“ Say  It  With  Flowers ” 


Sauisnn  Jfhunrr  §>hop 

JOSEPH  L.  BEASLEY,  Prop. 
Flowers  for  all  occasions 


ANYWHERE— ANYTIME 

Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 
Tel.  0071  - 0072— Nights  3758 


MENOTOMY  TRUST 

* 

i COMPANY 

| 655  Massachusetts  Avenue 

* 

) 185  Massachusetts  Avenue 

\ Checking  Department 

} Interest  Department 

| Savings  Department 

| Investment  Department 

| Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

I 

J Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 
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LITECACy  DEPARTMENT 

life  M Strange 

John  Parker,  31 

umo  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  Andre.”  A man  of  very  striking  appearance  ut- 
tered  these  words  in  rather  an  indifferent  tone  to  a liveried  chauffeur.  Above 
the  shop,  from  which  he  had  emerged,  an  electric  sign  emblazoned  the  name  of  a prom- 
inent New  York  diamond  merchant.  The  man  was  immaculately  attired  in  evening 
clothes  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  his  attitude  and  demeanor  bespoke  the  cultured  and 
well-bred  gentleman.  Once  inside  the  luxuriously  appointed  limousine,  he  drew  a 
platinum  case  from  an  inner  pocket,  proceeded  to  light  a cigarette,  and  leaned  back 
in  the  car,  apparently  enjoying  himself  to  the  utmost. 

An  uncomfortable  drizzle  was  descending,  and  myriads  of  head-lamps  made  the 
slippery  pavements  glisten  and  shine.  The  workaday  world  was  leaving  its  noise 
and  strife  for  a quieter  state  of  existence — home.  People  rushed  hurriedly  along  the 
wet  streets,  stopped  to  buy  evening  papers,  and  bobbed  their  umbrellas  in  a most 
exasperating  way  before  the  eyes  of  the  uncomfortable  old  gentlemen.  Now  and 
then  a white-belted  traffic  officer  stopped  the  rushing  tide,  and  characters  of  every 
description  crossed  in  front  of  the  limousine — an  endless  stream  of  humanity.  This 
vast  array  of  people  somewhat  amused  the  lone  occupant  of  the  car,  for  philosophy 
appealed  to  him,  and  one  of  his  keenest  pleasures  in  life  was  attempting  to  analyze 
the  world  about  him — its  plots,  passions,  cross-purposes,  and  subtleties.  He  had  been 
heard  to  remark  that  fiction  was  most  dull  and  conventional  compared  with  the  ever- 
changing  drama  of  human  life. 

The  limousine  passed  swiftly  through  down-town  New  York.  The  “great  white 
way”  of  Times  Square  blazed  its  attractions  to  a pleasure-seeking  world,  a jazz- 
crazed  age.  The  individual  chuckled  softly  and  half  closed  his  eyes.  He  regarded 
life  in  a most  complacent  manner,  and  had  one  been  able  to  read  his  thoughts,  they 
would  have  been  these: 

“Life  is  wonderful.  The  world  struggles  while  1 enjoy  the  utmost  luxury.  I 
match  my  wits  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  giant  and  the  pygmies!  Life  is 
strange !” 

A shrill  police  whistle  interrupted  him.  The  man  leaned  over  and  spoke  to  his 
chauffeur  in  his  inimitable  style,  “Disregard  the  whistle,  Andre,  and  get  me  to  the 
Pennsylvania.”  The  chauffeur  dodged  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  drew  up  before 
the  railroad  terminal.  A motorcycle  officer  reached  there  at  the  same  time  and  re- 
marked sardonically,  “Charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  but  your  lights  are  not 
on,  therefore,  1 feel  obliged  to  present  you  with  a ticket.” 

The  man  breathed  an  audible  sigh  of  relief  as  he  boarded  the  Montreal  Ex- 
press. Frederick  Stearns,  alias  “The  Duke,”  wanted  by  three  countries  for  diamond 
robberies,  settled  back  in  the  Pullman  car. 

“Life  is  strange,”  mused  “The  Duke”  for  the  second  time  that  evening. 
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® Ije  lltgljt  of  tlje  Ctnpire 

Frank  Gregory,  ’31 

ON  May  23,  1817,  I boarded  the  brig  Empire  at  Dover.  I was  the  sole  passenger 
and  took  the  cruise  in  an  attempt  to  regain  my  health  lost  through  a serious 
wound  which  I had  received  at  the  taking  of  the  Capitol  of  America  in  the  late  war. 
After  an  uneventful  but  pleasant  voyage  of  two  months,  having  stopped  at  ports  in 
Canada,  we  came  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  from  which  point  we  were  to  go 
around  the  island,  stopping  at  several  small  ports. 

The  first  of  August,  at  midmorning,  we  put  into  a port  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  St.  George’s.  There  was  a large  bay  enclosed  by  a barren  arm  of  land  of 
great  length.  The  unloading  of  goods  consigned  to  this  port,  and  the  stowing  away 
of  the  return  cargo  took  the  better  part  of  the  day. 

I took  a walk,  as  I always  did,  when  we  came  to  port  and  met  a doctor  residing 
there.  I was  enthralled  by  his  stories  and  acted  upon  his  request  that  I spend  the 
night  with  him.  So,  in  the  twilight,  the  ship  moved  down  the  bay  without  me  and 
anchored.  Tomorrow  it  would  take  on  a load  of  lumber. 

As  darkness  fell,  a freshening  wind  herded  brooding  clouds  before  it  as  it  sud- 
denly changed  to  the  northwest  and  blew  straight  down  the  bay.  The  rain  began 
shortly,  and  the  doctor  and  I retired  to  the  house  where  we  spent  a pleasant  evening, 
and  went  to  bed  at  eleven.  About  three  I was  awakened  by  the  shrieking  of  the  wind 
and  by  the  rain  driven  with  terrific  force  against  the  window.  Above  all  rose  the 
roar  of  an  angry  sea.  1 went  to  the  living  room;  there  I found  the  doctor  somberly 
smoking.  A look  passed  between  us;  he  understood. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “she’s  still  there;  her  lights  were  seen  an  hour  ago  during  a 
.short  lull  in  the  storm.  If  they  can  hold  out  till  morning  they’ll  be  all  right.” 

Morning  came  and  we  went  down  to  the  beach  to  look.  There  was  no  ship  in 
sight!  I turned  to  the  doctor. 

“No  chance,”  he  said. 

Midafternoon,  when  the  storm  had  stopped,  we  went  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
bay.  There  we  found  a few  small  bits  of  wreckage,  but  no  men,  living  or  dead. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  approached  me  on  the  subject.  “No  more  boats 
this  year,”  he  said.  “Spend  the  winter  with  me.”  Rather  than  make  a hard  journey 
overland  in  my  weakened  condition,  I consented  to  do  this. 

I visited  the  place  of  wreckage  hoping  for  I knew  not  what.  Then  one  eve- 
ning the  doctor  and  I stood  on  the  beach.  As  darkness  fell,  a freshening  wind  herded 
brooding  clouds  before  it  as  it  suddenly  changed  to  the  northwest  and  blew  straight 
down  the  bay.  Looking  down  the  bay,  I espied  a light  at  the  scene  of  the  wreckage. 
“Look!”  I exclaimed. 

The  doctor  looked.  Then  together  we  ran  down  to  the  dock,  where,  with  several 
others  we  swiftly  went  down  the  bay.  When  we  drew  in  to  land,  I jumped  out 
quickly  and  ran  toward  the  light,  but  could  not  draw  near  it.  Its  position  changed 
and  again  I pursued  it.  Soon  the  doctor  stopped  me.  “I  understand  it  all,”  he  said, 
“from  a similar  case.  You  will  never  catch  it,  but  it  will  always  shine  just  before  a 
northwest  storm.” 
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®lje  Ixabical 

Edwin  Brainard,  31 

SIR  Ivan  paced  up  and  down  the  palatial  rooms  of  his  newly  acquired  chateau. 

He  wras  troubled.  Ever  since  news  of  his  father  s death  and  his  own  succession 
to  the  hereditary  chateau  and  surrounding  lands  had  found  him  wandering  over 
Europe  and  had  brought  him  back  to  his  native  land,  he  had  been  troubled.  He 
violently  pulled  a nearby  cord,  and  a terrified  servant  quickly  appeared.  Bring 
Restovitch  to  me  at  once,"  he  ordered.  \\  itli  a hurried  bow  the  servant  scuttled  out 
of  sight.  Soon  he  returned,  leading  a man  who  was  dressed  like  a peasant,  but  who 
was  very  evidently  used  to  being  obeyed. 

Johann  Restovitch  was  the  local  representative  of  the  all-powerful  Okrana,  a 
society  formed  in  medieval  times,  and  sworn  to  keep  all  foreign  influences  from  the 
country.  Now'  Ivan  the  Younger  had  returned  from  wandering  abroad  to  take  his 
father’s  place,  and  had  brought  with  him  many  new  and,  to  the  Okrana,  many  un- 
bearable ideas.  Johann  stepped  forward,  “Y  ou  sent  for  me.  It  was  a statement, 
almost  a challenge.  Ivan  ceased  his  pacing  and  stood  before  the  peasant.  His  im- 
perial mustaches  fairly  bristled,  and  his  tailored  coat  accentuated  his  military  bear- 
ing as  he  answered. 

“I  did  send  for  you.  I have  made  up  my  mind.  Your  Okrana  was  formed  cen- 
turies ago  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  day.  I have  travelled,  and  1 know  there  are 
better  ways  of  carrying  on  farming  than  are  used  here.  I intend  to  run  my  land  as 
I will,  and  I defy  your  society  to  stop  me;  I despise  you,  and  I laugh  in  your 
face.” 

The  peasant  merely  turned  and  left.  Well  it  was  done.  Now  to  see  if  an  or- 
ganization half  a thousand  years  old  could  be  laughed  at.  It  could.  He,  Ivan  the 
Younger,  had  done  it.  What  right  had  these  dogs  of  peasants  to  tell  him  how  he 
should  rule  his  tenants  and  till  his  soil? 

The  ever-present  servant  was  already  setting  a table  for  his  lunch,  and  he  sat 
down  to  eat,  still  wondering  what  was  coming.  The  Okrana  was  very  powerful. 
Dinner  over,  he  called  for  a horse  and  set  out  to  look  over  the  day’s  work.  As  he 
rode  outside  the  walls,  he  wondered  at  the  silence.  Nowhere  did  he  hear  the  reapers. 
Not  a cart  appeared  carrying  the  freshly-cut  wheat  to  the  granaries.  Suddenly  he 
realized  the  Okrana  had  forbidden  its  peasants  to  go  on  with  their  work.  White 
with  rage  he  rode  home,  descended  from  his  horse,  and  stalked  into  the  house.  He 
went  to  his  room  and  resumed  his  pacing  to  and  fro.  “It  will  not  do  to  submit  to 
these  swine.  They  will  never  let  me  rest  if  I do.”  Finally  he  appeared  to  make  up 
his  mind.  He  caught  the  cord  and  pulled  it  twice.  Once  more  the  trembling  servant 
appeared.  “Get  Restovitch  once  more,  and  bring  us  food  and  wine.” 

When  Restovich  appeared,  Ivan  was  almost  cordial  as  he  invited  him  to  sit 
down  and  eat  with  him.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  have  decided  to  yield  to  you.  Here  is  a 
toast  to  your  success.”  While  he  spoke,  he  watched  the  man  carefully  as  he  emptied 
his  glass.  Restovitch  finished  and  laid  the  glass  on  the  table.  He  started  to  speak 
but  could  not  utter  a word.  He  clutched  his  throat  and  slid  to  the  floor.  Ivan  rose 
and  went  over  to  him.  He  laughed.  The  man  was  dead — of  course.  He  laughed 
again.  The  Okrana  should  never  again  oppose  the  will  of  the  son  of  Ivan  the  Great. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  JOURNALISM.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  363  pp.  New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothers  (1923).  $2.50. 

I am  sure  that  any  boy  of  today  in  high  school  would  enjoy  reading  Adventures 
in  Journalism  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs.  It  is  a most  interesting  book  written  by  a 
news  reporter,  lecturer,  writer,  and  war  correspondent.  It  deals  with  England  and 
European  countries  before  the  World  War,  during  it,  and  after  it.  I particularly 
liked  the  detailed  and  vivid  description  of  each  large  nation  after  the  War.  I had 
never  read  anything  that  gave  such  a personal,  plain,  and  remarkable  picture  of  the 
countries  after  the  War.  Yes,  I think  he  would  enjoy  the  book  a great  deal,  and 
it  would  be  educational  as  well  as  interesting. 

* -X-  -X-  * -X- 

AN  AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTION  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  IT.  By  Lady  Cham- 

wood.  Illustrated.  314  pp.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company  (1930) . $5. 

Dorothea  Charnwood,  invalid  wife  of  Lord  Charnwood,  who,  several  years 
ago,  wrote  the  biography,  Abraham  Lincoln , has  brought  forth  a very  delightful 
book  on  an  amateur’s  collection  of  autographs.  Her  collection  is  not  of  great 
monetary  worth,  and  yet  it  is  priceless  to  her  because  of  its  close  associations. 

Lady  Charnwood  begins  An  Autograph  Collection  with  advice  to  the  person 
who  decides  to  collect  autographs  as  a hobby.  There  is  a multitude  of  important 
lessons  one  can  learn  from  her.  The  mere  signatures  of  great  men  vary  considerably 
in  price,  but  compared  to  the  value  of  letters — in  their  own  hand,  of  course — the 
single  autographs  are  of  small  value.  A letter  which  contains  historical  information 
is  often  worth  more,  when  only  initialed,  than  a letter  by  the  same  person,  signed 
in  full.  Similarly,  letters  from  literary  men  are  more  important  than  those  from 
statesmen  and  soldiers,  inasmuch  as  the  former  often  represent  the  authors’  styles  of 
writing. 

With  such  persons  as  Browning,  Gladstone,  and  Millais  as  friends  of  her  child- 
hood, it  is  no  wonder  that  Lady  Charnwood  s collection  is  a close  connecting  link 
witli  the  past.  The  earliest  of  her  items  is  dated  from  the  “Hage,  8 Mch.  1649,”  and 
contains  a message  to  Prince  Rupert  from  Montrose.  Samuel  Pepys,  Isaac  Newton, 
Richardson,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Walpole,  Pitt,  Macaulay,  Lord  Byron,  Carlyle,  Dis- 
iaeli,  Shelley,  Lord  Nelson,  Lafayette,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a host  of  others  are  rep- 
resented in  Lady  Charnwood’s  collection. 

I he  book  closes  with  a chapter  on  Stowe  House,  Lady  Charnwood  s country 
home  at  Lichfield.  Here  Johnson,  Boswell,  Edgeworth,  and  Day  stayed  during  their 
lives.  I he  reader  realizes  that  there  is  a close  association  between  the  history  of 
Stowe  House  and  the  letters  in  Lady  Charnwood’s  collection. 

An  Autograph  Collection  and  the  Making  of  It  is  a hook  filled  with  interest  for 
any  reader  and  one  of  enchantment  to  the  collector  of  autographs. 
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ANDREE’S  STORY.  The  Complete  Record  of  His  Polar  Flight,  1897.  From  the 
Diaries  and  Journals  of  S.  A.  Andree,  Nils  Strindberg,  and  K.  Fraenkel,  found 
on  White  Island  in  the  Summer  of  1930  and  edited  by  the  Swedish  Society  for 
Anthropology  and  Geography.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Edward  Adams- 
Ray.  Illustrated.  389  pp.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press  (1930).  $5.00. 

Early  this  fall,  the  world  was  startled  by  the  news  that  Andree’s  Polar  Expedi- 
tion, of  which  no  word  had  been  heard  for  thirty-three  years,  had  been  found  on  the 
polar  ice.  The  Norwegian  scientific  expedition  to  Franz  Joseph  Land  in  1930  was 
carried  out  by  the  sealer,  Rratvaag  of  Aalesund.  This  vessel  came  upon  the  remains 
of  Andreee’s  camp  on  White  Island.  The  diary  of  Andree,  along  with  notes  made  by 
Strindberg,  the  scientist  of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  the  meteorological  journal  of 
Fraenkel,  the  third  member  of  Andree’s  party,  were  found  in  a rather  dilapidated 
condition;  but  a careful  drying  out  of  the  journals  has  brought  about  an  interesting 
book. 

Andree' s Story  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  contains  a short  biography 
of  each  of  the  three  members  of  the  expedition,  an  account  of  the  trial  lights  Andree 
made  to  learn  the  possibilities  of  steering  a free  balloon,  and  finally,  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  start.  The  second  part  is  based  on  the  few  decipherable  notes  found 
in  the  different  journals.  It  tells  about  the  flight  of  Andree’s  balloon,  The  Eagle, 
which  lasted  three  days.  Then  it  is  forced  down  and  the  men  are  compelled  to  march 
over  the  shifting  polar  ice  towards  land.  Their  calculations  go  astray,  and  after 
wandering  almost  three  months  over  the  ice,  they  reach  White  Island  where  they 
camp  and  finally  die  after  a few  days.  The  third  part  tells  of  the  discovery  of 
the  bodies  and  their  triumphal  reception  in  Andree’s  native  land.  The  fourth  part 
contains  various  scientific  reports  relative  to  Andree’s  trip.  Part  five  gives,  word 
for  word,  all  the  documents  which  were  finally  legible. 

Andree' s Story  is  easy  to  read  and  very  interesting,  since  it  clears  up  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  Arctic  mysteries  that  has  happened  since  men  began  to  explore  those 
frozen  regions. 

ANGEL  PAVEMENT.  By  J.  B.  Priestly.  494  pp.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers 
(19301.  $3. 

Tucked  away  from  London’s  main  business  district  lies  Angel  Pavement.  It 
forms  a perfect  miniature  reflection  of  the  world.  Here  the  reader  finds  all  types  of 
cha  racter  and  may  follow  each  individual  to  his  home,  where  he  invariably  puts  on 
a new  guise.  These  character  portrayals  are  detailed,  excellent,  and  interesting, 
forming  the  real  foundation  of  the  story. 

When  the  adventurous  Mr.  Golspie  bursts  in  upon  the  slumbering  firm  of  Twigg 
and  Dersingham,  he  transforms  it  into  a wide-awake,  modern  company.  His  influence 
spreads  into  the  lives  of  its  members,  giving  them,  temporarily,  a new  lease  on  life. 
His  daughter  personifies  the  dream  girl  whom  Turgis,  the  junior  clerk,  has  con- 
tinually pursued.  Miss  Matfield,  the  haughty  typist,  cannot  deny  his  charm,  yet 
shrinks  from  his  crudeness.  He  provides  Mr.  Dersingham  with  an  opportunity  to  air 
his  old-school  views  on  life.  After  his  departure,  these  people  are  left  to  pick  up 
their  lives  as  best  they  may,  and  drop  the  vitality  and  hope  which  they  unconsciously 
assumed  from  Mr.  Golspie. 
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J.  B.  Priestley,  who  also  wrote  The  Good  Companions,  writes  in  Dickens’  man- 
ner, but  of  modern  subjects.  You  will  not  be  able  to  leave  Angel  Pavement  until  you 
have  finished  it,  then  you  will  be  sorry  there  is  not  more. 

* * *-  * * 

N BY  E.  By  Rockwell  Kent.  With  illustrations  by  the  author.  281  pp.  New 
York:  Brewer  and  Warren  (1930).  $3.50. 

N by  E is  the  story  of  Kent’s  voyage  to  Greenland  in  the  small  cutter  Direction. 
He  tells  of  the  voyage  with  his  two  companions;  of  their  shipwreck  on  the  ice-bound 
shores  of  Greenland;  of  their  reception 
and  adventures  during  their  stay  on 
the  island.  Mr.  Kent  has  been  most 
startingly  frank  in  his  book. 

Each  chapter  is  concise  and 
strong  like  Mr.  Kent’s  drawings,  which 
are  generously  scattered  throughout  the  book.  The  character 
of  both  text  and  drawings  is  wonderful.  The  entire  book  is 
different  from  any  other  exploration  or  adventure  story  I have 
ever  read.  It  is  truly  a book  worth  reading.  At  the  back  of 
the  book  are  printed  several  Eskimo  poems  and  pictures  which  are  very  interesting. 

»•*-*** 

THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON.  By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner  in  collaboration  with 

Sidney  Gunn.  Illustrated.  284  pp.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 

(1930).  $3.50. 

Nancy  Byrd  Turner  has  written  a very  singular  book  about  Mary  Ball  Washing- 
ton, the  mother  of  George  Washington,  first  President  of  the  United  States.  Miss 
Turner  has  made  her  book  as  much  a description  of  Virginia  life  from  its  beginning 
until  after  the  Revolution  as  a story  of  Mrs.  Washington,  but  she  has  chosen  only 
those  things  which  would  have  any  effect  on  Mary  Ball  Washington.  We  find  out 
the  origin  of  the  name  Ball  and  a little  about  Mary  Ball’s  ancestors. 

We  enter  the  little  room  at  Epping  Forest  on  the  same  day  that  Mary  Ball  does, 
but  we  also  find  time  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  that  day  and  to  meet  the  people 
already  at  Epping  Forest.  We  grow  up  with  Mary  Ball,  attend  school  with  her, 
go  to  church  with  her,  and  gaze  upon  her  future  husband,  already  married  and  hav- 
ing several  children. 

Miss  Turner  has  taken  great  pains  to  show  us  the  influence  of  Mary  Ball’s  early 
life  upon  her  later  life.  We  follow  the  development  of  a strange  character  and  best 
of  all,  we  find  the  reason  why  she  was  later  considered  “peculiar,”  and  “stern.” 
After  marrying  Augustine  Washington,  she  brings  up  six  children  and  we  feel  for  her 
when  Augustine  dies  and  leaves  her  to  rear  the  young  “chickens”  alone.  Then,  one 
by  one,  the  children  grow  up  and  make  their  way  in  the  world.  We  follow  her  favo- 
rite son,  George,  in  his  exploits. 

All  through  the  book  we  find  in  Mary  Washington  a truly  fine  woman,  and, 
when  we  have  finished  reading  we  feel  that  she  is  the  greatest  woman  of  all  time. 

The  book  is  filled  with  humorous  incidents.  Many  of  the  old  wills  are  reproduced, 
as  well  as  the  antics  and  pranks  of  the  children.  Miss  Turner  also  introduces  much 
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dry  wit,  as  at  the  time  when  George  Washington  had  been  made  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mrs.  Washington  merely  remarked  that  it  was  nice  . However, 
Miss  Turner  adds,  “She  spanked  him  so  many,  many  times,  and  put  so  many  patches 
on  his  trousers  when  he  rode  horseback  too  hard,  and  so  often  had  compelled 
him  to  wash  behind  his  ears.” 

The  Mother  of  Washington  is  decidedly  a book  worth  reading  and  particularly 
this  month,  the  birthmonth  of  the  son  of  this  strong,  glorious  woman. 

-X-  ***** 


THE  PRAIRIE  PRESIDENT.  Living  through  the  Years  with  Lincoln  1809-1361. 

By  Raymond  Warren.  With  illustrations  by  the  Author.  427  pp.  Chicago: 

The  Reilly  and  Lee  Company  (1930).  $3. 

A biography  of  Lincoln,  elaborate  with  unusual  details  of  his 
y ~ life  and  character,  is  presented  by  Raymond  Warren  in  a clever, 

concise,  and  accurate  manner.  This  book  creates  for  the  reader 
'A  a true  conception  of  “The  Savior”  of  our  country.  It  is  written 
|| 30  appealingly  and  with  such  a clear  understanding  of  the  man 
if  hat  a reader  will  not  fail  to  be  impressed. 

Jt  Grandson  of  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  son  of  one 
^ of  the  first  pioneers  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Lincoln  himself  was 

a pioneer;  one  of  the  first  political  venturers  into  the  unmapped 
field  of  anti-slavery.  He  dared  to  be  true  to  himself  and  his  ideals.  Armed  only 
with  hope,  he  followed  the  uncertain  trail  unwaveringly  and  unflinchingly,  until  he 
conquered  or  surmounted  the  obstacles  and  hardships  of  the  way. 

He  is  not  pictured  in  this  book  as  a peerless  hero,  nor  is  he  always  mocked  for 
his  awkward  and  ill-considered  moves.  He  is  depicted  in  his  various  occupations,  a 
lover  and  a husband,  a student  and  a teacher,  a postmaster  and  a lawyer,  a rail- 
splitter  and  a president,  but  above  all  a man! 

Lincoln  was  not  really  happy;  his  achievements  did  not  bring  him  real  content. 
He  dreaded  contests,  and  only  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  right  led  him 
to  continue. 

He  adored  his  “Angel  Mother”,  and  her  death  is  the  most  touching  scene  of  the 
book.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  his  anguish  and  sorrow.  It  was,  though,  a 
child’s  sorrow  and  not  as  permanent  as  the  sadness  caused  by  the  death  of  Anne 
Rutledge,  which  robbed  Lincoln  of  the  only  sunshine  in  his  life. 

This  is  the  first  book  of  any  type  that  Raymond  Warren  has  ever  attempted. 
He  has,  however,  always  been  an  admirer  of  Lincoln,  and  has  taken  great  pains  to 
discover  the  unfamiliar  anecdotes  and  events  of  Lincoln’s  life.  He  has  not  offered 
to  the  public  a narrative  of  the  facts  with  which  it  is  familiar,  but  has  chronologically 
arranged  his  data  into  a complete  and  new  story  without  tiresome  repetitions. 

The  politics  of  the  time,  which  are  so  difficult  to  understand,  are  explained  simply 
and  comprehensively,  so  that  one  can  realize  Lincoln’s  position  and  admire  him  for 
taking  such  a stand.  Contemporaries  like  Clay,  Douglas,  and  Stephens  are  shown 
in  their  connection  with  Lincoln.  This  biography  gives  a better  account  of  the  years 
1809-1861  than  any  history  book  could  do. 

The  name  of  Lincoln  is  immortal  and  Raymond  Warren’s  biography  is  a lasting 
tribute  to  a man  who  deserves  our  love  and  honor. 
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THE  STAGE 


PATIENCE 

This  comic  aesthetic  opera  in  two  acts,  entitled  “Patience”  or  “Bunthorne’s 
Bride,”  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  composed  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  first  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  London,  Saturday,  April  23,  1831,  was  presented  by  the  Arlington 
High  School  Glee  Clubs  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace  G.  Pierce  at  the  Robbins 
Memorial  Town  Hall,  Arlington,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  February  12,  1931,  and  on 


Friday  evening,  February  13,  1931,  w 

ith  the  following 

cast: 

Colonel  Calverly  j 

Officers  of  ( . . 

Turner  Russell 

Major  Murgatroyd  

Dragoon 

Everett  Clark 

Lieutenant,  The  Duke  of  Dunstable  ) 

Guards  | 

Murray  Purdy 

Reginald  Bunthorne,  A Fleshly  Poet 

Allen  Nelson 

Archibald  Grosvenor,  An  Idyllic  Poet 

Francis  Dineen 

Mr.  Bunthorne’s  Solicitor 

James  Cohen 

The  Lady  Angela  / / 

The  Lady  Saphir  J Rapturous  V 

Jean  Marsh 
Helen  O’Connor 

The  Lady  Ella  J Maidens  j . 

Elizabeth  Davis 

The  Lady  Jane  f f 



Dorothy  Pluta 

Dragoon  Guards  . 

From  the  Boys’  Glee  Club 

Rapturous  Maidens 

From  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 

PATIENCE,  A Dairy  Maid 

and 

VIRGINIA  TATE 

Last  Friday  evening,  a well-packed  hall  applauded  the  Arlington  High  School 
Glee  Clubs’  presentation,  “Patience,”  written  by  the  authors  of  “Trial  By  Jury,” 
“The  Sorcerer,”  “H.  M.  S.  Pinafore”,  “The  Pirates  of  Penzance,”  etc.  The  scene  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  aesthetic  opera  is  the  exterior  of  Castle  Bunthorne  in  1881. 
It  is  a take-off  on  the  craze  of  that  period  for  aestheticism. 

Both  Reginald  Bunthorne  (Allen  Nelson)  and  Archibald  Grosvenor  (Francis 
Dineen)  are  in  love  with  the  dairy  maid.  Patience  (Virginia  Tate).  Bunthorne  is  a 
fleshly  poet  who  delights  in  having  his  followers,  the  twenty  love-sick  maidens,  pay 
him  homage,  but  in  Grosvenor,  another  poet,  he  finds  a rival.  The  new  lover  is  an 
example  of  perfect  manhood,  so  it  is  not  long  before  the  rapturous  maidens  desert 
Bunthorne  for  Grosvenor  as  they  had  left  the  Dragoon  Guards  for  Bunthorne.  Finally, 
however,  Bunthorne  changes  Grosvenor  from  the  self-loving  prig  to  a less  conceited 
man.  But,  finding  their  idol  changed  from  their  ideal,  the  twenty  love-sick  maidens 
turn  from  Grosvenor,  leaving  him  alone  once  more. 

The  opera  was  charmingly  done  and  much  credit  is  due  to  its  director,  Miss 
Pierce.  Miss  Tate  played  the  part  of  “Patience”  delightfully.  Miss  Pluta  also 
deserves  high  commendation  for  her  portrayal  of  The  Lady  Jane.  Mr.  Russell 
played  his  role  to  perfection.  Mr.  Dineen’s  voice  was  strong  and  carried  well.  Mr. 
Purdy,  as  the  Lieutenant,  showed  his  ability  to  learn  his  lines  on  short  notice;  his 
voice  added  much  to  the  evening’s  enjoyment. 
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ALUMNI 


1930 

“Russ”  Snow  was  recently  elected  to  the  “Phi  Sig”  fraternity  at  “Mass.  Aggie.” 

Elizabeth  Leary  and  Margaret  O’Keefe  are  working  in  the  office  of  Sears  and 
Roebuck  on  Brookline  Avenue,  Boston. 

Our  former  editor  “Dick’’  Guinan  is  working  in  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  in 
Boston. 

Walter  Thompson  is  working  in  the  outer  office  of  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Company. 
He  attends  the  B.  U.  Business  School  evenings. 

Harry  McCann,  a freshman  at  Dartmouth,  is  lending  his  talent  to  the  college 
band. 

Theodore  Rimbach  is  a member  of  the  freshman  basketball  team  at  Tech. 

“Bud”  Beasley  has  been  chosen  next  fall’s  football  captain  at  Tilton  Academy. 

1929 

“Kay”  Hunter  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Matthews  at  Junior  High  Center.  Her  engage- 
ment to  Thomas  Mitchell  has  been  announced.  Congratulations! 

Charles  Buchanan  is  studying  chemical  engineering  at  M.  I.  T.  where  he  is  a 
sophomore.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Tech  Engineering  News,  and  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  at  the  end  of  1930. 

Theodore  Allen,  a sophomore  at  Dartmouth,  is  playing  the  piano  in  a jazz 
orchestra  during  his  spare  hours. 

Sherman  Forbes  and  Lindsay  Rice  are  members  of  the  B.  U.  freshman  hockey 
team.  “Sherm”  is  captain  and  Lindsay  plays  on  the  forward  line. 

Roger  Gammons  and  “Ed  Chandler  are  now  proud  and  privileged  sophomores 
at  Harvard  Engineering  School.  Apparently  studies  aren’t  the  same  down  there  as 
at  A.  H.  S.  Calculus  differs  somewhat  from  geometry  and  algebra,  but  the  two  un- 
daunted gallants  are  sailing  along  with  the  best  of  them. 

Ex-1929 

Ralph  Simonds  is  captain  of  the  New  Hampton  Prep  basketball  team. 

Kenneth  Barker  is  a champion  long  distance  ski-jumper  at  New  Hampton.  He 
can  also  boast  of  a place  on  its  honor  roll. 

1928 

Helen  Bennett  is  helping  Miss  Emerson  with  music  appreciation  at  Junior  High 
West.  She  also  supervises  music  in  Shirley,  Massachusetts. 

“Dick  French,  football  and  hockey  star  at  A.  H.  S.,  is  now  playing  right  de- 
fense on  the  varsity  hockey  team  at  B.  U. 

“Bill”  Connell,  a junior  at  Northeastern,  is  assistant  manager  of  basketball 
there. 

Henri  David  is  playing  on  the  Harvard  Junior  Varsity  hockey  team. 

1924 

The  engagement  of  Curtis  Forbes  to  Katherine  Weld  of  Winchester  has  been 
announced.  Congratulations! 
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THE  EBAEIST 


January  5 

Well,  well!  Back  again  in  a new  year.  Noise  of  much  conversation  could  be 
heard  in  the  corridors  as  notes  on  vacations  were  compared.  Also  notes  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  events  were  compared  in  low  whispers.  At  the  Arlington-Stoneham 
Game,  which  occured  during  vacation,  our  boys  had  several  feminine  rooters,  among 
whom  was  Miss  Barry.  Several  of  Rayinie’s  fans  were  glad  to  see  that  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  fall  a Woburn  Player  forced  him  to  take  New  Year’s  Day. 

January  6 

Clarion  board  held  a meeting  today,  but  it  was  poorly  attended.  It  seemed  as 
if  our  co-workers  hadn’t  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  long  vacation  to  attend  to 
business. 

January  8 

At  the  close  of  school  several  sorrowful  looking  pupils  asked  the  way  to  the 
nearest  river.  When  we  asked  if  Mill  Brook  would  help  any,  the  reply  was,  “No, 
flunked  English  ‘Comp’  and  French.’’ 

January  9 

The  assembly  was  omitted  this  morning.  As  the  skating  is  especially  fine  this 
week  at  Hills  Pond,  an  added  attraction  is  the  matinee  performance  of  the  clever 
comedy  team,  “Lax  and  Dorrington.”  After  hockey  practice  yesterday,  there  were 
varied  exhibitions  of  ballet  dancing,  unique  walking  effects  on  skates,  boxing 
matches,  and  rubber  legs.  It  was  amazing  to  see  the  droves  of  skaters  flock  around 
these  two  versatile  comedians.  Wherever  they  went,  everyone  followed.  The  ballet 
dance  was  especially  enjoyed  by  the  onlookers  and  an  urgent  request  for  an  encore 
was  denied  because  no  money  was  forthcoming.  We  are  quite  certain  that  Lax  and 
Dorrington  ( Hagerman  assisting)  may  expect  vaudeville  offers  any  day  now. 
January  12 

Why  must  Miss  Pierce  seek  any  further  for  a band  when  we  have  such  a fine 
trumpet  chorus  as  made  its  debut  at  the  hockey  game  Saturday?  By  the  way,  since 
Eddie  Lafond  came  back  from  vacation,  things  seem  to  be  brightening  up.  Orange 
always  was  a color  to  attract  attention.  We  hope  she  likes  it,  Eddie! 

January  14 

What’s  this?  A notable  in  school!  We  want  to  congratulate  Ed  Brainard  on 
his  great  good  fortune  in  winning  the  Harmon  Award.  How  many  boys  we’ve  heard 
say,  today,  “Guess  I quit  the  Boy  Scouts  too  soon!” 

January  16 

Another  assembly  this  morning.  Ruth  Bullock  gave  tiie  longest  and  one  of  the 
best  Senior  speeches  w^e’ve  heard  this  year.  The  other  speeches  were  all  good,  too. 
The  subject  w7as  “Poetry  and  wre  wonder  how  Marion  Youngken  ever  remembered 
so  many  poems.  Copeland  played  again.  That  boy  is  clever!  It  sure  is  “Bye, 
Bye  Blues’  when  he  synchronizes. 
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January  19 

After  our  marvelous  5-1  victory  over  the  Belmont  hockey  team,  Mr.  Burke  was 
heard  to  remark  that  angel  cake  seems  to  be  a great  diet  for  Arlington  hockey 
players,  particularly  for  Phil  Lane.  Phil  made  two  goals. 

January  20 

What  were  those  voluminous  sounds  issuing  from  Room — this  morning?  Have 
we  as  good  a male  singer  as  that  in  school?  Perhaps  we  had  all  better  attend  the 
Operetta  after  all.  A Clarion  Board  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  this  afternoon 
and  seemed  to  be  quite  a success.  Everyone  was  loaded  down  with  material  except 
the  Diarist.  They  surely  ought  to  get  a new  one! 

January  21 

We  learned  in  Latin  class  that  our  young  hero  Aeneas  stood  “arrectis  auribus” 
which  some  promising  Senior  translated  “with  upraised  ears.”  Well,  we  can’t  all 
have  a perfect  vocabulary!  Who’s  Bill  Jones? 

January  23 

Bill  Jones  made  his  appearance  today.  Weren’t  we  surprised  to  find  him  a 
clever  philosopher? 

From  the  twenty-fourth  of  January  to  February  third,  the  diarists  had  no  in- 
spiration. The  dearth  of  news  was  terrible;  not  even  the  Seniors  did  anything  we 
could  poke  fun  at! 

February  3 

Yesterday  the  hockey  team  tied  Melrose  1 to  1.  This  tie  rather  made  up  for  a 
loss  earlier  in  the  season.  There  was  a track  meet  in  Room  4;  we  wonder  if  the  desks 
served  as  hurdles. 

February  5 

Dramatic  Club  play  tryouts  were  held  today.  We  wonder  if  the  school  ap- 
preciates how  hard  the  Dramatic  Club  tries  to  amuse  us. 

February  6 

Our  debating  team  was  sadly  defeated  by  Somerville  today  in  the  Library. 
February  9 

Hooray!  Our  debating  team  went  to  Somerville  today  and  unanimously  won  a 
decision  over  Somerville  High. 

February  10 

Ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred!  Ninety-nine  tardy  and  one  hundred  absent 
today.  Poor,  frail  things — afraid  of  a little  snow! 

February  11 

Miss  Margaret  Slattery  spoke  to  the  girls  the  sixth  period  today.  The  boys  cer- 
tainly missed  out  on  a good  speech.  Miss  Slattery,  in  connection  with  her  talk, 
told  us  about  her  travels,  which  have  been  very  extensive. 

February  12 

Lincoln  s Birthday  today.  It  seems  a shame  that  we  couldn't  take  time  from  the 
bustle  of  our  daily  work  to  remember  the  great  Emancipator  on  his  natal  day 
Feb  ruary  13 

Poor  Glee  (dub  members  and  assembly  speakers!  We  hope  they  didn’t  recall 
that  is  was  Friday  the  thirteenth  today! 
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MAGAZINES 

BROCKTONIA — Brockton  High  School,  Brockton,  Mass. 

We  enjoyed  your  magazine  very  much.  Your  book  reviews  are  fine.  The  poem, 
“A  Schoolboy’s  ‘If’,”  appealed  to  us.  May  we  borrow  it,  to  set  ourselves  a good  ex- 
ample? 

A SCHOOLBOY’S  “IF” 

(With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling) 


If  you  can  do  your  work  when  all  about 
you 

Are  leaving  theirs  and  going  to  a show; 

If,  when  invited  to  go  with  them, 

You  have  strength  enough  to  say,  “I 
can  not  go;” 

If  you  can  ever  apply  yourself  to  study, 
And  resist  the  urge  to  tune  the  radio, 

No  matter  if  the  voice  of  Rudy  Vallee 
Would,  very  soon,  come  crooning  soft 
and  slow; 

If  you  forego  all  thoughts  of  fun  and 
pleasure 

When  the  coming  day  you’ll  have  a 
hard  “exam”, 

If  you’re  sure  you’ve  done  your  daily 
work  with  care  extreme, 

So  that  the  night  before  you'll  need  not 
cram, 

If  you  read  good  books  and  worth-while 
monthly  journals 

But  do  not  waste  your  time  on  common 
lore; 

Read  in  the  daily  papers,  not  sports  and 
comics, 

But  of  literature  and  India  and  Ta- 
gore— 


II  you  have  learned  to  write  a clear-cut 
hand, 

That  you,  at  least,  can  read,  when  you 
are  through ; 

If  you  can  read,  and  when  you’ve  finished 
reading 

Remember  half  the  facts  you  thought 
you  knew; 

If  you  can  read  a page  of  Cicero, 

Then  write  a theme  in  French,  and  do 
both  well. 

And  looking  back,  find  you  have  not 
written : 

“Bonum  est.”  in  the  theme,  for  “It  is 
well.” 

If  you  can  solve  a fractional  equation 

Five  times,  and  get  the  same  result  each 
time, 

If  you  know  that  when  fifty  cents  plus  X2 
equals  one  dollar  fifty, 

X will  equal  only  one  thin  dime; 

If  you  can  do  all  things  that  I have  men- 
tioned 

As  well  as  I myself  would  like  to  do, 

When  you  come  to  look  ’round  for  an  em- 
ployer, 

You’ll  find  employers  looking  ’round 
for  you ! 


BUSINESS  SPIRIT — Commercial  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Articles  by  your  faculty  are  a very  attractive  addition  to  your  magazine.  Your 
• nts  and  cross-word  puzzles  are  great  assets.  In  a publication  the  size  of  yours, 
couldn  t you  print  more  poetry?  How  about  jokes? 
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THE  ABHIS — Abington  High  School,  Abington,  Mass. 

You  have  some  very  clever  young  poets  in  your  school.  The  poetry  is  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  quality.  Congratulations!  Could  you  conveniently  put  all  your 
advertisements  together?  It  would  add  to  the  appearance  of  your  magazine. 

THE  ACORN — Jefferson  High  School,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

First,  let  us  congratulate  you  on  your  subject  matter.  Everything  you  print  is 
of  the  highest  quality.  Perhaps  you  could  give  athletics  a place  in  your  magazine? 

THE  STREAM 

Sparkling,  laughing  waters;  Away  m their  dance 

Blue,  green,  murmuring  waters;  To  the  sea. 

Away  in  their  dance  Tinkling,  tumbling  waters; 

To  the  sea.  Softly,  mumbling  waters; 

THE  CLARION — Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

We  think  a table  of  contents  and  poetry  would  add  much  to  your  magazine. 
The  material  is  very  good  and  so  are  the  cartoons.  Come  again! 

THE  MONITOR — Wellesley  High  School,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

We  have  never  noticed  music  printed  in  any  other  magazine.  It  is  a fine  way 
to  broadcast  your  school  song.  Your  cover  is  clever! 

THE  REFLECTOR— Woburn  High  School,  Woburn,  Mass. 

We  hope  you  like  your  new  school.  They  are  building  us  a new  addition  to  A. 
H.  S.  The  way  you  handle  your  Alumni  Notes  is  clever  and  competent.  We  like 
your  cover,  too. 

THE  WENZUM — Fakenham  Secondary  School,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  England. 

Vou  have  a fine,  interesting  little  publication.  News  of  English  schools  is  cer- 
tainly welcome  to  us.  May  we  hear  from  you  again? 

* * * 

NEWSPAPERS 

FLOOD  TIDE— Petersburg,  Alaska 

Evidently  you  have  a very  democratic  school.  You  are  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  your  fine  little  paper.  Thank  you  so  much  for  it. 

OXON  LIFE — Oxford  College  of  Administration,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Everything  about  your  paper  is  excellent,  which  only  proves  again  that  good 
things  come  wrapped  in  small  packages. 

THE  ACADEMY  STAR — Academy  High  School,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

If  you  could  find  room  for  some  poetry,  it  would  add  greatly  to  your  paper. 
Your  exchange  column  is  clever  and  original. 

Mac:  "What  do  you  mean  by  feeding  that  kid  yeast-cakes?” 

Warren:  "Oh,  he  just  swallowed  two  bits  of  mine  and  I want  to  raise  the 
dough.” 

THE  GASTINEAU  BREEZE— Douglas,  Alaska 

Your  paper  would  appear  better  if  a reader  could  distinguish  the  different  de- 
partments more  easily.  Just  the  same,  you  have  much  good  material.  Please  send 
us  another  copy  of  your  paper. 

THE  HEBRONIAN — Hebron  Academy,  Maine. 

We  like  your  paper!  The  names  of  some  of  your  students  are  familiar  to  us 
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and  make  reading  more  interesting.  Can’t  any  of  the  boys  at  your  school  write 
poetry  ? 

THE  RINDGE  REGISTER— Rindge  Technical  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Your  cuts  and  cartoons  are  very  attractive.  Some  more  editorials  would  be 
appropriate  in  a paper  the  size  of  yours. 

THE  SIGNBOARD — Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Your  Alumni  Department  is  very  complete  and  the  humor  of  your  paper  is 
outstandingly  good. 

THE  TUFTS  WEEKLY— Tufts  College,  Mass. 

It  makes  us  feel  very  important  to  exchange  with  college  publications.  How 
about  some  more  editorials,  aside  from  your  news  items? 

YE  CHRONICLE — Pomona  High  School,  Pomona,  Calif. 

We  don’t  find  Society  Notes  in  every  school  paper.  Yours  are  indeed 
interesting.  Your  jokes  are  good,  too.  We  appreciate  them  for  they  are  scarce  in 
our  school.  At  least,  the  ones  that  would  be  appreciated  without  portraits! 

***** 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

BROCKTONIA — Brockton  High  School,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  very  complete,  although  more  short  stories  would  make  it 
more  interesting. 

* * * * * 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
an  earlier  number: 

BLUE  AND  GOLD  THE  AYERIAN 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE  THE  LOOKOUT 

SPAULDING  SENTINEL  THE  MENOTOMY  BEACON 

THE  SPECTATOR 


***** 

BALLAD  TO  A FRESHMAN 

Don’t  worry  when  your  work  is  hard, 

And  your  rewards  are  few; 

Remember  that  the  mighty  oak 
Was  once  a nut  like  you. 

— Exchange. 


***** 

SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1931 
February  20 — Winter  term  ends.  Washington’s  Birthday  recess. 
March  2 — School  opens  for  Spring  term. 

April  3 — -Good  Friday — no  school. 

April  20 — Patriot’s  Day — no  school. 

April  24 — Spring  term  ends.  Spring  recess. 

May  4 — School  opens  for  Summer  term. 

June  17 — Bunker  Hill  Day — no  school. 

June  26 — Summer  term  ends.  Summer  recess. 
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ACT  CCLIJMN 


Members  of  the  art  class  spent  a busy  month  in  preparation  for  the  Indelible 
Pencil  Contest,  as  all  entries  were  to  be  passed  in  by  January  the  twenty-eighth. 
The  awards  will  be  announced  around  the  latter  part  of  March  in  the  Art  and  Design 
Magazine. 

There  is  to  be  another  contest  open  in  February.  This  applies  only  to  members 
of  the  art  classes.  The  Humane  Society,  Thrift,  and  Unemployment  committees,  are 
all  offering  prizes  for  the  best  posters;  which  one  will  be  accepted  is  to  be  decided 
by  popular  vote. 

The  art  news  for  January  and  February  is  as  follows: 

Philip  L.  Hale,  a noted  Boston  artist,  died  February  the  second.  Mr.  Hale  was 
a professor  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  also  an  art  critic  on  Boston 
newspapers. 

There  was  quite  an  interesting  display  of  Antarctic  Paintings  at  the  Vose  Gallery 
by  David  Paige.  He  has  never  been  to  the  Antarctic,  but  after  much  research  on 
previous  expeditions  to  that  section  he  was  able  to  visualize  the  barren  country. 

1 he  Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Art  in  the  public 
schools  met  at  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  on  Friday,  January  the  thirtieth. 
Charles  Newell,  principal  of  the  school  and  state  director  of  art  education,  presided. 
He  spoke  on  drawing  from  imagination,  memory,  observation,  and  imitation.  Mr. 
Hescoe,  assisted  by  twelve  pupils  from  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  gave  a talk  on 
blackboard  drawing  for  teachers.  Mr.  Hoadley.  assisted  by  pupils  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  of  Art,  gave  a similar  talk  for  the  art  supervisors  and  teachers. 
Mr.  Alon  Bemont,  director  of  the  Art  Center,  New  York  City,  gave  a talk  on  figure 
drawing  and  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Frederick  Reid,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Art  Teachers’  Association 
discussed  the  work  shown  at  the  exhibition  which  included  representative  drawings 
from  various  grade  pupils  in  forty-one  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts.  Eight 
drawings  were  sent  from  Arlington  Schools.  Grammar  and  Junior  High  each  con- 
tributed a drawing,  and  then  six  drawings  were  sent  in  from  Arlington  High  School. 

A very  interesting  book  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Gulippin,  called  Pen 
and  Ink  Collections.  Students  who  are  taking  art  will  find  this  book  extremely 
helpful. 


OFFICERS  OE  THE  CLASS  OF  1931 


Pi  esident 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Faculty  Advisor 


William  McCarthy 
Barbara  Carr 
Frances  Sheppard 
Raymond  Thomas 
Mrs.  Martha  Moffatt 
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MY  DOG 

When  all  life's  friends  fail  at  the  last. 

As  they  so  often  do, 

I know  one  who  will  still  be  true. 

Old  Teddy,  it  is  you. 

Through  happy  days  and  sad  ones  all. 
You've  been  my  one  true  friend; 

Through  gay  days  and  through  bad  ones, 
too. 

You're  faithful  to  the  end. 

And  when  at  last  death  comes  to  me. 

As  it  is  sure  to  do, 

l only  hope  l prove  to  be, 

Just  half  as  true  as  you. 

Mary  Poivers,  ’31. 

*-  * * 

THE  FIRST  SKATE  OF  THE  SEASON 

What  joy  it  is  to  skate  again. 

To  feel  the  icy  breeze. 

Blow  through  your  hair  in  tearing  rage. 

It  makes  your  thoughts  all  freeze! 

What  fun  it  is  to  raise  your  eyes 
And  see  the  blue  on  high. 

And  make  believe  you're  Lindbergh 
Skimming  through  the  sky! 

What  shrieks  of  laughter  fill,  the  air 
W hen  someone  stubs  lus  toe. 

No  words  of  sympathy  he  gets. 

Just,  “ Look  out  where  you  go." 

Marion  Spencer,  ’31. 

* * * 

THE  CHARGING  WAVES 

The  bang  and  boom  of  the  breaking  waves 
Sound  along  the  shore. 

They  charge  and  splash  and  bursting,  crash 
And  are  no  more. 

C.  Ahearn,  ’31. 


ARBOR  DAY 

Arbor  Day  is  set  apart 

To  honor  a triumph  of  Nature's  art. 

This  glorious  triumph's  a living  thing , 

And  over  all  plants  is  recognized  king. 

In  summer  the  tree-tops  lofty  and  high 
Shelter  beautiful  birds  that  sing  to  the  sky. 
In  autumn  the  dancing  brilliant  leaves 
Quiver  and  whirl  with  every  breeze. 

In  winter,  the  birds,  poor  cold  little  things 
Under  cold  branches  warm  frozen  wings. 
And  the  tree  which  shows  kindness  in  many 
a way 

Is  honored  by  all  on  each  Arbor  Day. 

Elizabeth  Cody,  32. 

* * * 

FISHIN' 

I call  fishin  lots  of  fun. 

/ love  to  cast  the  bait, 

/ don’t  mind  walkin'  in  the  sun. 

And,  after,  gel  home  late. 

Sometimes  I fish  all  afternoon 
W ithout  even  gettin  a bite. 

But  I keep  thinkin  I’ll  get  one  soon. 

And  keep  on  fishin ' just  for  spite. 

W hen  evenin'  comes  and  fishin  's  out, 

/ leave  the  brook  with  a sigh. 

And  dream  of  all  the  corkin'  trout 
You'd  ketch,  if  you  were  I. 

Thomas  MacKinnon,  ’33. 

# * * 

BEAUTY 

What  is  beauty?  asked  a mind. 

Beauty  is  the  best  we  find. 

Pleasing  to  the  soul  and  eye 
As  our  life  goes  fleeing  by. 
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OUR  TRIP  TO  BANGOR 
Ida  Atkinson.  ’31 


It  was  a trip  to  Bangor 
’Twas  in  our  Oldsmobile, 
Everybody  packed  in  tight. 

With  father  at  the  wheel. 

Ma  in  the  seat  beside  him. 

All  us  “kids”  in  back, 

And  when  we  once  got  started 
Oh.  we  sure  did  make  tracks. 


He  stopped  and  fussed  and  puttered. 
The  “darn”  thing  wouldn’t  go 
More  than  ten  miles  an  hour 
Or  even  eight,  and  so! 

We  all  turned  out  and  pushed  it. 

Walter  had  to  steer, 

Ma  just  looked  disgusted, 

Pa  said,  “ Never  fear. 


Everything  went  smoothly 
Up  through  W aterville. 

All  the  cars  before  us, 

W ent  behind  us  on  the  hill. 

Everybody  happy, 

W e were  almost  there. 

Then  our  bubbles  “ bur  sled” , 
And  vanished  into  air. 

For  the  clutch  was  slipping, 

W e had  laughed  in  vain, 

All  the  cars  behind  us. 

Passed  us  once  again. 

All  we  “kids”  were  laughing, 
It  didn’t  bother  us, 

W e were  having  our  fun, 

We  didn’t  have  to  fuss. 

Pa.  he  thought  quite  different. 
He  couldn’t  see  the  fun. 

All  he  knew  ivas  this  much, 

The  “darn”  car  wouldn’t  run. 


“I’ll  stop  at  the  first  garage 
That  I lay  my  eyes  upon.” 

We  pushed  the  car  up  all  the  hills, 
Going  down  we  all  hopped  on. 

And  when  we  saw  before  us. 

The  new  “ Square  Deal  Garage”, 

We  all  thought  that  we  must  be 
Seeing  a mirage. 

Slip,  slam,  bim,  bam! 

Into  that  place  we  went. 

We  stayed  in  there  so  long  that 
I thought  they’d  charge  us  rent. 

W hen  once  more  we  got  started. 

The  car  was  going  well. 

Our  spirits  all  soared  up  once  more. 
And  every  one  felt  “swell.” 

E'en  though  we  had  trouble, 

We  hope  to  go  again; 

And  always  laugh  when  we  recall 
That  trip  to  Bangor,  Maine. 


* * 

TH 

Millie 

Oh  what  a glorious  joy  it  is, 

To  h ear  the  old  sea  roar. 

And  watch  him  toss  the  waves  on  high 
And  roll  them  up  the  shore. 

A high  cliff  on  a stormy  day. 

Is  where  I want  to  go. 

To  watch  the  boisterous  storm-tossed 
Crash  on  the  rocks  below. 


* * * 

E SEA 
3 rown,  ’31 

And  on  a day  that’s  fair  and  warm 
/ like  to  hear  the  swish 
Of  waves  that  break  in  soft  white  foam 
There’s  nothing  else  to  wish. 

Oh!  what  a joy  it  is  to  know 
That  the  God  who  rules  the  sea, 
avesWho  rules  the  wind,  and  rules  the  waves. 
Takes  care  of  you  and  me. 
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EDITORIALS 


HOLIDAYS 

If  all  labor  unions,  companies,  corporations,  and  schools,  were  to  declare  all 
holidays  work  days,  and  not  recognize  the  days  set  aside  for  celebration,  what 
a calamity  that  would  be!  It  would  cause  growling  in  the  factories,  snarling  in  the 
offices,  and  roaring  in  the  schools,  if  holidays  were  vanished. 

But  banish  the  thought.  Holidays  will  always  exist.  The  custom  of  setting  aside 
days  of  celebration  after  victorious  wars,  birthdays  of  famous  men,  and  days  of 
thanksgiving,  dates  back  to  earliest  times.  This  custom  will  always  exist  because 
people  are  naturally  in  a joyous  mood  after  a great  national  happening. 

How  do  we  celebrate  a holiday?  On  July  fourth  w;e  gather  all  the  noise  we 
possibly  can  and  let  it  go  in  one  big  bang!  On  Memorial  Day  we  become  as  rev- 
erent as  possible  to  remember  those  who  gave  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country. 
On  Armistice  Day  we  combine  a bit  of  the  two  feelings.  We  have  celebrations  for 
the  ending  of  the  war,  and  solemn  commemoration  ceremonies  for  those  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  great  conflict.  Thus  we  can  see  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  the 
holiday  that  governs  the  celebration  of  it. 

Think  of  the  many  more  days  that  would  be  added  to  the  school  year  if  it 
weren’t  for  our  holidays;  think  of  the  good  times  we  have  on  these  days.  Just  take 
a look  at  some  of  our  traditional  holidays.  New  Year’s  Eve  and  New  Year’s  Dav 
■(very,  very  late  in  the  evening  of  the  former,  and  very,  very  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  latter),  arouse  a riotous  and  joyous  tumult  as  we  welcome  the  New  Year 
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and  very  ceremoniously  dismiss  his  predecessor.  A trip  to  the  seashore,  or  the 
mountains,  or  the  country  is  one  of  the  ways  which  makes  up  the  good  times  of 
Labor  Day,  our  over-the-week-end  holiday.  Didn't  we  have  a riotous  time  on 
July  fourth  when  we  were  younger?  Of  course,  we  still  do,  but  unfortunately  for 
others,  (or  visa  versa,  either  way  we  look  at  it),  we  are  reaching  the  age  when  we 
gaze  upon  July  fourth  with  the  sophisticated  air  of  high  school  pupils.  In  general, 
though,  we  do  enjoy  our  holidays,  don’t  we?  Especially  since  we  can  stay  in  bed 
until  ten  A.  M.  on  these  days. 

Holidays  are  the  means  of  relieving  the  tension  of  school  or  work.  They  are 
welcome  whenever  they  roll  around.  For  a day  we  forget  we  have  an  essay  to  write 
and.  be  merry.  Why?  William  McCarthy,  ’31. 

, , -X-  * * -X-  -X- 

ARMISTICE  DAY 

November  11,  being  Armistice  Day,  leads  us  to  do  some  thinking.  After  fight- 
ing and  suffering  for  four  long  years,  the  soldiers  never  welcomed  anything  more 
than  the  signing  of  peace.  Watching  Death  creep  among  their  numbers  was  a 
common,  though  torturing  sight  to  these  men.  Living  in  places  not  fit  for  human 
habitation,  they  became  discouraged  and  morose,  but  still  they  continued  fighting. 
Having  food  rationed  out  to  them  in  small  quantities,  they  became  weak  and  ill; 
hut  even  then  they  did  not  give  in.  However,  upon  the  signing  of  peace,  these  hard- 
ships ceased  and  the  soldiers  were  overjoyed.  The  world,  upon  hearing  the  glad  tid- 
ings, sang  songs  of  praise  and  joy.  Relieving  the  universe  from  the  turmoil  it  had 
been  enduring  for  the  past  four  years,  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  was  a blessing 
to  all  nations. 

Millie  Brown , ’31 

-X-  -X-  -X*  -X-  -X- 

THANKSGIVING 

Everyone  has  his  own  way  of  celebrating  Thanksgiving  and  everyone  is 
free  to  think  his  way  the  best.  But  the  more  thoughtful  ones  will  look  back  to  that 
first  Thanksgiving  when  the  feast  took  on  a deeper  and  truer  significance.  He  will 
forget  his  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  for  the  time  and  offer  up  a prayer  to  God  for 
those  pioneers  who  made  possible  our  Thanksgiving  Day.  When  the  Pilgrims  set 
aside  one  day  to  rejoice  for  their  successful  harvest,  they  started  a custom  that  has 
prevailed,  throughout  the  years;  a custom,  it  is  true,  meaningless  to  some,  but  fully 
appreciated  by  the  majority. 

Preparations  for  I hanksgiving  are  planned  days  ahead.  Father  watches  for  the 
prices  of  turkeys;  mother  is  beaming  over  her  culinary  skill;  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  is  ready  to  test  its  appetite.  The  knowledge  that  it  is  Thanksgiving  makes  the 
turkey  taste  better,  the  pies  seem  just  a little  flakier,  and  the  cranberry  sauce  so 
delicately  molded.  Ah,  those  appetites!  Everything  disappears  like  magic,  and  Mr. 
Turkey  is  a mere  skeleton  of  his  former  plumpness. 

Every  one  looks  eagerly  forward  to,  and  regretfully  backward  upon  Thanks- 
giving. It  brings  with  it  so  much  warmth  and  gladness.  The  business  man  forgets 
his  trials  for  the  day,  football  season  is  at  its  highest,  people  are  renewing  old 
times,  and  there  is  general  festivity  in  the  air. 

Ruth  Rowland,  ’32. 
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VOLUME  ONE— VOLUME  THIRTY-THREE 
A HISTORY  OF  “THE  CLARION” 

THIRTY-FOUR  years  ago  next  month,  a group  of  students  of  the  Arlington  High 
School  issued  the  first  number  of  The  Clarion.  Mr.  Ira  W.  Holt,  principal  of  the 
high  school  (which  is  now  the  Center  Junior  High  School)  at  that  time,  was  the 
organizer  of  the  plan.  He  asked  John  Gaylord  Brackett — now  Judge  Brackett  of 
Arlington — to  be  the  first  editor.  Mr.  Holt  also  chose  the  name  of  the  new  maga- 
zine, so  under  his  assistance  and  advice,  The  Clarion  came  into  being.  The  first 
volume  consisted  of  four  numbers,  issued  in  March,  May,  October,  and  December, 
1897,  each  containing  sixteen  pages  and  selling  for  ten  cents  a copy  or  forty  cents 
a year.  It  was  also  Mr.  Holt  who  arranged  the  departments  in  The  Clarion:  Edi- 

torial, Literary,  School  Locals,  Athletics,  Debating  Club  Notes,  and  Alumni.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Debating  Club  Notes,  we  still  have  all  of  these  and  have  added 
numerous  others. 

The  staff  of  the  first  two  issues  of  the  first  volume  was  headed  by  John  G.  Brackett, 
’97.  He  was  assisted  by  Warren  G.  Taylor,  ’97,  Business  Manager;  Charles  J.  Dailey, 
’98,  Assistant  Business  Mangaer;  and  Warren  L.  Russell,  ’98,  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer. Messrs.  Brackett  and  Taylor  graduated  in  the  June  of  1897,  so  when  school 
reopened  in  September,  a new  staff  was  chosen.  Mr.  Russell  became  Editor  and 
Treasurer  and  Mr.  Dailey  became  the  Business  Manager. 

From  its  beginning  in  1897  till  January,  1909,  The  Clarion  was  issued  quarterly 
during  the  calendar  year.  That  is,  a volume  would  begin  with  number  one  in  March 
or  April,  number  two  would  come  out  in  June  when  most  of  the  staff  graduated, 
number  three  would  be  issued  in  October  with  a new  staff  which  lasted  till  graduation 
the  following  June,  and  the  last  number  would  appear  in  December.  But,  in  the 
fall  of  1909,  the  thirteenth  volume  of  The  Clarion  began  and  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  the  June  of  1910.  Since  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (November, 
19101,  The  Clarion  has  been  issued  bi-monthly,  five  times  during  the  school  year 
with  but  two  exceptions,  in  1918-1919  and  again  in  1924. 

In  the  fall  of  1922,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  The  Clarion  which  had  just  com- 
pleted its  twenty-fifth  year  as  “the  voice  of  the  school.”  A four  page  newspaper  was 
started  under  the  editorship  of  Marjorie  H.  Dick,  ’24.  The  paper  was  appropriately 
called  The  Red  and  Gray,  but  unfortunately,  it  was  short  lived.  It  was  decided  to 
issue  The  Clarion  again,  so  in  January,  1924,  the  first  number  was  published.  Be- 
cause of  the  late  date  only  four  issues  were  printed  that  (school)  year.  However, 
since  that  time,  The  Clarion  has  been  published  regularly  five  times  during  the 
school  year. 

For  some  unfortunate  and  forgotten  reason,  the  1924  volume  of  the  magazine 
was  printed  as  Volume  One  instead  of  its  rightful  title,  Volume  Twenty-six.  Since 
that  year  seven  volumes  have  appeared  and  now  it  seems  time  to  give  back  to  The 
Cla  lion  its  birthright.  I herefore,  careful  observers  will  note  that  although  the  Yule- 
tide  (1930)  number  was  VOL.  VIII,  Number  2,  this  (Holiday,  1931)  issue  is  VOL. 
XXXIII.  Number  3. 

During  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  being,  The  Clarion  has  grown  from  a sixteen 
page  magazine  of  six  departments  to  a forty-page  publication  with  over  ten  regular 
departments.  Naturally,  its  subscription  rate  has  increased  accordingly. 
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For  those  who  might  be  interested,  The  Clarion  can  be  found  in  bound  volumes 
at  the  Robbins  Memorial  Library.  We  print  the  following  list  of  editors,  many  of 


whom 

are  now 

well-known 

citizens  of  Arlington: 

VOL. 

I 

Nos.  1-2 

March-May 

1897 

John  G.  Brackett,  ’97. 

Nos.  3-4 

October-December 

1897 

Warren  L.  Russell,  ’98. 

VOL. 

II 

Nos.  1-2 

March-May 

1898 

Warren  L.  Russell,  ’98. 

Nos.  3-4 

Nov. -Dec. 

1898 

Helene  L.  Buhlert,  ’99. 

VOL. 

III 

Nos.  1-2 

March-June 

1899 

Helene  L.  Buhlert,  ’99. 

No.  3 

October 

1899 

Warren  L.  Russell,  ’00. 

No.  4 

December 

1899 

Herbert  L.  Kidder,  ’00. 

VOL. 

IV 

Nos.  1-4 

March-December 

1900 

Margaret  Champney,  ’01. 

VOL. 

V 

Nos.  1-2 

March-May 

1901 

Helen  L.  Bott,  02. 

Nos.  3-4 

Nov.-Dee. 

1901 

Therese  Norton,  ’02. 

VOL. 

VI 

Nos.  1-4 

March-December 

1902 

Annie  B.  Tufts,  ’03. 

VOL. 

VII 

Nos.  1-4 

March-December 

1903 

Josephine  C.  Frost,  ’04. 

VOL. 

VIII 

Nos.  1-4 

March-December 

1904 

Howard  T.  Viets,  05. 

VOL. 

IX 

Nos.  1-4 

March  - December 

1905 

Philip  W.  Taylor,  ’06. 

VOL. 

X 

Nos.  1-4 

April-December 

1906 

John  M.  Taylor,  ’07. 

VOL. 

XI 

Nos.  1-4 

April-December 

1907 

Arthur  W.  Rolfe,  ’08. 

VOL. 

XII 

Nos.  1-4 

April,  1908,  Jan., 

1909 

William  S.  Black,  ’09. 

VOL. 

XIII 

Nos.  1-4 

Dec.,  1909,  June, 

1910 

Marjorie  S.  Gott,  TO. 

VOL. 

XIV 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1910,  June 

1911 

Gertrude  Thomas,  ’ll. 

VOL. 

XV 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  191 1,  June 

1912 

Walter  Horton,  ’12. 

VOL. 

XVI 

Nos.  I 5 

Nov.,  1912, -June 

1913 

Katherine  Read,  T3. 

VOL. 

XVII 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1913, -June, 

1914 

Beatrice  Louise  Hatch,  ’14 

VOL. 

XVIII 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1914.  lune 

1915 

Leo  A.  Kelley,  ’15 

VOL. 

XIX 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1915,  June 

1916 

Dorothy  Quimby,  T6. 

VOL. 

XX 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1916.  June 

1917 

Julia  Currier,  T7. 

VOL. 

XXI 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1917  June 

1918 

Ernest  W.  Spaulding,  T8. 

VOL. 

XXIII 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1919-June, 

1919 

Caroline  F.  Shawhan,  T9. 

VOL. 

XXII 

Nos.  1-4 

Nov.,  1918,  June, 

1920 

Joseph  Meaney,  ’20. 

VOL. 

XXIV 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1920,  June, 

1921 

Hazel  W.  Logan,  ’21. 

VOL. 

XXV 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1921  June, 

1922 

Edith  Stackpole,  ’22. 

“THE 

RED  & GRAY” 

Is.  monthly,  1922- 

■ 1923 

Marjorie  H.  Dick,  24. 

VOL. 

I (26) 

No.  1 

January 

1924 

Stanley  V.  Troy,  ’25. 

Nos.  2-3 

February-April 

1924 

Joseph  MacFarlane,  ’25. 

No.  4 

June 

1924 

Brainerd  Hughes,  ’24. 

VOL. 

11  (27) 

Nos.  1-2 

Nov., -Dec. 

1924 

Joseph  MacFarlane,  ’25. 

Nos.  3-5 

March-June 

1925 

Claude  Higgins,  ’25. 

VOL. 

III  (28) 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1925-June, 

1926 

Griffith  Roberts,  ’26. 

VOL. 

IV  (29) 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1926-June, 

1927 

Arthur  Douropulos,  ’27. 

VOL. 

V (30) 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1927-June, 

1928 

Allan  G.  Howes,  ’28. 

VOL. 

VI  (31) 

Nos.  1-5 

Nov.,  1928,  June, 

1929 

Helen  Douropulos,  ’29. 

VOL. 

VII  (32) 

Nos.  1-5 

Oct.,  1929,  June, 

1930 

Richard  Guinan,  ’30. 

VOL. 

VIII  (33) 

Nos.  1-2 

October-December 

1930 

J.  Otis  MacMillin,  ’31. 

VOL. 

XXXIII 

Nos.  3-5 

February-June 

1931 

J.  Otis  MacMillin,  ’31. 
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J EXT- A-LINE 


Duffy  to  Cook:  Quick!  Lend  me  $20  but  only  give  me  $10  now — then  you’ll 

owe  me  $10.  I'll  owe  you  $10  and  you’ll  owe  me  $10,  so  we  ll  call  it  square. 

* * * * * 

Mr.  Fowler:  What  is  the  symbol  for  water? 

Student:  H,  I.  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0. 

Mr.  Fowler:  Where  did  you  get  that  idea? 

Student:  Well,  yesterday  you  said  it  was  H 2 0 (H  to  0). 

***** 

Miss  Bullock:  (about  to  explain  a problem)  Watch  the  board  while  I run 

through  it. 

* * * * * 

Byer:  I’d  like  to  ask  you  a question  concerning  a tragedy. 

Miss  Riley:  Well—? 

Byer:  What  is  my  mark? 

* * * * * 

Soph:  What’s  the  difference  between  vision  and  sight? 

Senior:  My  girl  is  a vision;  yours  is  a sight. 

* -x-  -x- 

She:  How  did  you  get  that  black  eye? 

He:  I was  protecting  a little  boy. 

She:  That’s  noble — who  was  he? 

He:  Me! 

* * * * * 

Miss  Treat:  Who  ever  heard  of  a sentence  without  a predicate? 

Smitty:  I have. 

Miss  Treat:  What  is  it? 

Smitty:  Thirty  days! 

■*  * -x-  -x-  * 

Miss  Riley:  What  made  Homer  famous? 

Cook  (after  thinking  a while)  : Babe  Ruth! 

* * -*  * * 

Senior:  No,  I have  never  paid  a cent  for  repairs  on  this  car. 

Soph:  That’s  what  the  man  who  repaired  it  for  you  told  me. 

* * * * * 

He:  Every  time  I look  at  your  hair  I feel  as  if  I m going  to  drown. 

She:  Why? 

He:  The  waves  make  me  dizzy. 

* * * # « 

Miss  Riley  (in  English  class)  : George,  take  this  sentence:  Lead  the  cow  to 

the  pasture.  What  mood? 

George  Buckley:  The  cow,  madam. 
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ATHLETIC/ 


HOCKEY 

ALUMNI,  4 — ARLINGTON,  1 

The  Arlington  ice  hockey  team  opened  a very  successful  season  Christmas  morn- 
ing against  the  Alumni.  The  high  school  hoys  played  well,  the  score  being  tied  for  two 
periods,  but  the  flashy  Alumni  Team  came  back  strong  in  the  last  period  to  score  3 
goals.  Arlington’s  lone  goal  was  scored  by  their  captain,  Ray  Thomas,  on  a neat  pass 
from  “Doc”  McCarthy. 

ARLINGTON,  0— WOBURN,  0 

On  New  Year’s  morning  the  Interscholastic  Hockey  League  opened  its  season 
when  Woburn  opposed  Arlington  at  Hill’s  Pond.  This  game  did  not  show  the  real 
worth  of  Arlington's  team  and  ended  in  a scoreless  tie.  Thomas,  Arlington’s  right 
wing,  was  hurt  in  the  second  period,  and  so  was  unable  to  participate  in  the  rest  of 
the  game;  his  place  was  a hard  one  to  fill. 

ARLINGTON,  1— STONEHAM,  0 

On  January  3,  Arlington  met  Stoneham  High  in  the  Boston  Garden.  During  this 
game  Arlington  certainly  showed  great  evidence  of  its  true  worth  by  beating  her 
opponents  1-0.  Johnny  Lax  surprised  the  entire  Stoneham  team,  when  after  two 
minutes  of  play,  he  got  the  puck  about  center  ice,  out-skated  the  defense  and  jammed 
home  a goal  that  few  in  the  gathering  saw — much  less  the  Stoneham  goalie.  Only  the 
real  courage  and  exceptional  work  of  Herman  Nickerson  kept  this  game  for  Arlington. 
His  playing  was  that  of  a veteran  of  longstanding.  Hicks,  Thomas,  and  Lax  all  looked 
good  for  Arlington. 

HARVARD  ’34,  3— ARLINGTON,  1 

The  Harvard  freshmen  beat  Arlington  in  an  overtime  period,  January  7,  3-1, 
although  the  Arlington  team  forced  them  to  their  limit.  Lax  scored  the  lone 
Arlington  tally  on  a pass  from  Thomas,  after  lie  had  hooked  the  puck  at 
center  ice  and  swept  down  the  right  lane.  Lax,  as  he  is  in  all  the  games,  was  extremely 
troublesome  to  the  opposing  team  with  his  clean  poke-checking. 

ARLINGTON,  3— NEWTON,  1 

The  Arlington  High  Sextet  won  its  second  league  victory  by  beating  the  Newton 
High  Six,  3-1  in  a whirlwind  finish  at  Hill’s  Pond,  Friday,  January  9.  Nickerson  in 
the  Arlington  net  made  almost  miraculous  saves.  As  the  game  neared  the  finish  and 
with  the  score  1-0  against  them,  Arlington  broke  forth,  and  counted  three  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  first  score  was  made  by  Hicks  on  a double  pass  from  Thomas  to  Lax  to 
Hicks.  I -.ax  made  the  other  two  points. 

MELROSE,  2— ARLINGTON,  1 

Led  by  that  pepper  box,  Herby  Keough,  Melrose  High  gained  a most  exciting  2-1 
victory  over  Arlington  High,  January  10  at  the  Boston  Garden.  It  was  an  even  battle 
most  of  the  way,  with  Arlington  getting  off  in  the  lead  by  a shot  from  the  blue  line  by 
^‘Doc”  McCarthy,  which  Norris,  Melrose  goalie,  never  even  saw.  This  aroused  the  ire 
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of  Melrose;  so  away  went  Kidd.  Keough  and  company.  Had  not  Arlington  a truly 
wonderful  goalie  in  Herman  Nickerson,  the  winning  margin  might  have  been  triple 
what  it  was.  Rex  Kidd  picked  up  the  puck,  skated  way  down  to  his  left,  and,  while 
driven  back  of  the  net  by  the  Arlington  defense,  got  a back-hand  shot  past  Nickerson 
which,  though  he  made  a splendid  try,  he  was  unable  to  keep  out.  Keough  is  not 
credited  with  any  scores  in  the  game,  but  his  passing  to  team  members,  and  his  general 
work  was  exceptionally  fine.  Paul  Donovan  scored  the  final  goal  on  a rebound.  The 
“ohs”  and  “ahs”  that  continually  went  up  from  the  Arlington  rooters  as  “Nick'1  made 
spectacular  saves,  one  after  the  other,  were  certainly  high  proof  of  his  excellent  work. 

ARLINGTON,  2— RINDGE  TECH.,  0 

Arlington  High  School  hockey  team  added  another  league  victory  to  its  list  on 
Friday,  January  16,  by  taking  Rindge,  2-0.  McCarthy  and  Lane  scored.  Lane  scored 
on  one  of  his  usual  solo  dashes.  The  whole  team  played  a fine  game  and  deserves  much 
praise. 

ARLINGTON,  5— BELMONT,  1 

The  Arlington  High  School  hockey  team  strengthened  its  grip  on  second  place 
in  The  Greater  Boston  Interscholastic  League  by  swamping  Belmont  5-1  on  Saturday, 
January  17.  The  first  period  ended,  1-1.  Then  Arlington  scored  four  goals,  and  thor- 
oughly outplayed  Belmont.  “Phil”  Lane  was  high  scorer,  getting  2 goals  unassisted. 
He  took  the  puck  about  mid-ice  outskated  the  entire  team,  and  drove  home  a beautiful 
goal.  Not  satisfied  with  one,  he  duplicated  his  feat  shortly  after  this.  Rowe,  Lax,  and 
McCarthy  scored  one  each. 

PHILIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY,  4— ARLINGTON,  3 

Philips  Exeter  Academy  defeated  the  Arlington  High  School  hockey  team  4-3  in 
a fast  game  at  Exeter,  January  24.  Exeter  scored  all  their  goals  in  the  first  period, 
while  Arlington  struggled  valiantly  to  tie  the  score.  Fessenden  Teele  was  the  hero  of 
the  day,  scoring  all  of  Arlington's  goals.  McCarthy  scored  while  Exeter  had  five  men 
on  the  ice  and  two  in  the  penalty  box.  This  goal  was  not  allowed. 

ARLINGTON,  1 MELROSE,  1 

Undefeated  and  untied  in  interscholastic  hockey  for  the  past  two  years  was 
Mel  rose’s  record  before  playing  Arlington,  February  2 at  Melrose.  The  Arlington 
boys  broke  this  fine  record  when  they  held  Melrose  to  a 1 — 1 tie  during  two  over- 
time periods. 

Arlington  was  by  far  the  better  team  throughout  the  game,  and  Melrose’s  only 
goal  came  while  two  Arlington  men  were  serving  time  in  the  penalty  box.  There 
was  no  scoring  in  the  first  two  periods,  but  “Doc”  McCarthy  shot  a beautiful  goal 
early  in  the  third  period,  which  put  Arlington  ahead.  Soon  Bourneuf  tied  the  score 
for  Melrose.  Nickerson,  Hagerman,  and  Lane  played  a fine  defensive  game  for 
Arlington.  The  offensive  play  of  the  Arlington  team  was  excellent  and  kept  the 
Melrose  goalie  and  defense  always  on  the  alert.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  coach 
and  high  school  for  such  exhibitions. 

ARLINGTON,  2— NOBLE  AND  GREENOUGH,  2 

Arlington  came  in  with  a rush  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  hockey  game 
against  Noble  and  Greenough,  February  3 at  Dedham,  and  tied  the  score  2 — 2. 
McCarthy  and  Lax  were  the  scorers.  The  game  was  rather  slow,  on  account  of  the 
poor  ice. 
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CAFT.  RAYMOND  B.  THOMAS 

Pops’  Paskcttiall 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  McCARTHY 
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STONEHAM,  2— ARLINGTON,  1 

On  account  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  ice  at  Stoneham  on  Iriday,  February 
6,  Arlington  was  beaten  2 — 1 by  the  Stoneham  team.  Play  as  they  would,  good 
hockey  could  not  possibly  be  played.  All  the  scoring  was  done  in  the  second 
overtime  period.  Teele  scored  the  lone  Arlington  goal. 

ARLINGTON,  3— RINDGE  TECH,  1 

On  Saturday,  February  7,  at  the  Boston  Garden,  Arlington  met  Rindge  Tech  and 
defeated  it  3 — 1.  Although  this  game  had  some  lively  moments,  it  was  Arlington’s 
from  the  first.  Almost  on  the  opening  whistle,  Ray  Thomas  took  the  puck  at  center 
ice  and  dashed  here,  there,  and  around,  down  the  ice  and  drove  in  a beautiful  goal. 
Bob  Aker  and  “Traf”  Hicks  also  made  two  beautiful  goals  which  the  Rindge  goalie 
was  hardly  able  to  see. 

ARLINGTON,  1— NEWTON,  0 

The  Arlington  High  hockey  team  defeated  Newton  on  Thursday,  February  12, 
1-0,  in  an  over-time  period.  In  the  first  over  time  period,  Phil  Lane  took  the  puck, 
skated  through  the  Newton  team,  and,  just  inside  the  blue  line,  passed  to  Johnny 
Lax  who  scored.  The  game  was  a fast  one  and  interesting  to  watch.  Due  to  “Nick’s” 
injury,  his  place  was  filled  by  Ed  Cook,  who  played  a fine  game. 

ARLINGTON,  3— CAMBRIDGE  LATIN,  2 

The  1931  boys’  ice  hockey  season  ended  last  Saturday  afternoon,  February  14, 
at  the  Boston  Garden  with  Phil  Lane’s  goal  in  the  last  twenty-five  seconds  of  the 
game.  Arlington  triumphed  over  Cambridge  Latin  with  a 3 — 2 score  and  thus  won 

second  place  in  the  league.  Johnny  Lax  scored  the  first  two  Arlington  goals. 

* * * 

Arlington  High  has  every  reason  to  be  extremely  proud  of  Herman  Nickerson, 
who  has  been  chosen  as  a member  of  the  All-Boston  Interscholastic  Hockey  Team. 
This  is  a great  honor  in  itself,  and  “Nick”  is  to  play  on  Team  A.  “Doc”  McCarthy 
also  was  honored,  playing  on  Team  B,  and  Johnny  Lax,  a substitute  for  these  lines. 
Never  before  has  Arlington  won  such  an  honor  as  to  have  three  boys  on  this  team. 

— Elizabeth  Eames,  ’31. 


BOYS’  BASKETBALL 

ALUMNI  FIVE  DEFEATS  ARLINGTON,  27  to  23 
Arlington  High  basketball  five  opened  its  season  Tuesday,  December  23,  losing 
a close  game  to  the  strong  alumni  aggregation,  27  to  23,  in  the  Arlington  High  gym- 
nasium. 

The  alumni  led  18  to  6,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  but  the  high  school  came 
fast  in  the  last  half,  and  almost  caught  up  with  the  graduate  team.  “Joe”  Donahue 
scored  12  points  for  the  alumni. 

The  alumni  second  team  beat  high  school  seconds,  22  to  10. 

ARLINGTON  HIGH  WINS  FROM  SOMERVILLE,  30-19 
Arlington  High  opened  its  regular  basketball  season  with  a 30  to  19  win  over 
Somerville  High  at  Somerville  on  Friday,  January  9. 
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Arlington  led  at  the  half  16  to  4,  and  stayed  out  in  front  all  the  way. 

Edmund  Gallucci,  Arlington’s  star  forward,  was  the  outstanding  basketeer,  col- 
lecting 15  points. 

ARLINGTON  HIGH  GETS  JUMP  TO  WIN,  19-16 
The  Arlington  High  School  basketball  five  won  its  second  victory,  defeating  the 
Melrose  High  School  quintet,  19  to  16,  in  the  Arlington  gymnasium  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, January  13. 

Arlington  was  leading,  9 to  0,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  and  had  an  11  to  7 
advantage  as  the  teams  entered  the  last  period. 

The  Arlington  seconds  swamped  the  Melrose  seconds,  19  to  9. 

EVERETT  HIGH  FIVE  FIRST  TO  CONQUER  ARLINGTON 
The  Everett  High  School  basketball  five  pinned  the  first  defeat  of  the  season 
on  the  Arlington  High  School  quintet,  17  to  9,  in  the  Arlington  gymnasium,  before  a 
large  crowd  on  Friday,  January  16. 

Arlington  pressed  Everett  hard  in  the  first  period,  and  the  teams  swapped  the 
lead  several  times.  However,  Everett  forged  ahead  in  the  second  quarter,  and  the 
half  ended  with  Everett  ahead,  10  to  4. 

Arlington  seconds  swamped  the  Everett  seconds,  17  to  5. 

MALDEN’S  PLUCKY  FINISH  EDGES  ARLINGTON,  16-15 
Coming  with  a rush  in  the  last  half  minute  of  play,  Malden  High  squeezed  out 
a 16-15  victory  over  Arlington  on  the  Armory  floor,  Tuesday,  Jan.  20.  Bruce  Brown, 
football  end,  and  Capt.  Mulrey  scored  to  put  the  game  on  the  ice.  Arlington  seconds 
defeated  Malden  seconds,  20  to  14. 

ARLINGTON,  29— BELMONT,  8 

The  hoys’  basketball  team  took  Belmont  by  a score  of  29  to  8 at  Arlington  on 
Friday  evening,  January  23.  The  game  was  slow  and  uninteresting,  but  Arlington 
outplayed  Belmont  from  the  start.  Gallucci  and  Captain  Ogilvie  were  the  high 
scorers  for  Arlington.  The  second  team  smothered  the  Belmont  seconds,  19  to  3. 
STRONG  MEDFORD  TEAM  GOES  DOWN  BEFORE  ARLINGTON 
Friday  evening,  January  31,  found  our  gym  filled  to  capacity  with  an  overjoyed 
and  surprised  crowd  when  Arlington  took  Medford,  20  to  16.  Medford  has  one  of 
the  finest  teams  in  the  state  but,  with  Captain  Ogilvie,  Gallucci,  and  Pochini,  our 
team  pulled  ahead.  The  second  team,  however,  lost  iii  the  last  few  minutes  of  its 
game  by  a score  of  16  to  12. 

ARLINGTON  LOSES  AT  CHELSEA 

The  high  school  basketball  team  journeyed  to  Chelsea  on  Tuesday,  February  3, 
and  went  down  before  the  Chelsea  team  to  a 17  to  13  defeat.  The  game  was  a poor  one 
because  of  the  small  floor  space  afforded  in  the  Chelsea  gym.  Our  men  seemed  to  be 
well  -covered  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Captain  Ogilvie  and  Gallucci  scored.  The 
second  team  also  lost  to  the  tune  of  18  to  10. 

ARLINGTON  BEATS  CAMBRIDGE  LATIN,  28-20 
On  Friday  evening,  February  6,  the  Arlington  High  School  quintet  took  Cam- 
bridge High  and  Latin  before  a well-filled  gym.  The  game  was  a fast  one  and  hard- 
fought.  Captain  Lekakos  and  Plausky  starred  for  the  Visitors,  while  Captain  Ogilvie, 
Gallucci,  and  Lane  played  their  usual  fine  game  for  Arlington.  The  game  ended 
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with  Arlington  on  the  top  side  of  a 28  to  20  score.  The  second  team  was  also 
victorious.  The  final  score  was  Arlington,  28;  Cambridge  High  and  Latin,  8. 

ARLINGTON  BOWS  TO  MEDFORD,  23-19 
One  of  the  largest  crowds  that  ever  assembled  at  the  Medford  gym,  saw  Med- 
ford take  Arlington  23  to  19  last  Friday  evening,  February  13.  Messina  starred  for 
Medford;  Pochini  and  Gallucci  were  the  high  scores  for  Arlington.  The  second  team 
also  went  down  to  a defeat  with  an  18  to  10  score. 

GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

ARLINGTON  GIRLS  SCORE  TRIPLE  WIN 
Arlington  High  girls’  class  basketball  teams  opened  their  season  Friday,  Jan.  9, 
with  a triple  victory  over  Cambridge  Latin  at  the  Arlington  High  gym.  The  Seniors 
were  victorious,  41  to  3;  the  Juniors  30  to  19,  and  the  sophomores,  17  to  13. 

M iss  Elizabeth  Eames  was  the  outstanding  star  of  the  day,  scoring  26  points. 

ARLINGTON  HIGH  GIRLS  BEAT  WELLESLEY,  31-16 
The  Arlington  High  School  girls’  basketball  team  beat  the  Wellesley  girls’  team 
at  Wellesley,  Friday,  January  16.  The  seniors  won  31-16,  the  juniors  24-16,  and  the 
sophomores,  28-11. 

ARLINGTON  GIRLS  SWAMP  MARBLEHEAD,  42-19 
The  Arlington  girls’  basketball  team  won  a fine  victory  over  Marblehead,  42-19, 
on  Friday  afternoon,  January  23.  The  second  team  was  beaten,  20-14.  Captain 
Eames  played  her  usual  fine  game,  gathering  23  points. 

ARLINGTON  GIRLS  WIN  SECOND  VARSITY  VICTORY 
Winchester  High  School  went  down  before  Arlington’s  girls’  basketball  team  at 
Winchester  on  Wednesday,  January  28.  Our  team  took  the  lead  from  the  beginning 
and  the  game  ended  with  Arlington,  29;  Winchester,  14.  Janet  Nichols,  member 
of  the  all-Boston  hockey  team,  was  high-scorer  for  Winchester.  Captain  Eames  and 
Donnelly  were  Arlington’s  bright  lights.  The  second  team  outclassed  the  Winchester 
seconds  by  a score  of  26  to  17. 

ARLINGTON  GIRLS  BEAT  MALDEN,  17-13 
The  Arlington  High  School  girl’s  basketball  team  defeated  the  Malden  High 
team  17-13  in  a close,  hard-fought  game  on  Friday,  February  6.  Captain  Eames 
starred  for  Arlington. 

ARLINGTON  GIRLS  TOP  LEXINGTON 
In  the  class  basketball  games  held  in  the  Lexington  gym,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
February  10,  Arlington  carried  off  the  honors  by  winning  the  senior  and  junior  class 
games,  35-7,  and  33-26,  respectively.  The  sophomores  put  up  a game  fight  but 
finally  lost,  22-15. 

ARLINGTON  SMOTHERS  MEDFORD  GIRLS,  51-14 
The  girls’  basketball  team  overwhelmingly  defeated  the  Medford  girls  at  Med- 
ford on  Friday  afternoon,  February  13.  Captain  Eames,  O’Sullivan,  and  Donnelly 
were  the  main  factors  of  Arlington’s  victory.  Johnson  was  the  high  scorer  for 
Medford.  The  second  team  also  walked  with  its  game  with  a 41  to  11  tally. 

— Herman  Nickerson , ’31. 
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BACK  BAY 

EST.  1906 

ELECTROTYPE  CO. 


A complete  organization  from  drawings  to  print- 
ing plates.  Makers  of  Halftones,  Line,  Music,  Map 
and  Diagram  Plates.  Printing  Plates  from  Blue 
Prints.  Steelfaced  Lead-Moulded  Electrotypes.  Ad- 
vertising Electrotypes  and  a complete  Stereotype 
Plant.  Wet  and  Dry  Mats.  Engravers’  Blanks,  Cal- 
endar Plates.  Steel-Faced  Stereotypes. 

Our  representative  always  at  your  service.  We 
solicit  your  business. 

Private  Branch  Exchayige  Connecting  All 
Departments. 

172  COLUMBUS  AVE.,  rV  , u a xt  i o ncn\ 

park  sq.,  boston  Tel.  HAN  cock  8790 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
WAX  ENGRAVING 


ELECTROTYPING 

STEREOTYPING 
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Day  In  and  Day  Out 


THE 

Boston  transcript 

prints  all  the 

NEWS 

NOT  merely  an  occasional  sensational  scoop  but 
all  the  important  happenings  as  they  occur  from 
day  to  day.  And  the  news  is  carefully  and 
intelligently  edited  too;  you  do  not  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  reading  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
the  story.  This  is  only  one  of  the  things  that 
make  the  Transcript  so  worth  while  to  its  con- 
stantly increasing  list  of  subscribers  who,  once 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  paper,  are  not 
satisfied  with  any  other. 


Recommends  that  young  people  contemplating  a business  career 
finish  first  their  high  school  course,  later  entering  college  or  busi- 
ness school  as  their  fitness  or  need  may  require. 

Burdett  College  is  interested  in  graduates  of  the  Classical,  Scientific, 
General,  and  Commercial  Courses  who  are  farsighted  enough  to 
see  that  a high  school  education  supplemented  by  additional, 
more  highly  specialized  training  is  the  best  preparation  for  a 
useful  business  career. 

For  young  men  Burdett  College  offers  intensive  two-year  courses  of 
college  grade:  Business  Administration  and  Accounting — for 
young  women,  Executive  Secretarial  and  Normal  Commercial 
Courses.  Also  specialized  Office  Management,  Bookkeeping, 
Stenographic  and  Finishing  Courses  for  those  wishing  a business 
training  in  shorter  time. 

Distinctive  features  of  Burdett  College  are : individual  attention 
able  faculty — exceptional  preparation — desirable  student  asso- 
ciates. Students  attending  come  from  universities,  colleges,  lead- 
ing high  schools  and  academies — sixteen  men’s  colleges  being  rep- 
resented in  the  Business  Administration  Course  alone  during  the  present 
school  year. 

For  illustrated  catalogue — sent  without  obligation — address 
F.  H.  BURDETT,  President 

156  STUART  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HANCOCK  6300 


A BUSINESS 
SCHOOL  of 
COLLEGIATE 
GRADE 


Burdett  College,  by  its 
training,  personal  guid- 
ance, and  placement  serv- 
ice, has  assisted  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and 
women  to  positions  of  in- 
fluence— the  calls  from 
business  employers  total- 
ling 2869  during  the  past 
year. 
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Partridge’s  Ice  Cream 


Individual  fancy  moulds  — Pies  and  Cakes 
made  with  Ice  Cream  in  colors  to  suit  your 
Parties. 

Send  for  Booklet — “A  Ritzy  Dessert”  on  short  notice 

PARTRIDGE’S 

1709  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lexington 


PHONES  LEX.  0840  - 1020 


PROMPT  HOME  DELIVERY 


3 pc.  suit  ....  $1.00 

Topcoats  1.00 

Pressing 50 

Neckties  6 for  .90 


Here  Are  The  Prize  Winners ! 

The  following  students  are  winners  in  the 
Vocabulary  Contest  announced  in  the  last 
number  of  “The  Clarion’’ : 

First  Prize  James  Mayo 

Second  Prize  Rolland  Thompson 

Third  Prize Barbara  Annal 

Fourth  Prize Frances  Sheppard 

Fifth  Prize  Marion  Youngken 

Sixth  Prize  Pauline  Snow 

Seventh  Prize  Theresa  Terjelian 

Eighth  Prize  George  Buckley 

Ninth  Prize Copeland  MacAllister 

Tenth  Prize John  MacDonald 

OTIS  MacMILLIN, 
EDWIN  BRAINARD, 
LAWRENCE  BLISS, 

■Judges. 

AYBURN 

IjA  BLISS  AND  BLISS  I NSTAURANT  IQ 


ONE  BROADWAY  Arlington  5000  ARLINGTON 
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F.  H.  Reed  and  Son 

AYRSHIRE 

Milk  and  Cream 

ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

Telephone:  ARLington  2174-W 


713  Mass.  Avenue 

Opposite  the  Town  Hall 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone:  Arlington  1796 


DAVID  LEVIN 

TAILOR  AND  CLOTHIER 
Suits  Cleansed  and  Remodeled 
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PEIRCE 

and 

WINN 

COMPANY 


4 

4 


Forty-five  Years 

HAMPDEN  CREAM 

has  been  the  Standard  table  cream 
of 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Hampden  Creamery  Co. 

Orient  Ave.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Est.  1885 

Tel.  Everett  0150  - 3575 


SANBORN  and  CAMP  \ 

WILLARD  BATTERY  SERVICE  | 
and  i 

AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  ! 

1071  Massachusetts  Avenue  j 
ARLINGTON  | 

Tel.  3810  J 


$ 

S 


3{orace  JOartridge  Co. 

49  Frankhn  StyWarWashington  Street 


* 

J 

4 

) 

) 

) 

4 

4 

* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Discount  Prices  to  A.  H.  S. 
students 

Ask  Mr.  Downs  for  Dis- 
count Card. 
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PETER  P.  COLUCI 

j Hair  Dresser 

> Children’s  and  Ladies’  Haircutting 
i a Specialty 

| 728  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ARLINGTON 

j The  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company 

685  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Prop. 

| (Opposite  Town  Hall) 

) . . _ . 

Tel.  Arlington  5826 

Tel.  Arlington  2439 
H.  TALKOV,  Prop. 

REGENT  TAILORS 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Furriers 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Suits  made  to  Order 

LEONARD  COLLINS 

Mass.  Ave.  and  Broadway 
ARLINGTON  CENTER,  MASS. 

| Church  Street  Garage 

Arlington  Music  Shop 

41  CHURCH  STREET 

733  MASS.  AVENUE 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

| Transient  Storage 

Stationery  School  Supplies  j 

Magazines  Candy  1 

We  Offer  the  Theatre  Patrons  Yard 

Ice  Cream  Tobacco 

Storage  from  6 P.  M.  to  12  P.  M. 
for  25  Cents 

Opposite  Town  Hall  j 

Inside  Storage  50  Cents 

J.  I.  GILLIS,  Prop.  | 

United  Shoe  Repair 

Hats  Cleaned  and  ! 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Reblocked 

FOR  SERVICE  ; 

DALEY’S  TAXI 

SEE  ' 

FRANK  TORTORICI,  Prop. 

8 Medford  Street 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Arlington  3099 
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H.  ELKINS  J 

CUSTOM  TAILOR 

! Men’s  and  Women’s  Garments  \ 
' Remodeled  and  Repaired  j 
I Pressing,  Cleaning  & Dyeing  ) 

| 606  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  1343-W  | 


| Lockeland  Spa 

' (opposite  the  High  School) 

| Sodas  Ice  Cream 

(Stationery  School  Supplies 
Sandwiches  Greeting  Cards 
Visit  our 

“Hoot  Mon’’  Golf  Course 
/ (a  barrel  of  fun  for  5c) 


Telephone  Arlington  0077 

Hardy  Catering-  Co. 

Caniff  & McNichol,  Props. 

475  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON.  MASS. 

Weddings  and  Banquets  a Specialty 


Beacon  Jewelry  Co. 

466  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Center 


Expert  Watch,  Clock,  Jewelry, 
and  Optical  Repairing 


R.  W.  LeBARON,  INC. 

Electric  Wiring,  Repairs, 
Fixtures  and  Appliances 

608  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Telephone  Arl.  0222 


Sturdy  School  Shoes 

the  quality  kind 

RUSSELL  A.  LANG 

Formerly  Rice’s  Shoe  Store 

618  MASS.  AVENUE 

The  Store  with  That  Homey  Feeling 


JAMES  O.  HOLT 


GROCERIES  and  PROVISIONS 


12  and  14  Pleasant  St. 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


( 

t. — 


E.  J.  O’NEILL 

Jeweler 

Diamonds  - Watches  - Clocks,  Etc. 
Optical  Supplies 
Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

454  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Opp.  Medford  St. 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Arlington  5088-W 
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REED  MOTOR  CO. 

] Dodge  Brothers  Cars  and  Trucks 
; Plymouth  Cars 

! : - : SALESROOM  : - : ; 

; 795  Massachusetts  Avenue 

: - : SERVICE  : - : ; 

19  Mill  Street  { 

ARLINGTON  j 


Tels.  Arlington  1660  - 3133 
Heated  Closed  Cars  For 
Weddings  - Funerals  - Christenings 

ARLINGTON  AUTO  & TAXI 

JOSEPH  M.  H.  FOREST,  Prop. 
Auto  Renting  for  all  Occasions 
Personal  Attention  Given 
12  Lewis  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


Established  1841 



Hartwell  Funeral 
Service 

; L.  E.  A.  SMITH 

EMUS  PHARMACY 

792  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Mass.  Avenue  and  Forest  Street  ! 

Tels.  Arlington  3520  - 3521 

GOUNARIS 

HOME  MADE  CANDY 
AND  ICE  CREAM 

463  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Telephone:  Arlington  3839 


Anderson’s  Flowers 

ANYWHERE— ANYTIME 
Phones  3090-91  901  Mass.  Ave. 


j 


Charles  F.  McManus 

Retail  Furniture  \ 

First  Furnish  Your  Home — It  ' 
Tells  What  You  Are  j 

721  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass.  ( 
Tel.  Arlington  1790  \ 


Quality  Footwear 

A fitting  place  for  all  to  be  fitted 
451  Mass.  Ave.,  at  Medford  St. 
ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Tel.  Arl.  2804-J 
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WM.  WHOWELL 

DRY  GOODS 

Ladies’,  Men’s  and 
Children’s  Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Corner  Water  Street 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  3446 


Pierson’s  Drug  Store 


449  Mass.  Ave.,  Cor.  Medford  St. 


ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


WRIGHT  & DITSON 

Winter  Sports  Specialties 
and  Athletic  Equipment 

Ice  Hockey  Goods,  Skis,  Snow- 
shoes,  Toboggans,  Shoe-Skates, 
Sweaters,  Knickers,  Moccasins,  i 
Ski  boots,  Wool  Caps. 

(Catalog  on  request) 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

A FRIEND 

who  appreciates  a good  magazine 


W.  K.  HUTCHINSON 
COMPANY 

MARKET 


I R.  W.  SH ATTU C K & CO.,  Inc. 

| Est.  1857 

I Hardware,  Cutlery 

j 470  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

| Tel.  Arlington  0114 


Arlington  3324  - 3325 

DALTON  MOTORS 

113  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
ARLINGTON 

HUPMOBILE— SIXES  and  EIGHTS 

Central  Dry  Goods  Co. 

DRY  GOODS— 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

H.  C.  LEAR,  Proprietor 

477  Massachusetts  Avenue 


| 


“The  Men’s  Wear  Store” 

BELDEN  & SNOW 

639  Massachusetts  Ave. 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  3856-J 


HUNT’S 

F.  A.  BENNETT,  Prop. 

Downy flake  Donut  Shoppe 

457  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ARLINGTON  CENTER 

Telephone  Arlington  3682 

GEORt  fpf  57  SINCLAIR 

Watch  and  Clock  Repairing 
637  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Arlington  0532-W 


MacLeod’s  Delicatessen 


6 Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  4133 
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Gahm  & Erickson  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Electrical  Appliances 
Refrigeration  and  Radio 
Reliable  Service  to  all  Electrical 
Appliances  and  Radio 

478  Massachusetts  Avenue 

At  Railroad  Crossing 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


“Say  It  With  Flowers ” j 

iRauiaun  jFlmurr  8>bnp  j 

JOSEPH  L.  BEASLEY,  Prop. 
Flowers  for  all  occasions 

ANYWHERE— ANYTIME 
Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere  ' 

Tel.  0071  - 0072— Nights  3758 


MENOTOMY  TRUST 
COMPANY 

655  Massachusetts  Avenue 
185  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Checking  Department 
Interest  Department 
Savings  Department 
Investment  Department 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


SANDWICHES  AND  SALADS 

LUNCHEON  SUPPER 

DAILY 

11-2  P.  M.  5 to  8 

Woman’s 

ARLINGTON  CENTER 

Open  From  7 A.  M.  to  Midnight 


LUNCHEONETTE  — ICE  CREAM  — CANDY  SHOP 


TRADE  WITH  YOUR  ALUMNUS 


“SONNY” 

and  the  savings  account — are  they 
growing  up  together? 
among  the  many  uncertain  things  the 
future  holds  for  you,  one  thing  you  can 
make  certain — 

a 

Savings  Account 

ARLINGTON  FIVE  CENTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Three  handy  locations  in  Arlington 


SYSTEMATIC  SAYINGS 
GET  RESULTS 

It  is  not  what  you  earn,  but  what  you  save: 
It  is  not  how  much  you  save,  but  do  you  save. 

It  is  not  occasional  deposits,  but  regular- 
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LITCCACy  DEPARTMENT 

Pumping  3ln  Pope 

Millie  Brown,  ’31 

TJEGGY  Berkley  rushed  around  her  room  packing  things  hurriedly  into  a small 
week-end  case.  After  a glance  around  the  room  to  see  if  everything  she  needed 
had  been  packed,  she  closed  the  case  with  a snap. 

“Gee,  Mom,”  she  called  as  she  slipped  her  little  cotton  dress  off  over  her  head 
and  replaced  it  with  something  blue  and  silky,  “I’m  going  to  have  a dandy  time. 
Joyce  was  a darling  to  ask  me  up  for  the  week-end.  There,  I’m  ready  at  last,”  she 
said  as  she  surveyed  herself  in  a full-length  mirror  wtih  a sigh  of  satisfaction.  And 
she  might  well  be  satisfied  for  the  mirror  gave  back  a picture  of  five  feet  and  two 
inches  of  girlish  loveliness—  a curly  blond  head,  twinkling  blue  eyes  looking  out 
from  under  long,  curling  lashes,  a tiny  nose,  smiling  red  lips,  a dimpled  chin,  rosy 
cheeks,  a slender,  graceful  body,  and  a pair  of  dancing  feet. 

“You’ll  have  to  hurry,  Peggy,  the  trolley  is  coming  up  the  avenue  and  if  you  miss 
this  one  there  won  t be  another  for  15  minutes  and  then  you’ll  miss  your  train.  Good- 
bye, dear,  and  have  a good  time.” 

“Bye-bye,  Mom,  see  you  Sunday  evening,”  and  with  a parting  kiss  Peggy  opened 
the  front  door  of  the  apartment.  Peggy  ran  down  the  hall  and  around  the  corner 
toward  the  stairs,  and  at  the  same  time  a young  man  turned  the  corner  from  the  oppo- 
site direction.  As  the  two  collided,  Peggy  sat  violently  down  on  the  hall  floor;  her 
week-end  case,  pocket  hook,  and  a magazine  which  she  had  to  read  on  the  train, 
flew  in  different  directions. 

For  a moment  she  sat  dazed  and  then  she  looked  up  at  the  young  man  towering 
above  her.  A look  of  dismay  was  written  on  the  handsome  young  face. 

“I  m terribly  sorry,”  he  said.  “Are  you  hurt?” 

“Hurt?  No,  of  course  not,”  Peggy  said  laughingly  as  he  helped  her  to  her  feet. 

5 ou  see  it  was  really  my  fault.  I shouldn’t  have  been  running  like  that.”  Somehow 
it  seemed  to  Peggy  that  she  had  seen  this  stranger  before,  but  she  could  not  recollect 
where.  He  really  was  the  most  handsome  man  she  had  ever  met  and  she  wished  that 
she  had  some  excuse  for  lingering  and  talking  to  him,  hut  that  trolley  was  coming  and 
she  must  go.  Her  heart  hammered  unmercifully  as  his  hand  touched  her  when  he  re- 
turned her  things  which  she  had  dropped.  “Thank  you,”  she  said  in  a calm  voice. 

Are  you  positive  you  aren  t hurt?  ’ he  asked  again  in  a deeply  concerned  tone. 

"Positive,”  said  Peggy  with  a winning  smile.  “1  must  go  now,”  she  said  as  she 
turned  and  started  again  toward  the  stairs.  “I  have  to  get  this  trolley  so  I can  catch 
the  4:10  for  Riverdale.”  With  that  she  was  gone. 

Berton  Fairmont  stared  at  the  disappearing  figure  of  the  girl.  Why  hadn’t  he 
asked  her  name?  Who  was  she,  anyway?  Had  he  understood  her  correctly  when  she 
said  she  was  taking  a train  to  Riverdale?  Why,  that  was  where  he  lived!  He  started 
toward  the  stairs  to  call  her  hac  k,  but  by  this  time  Peggy  had  boarded  the  trolley 
which  was  now  rumbling  toward  the  station. 
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Young  Fairmont  had  stopped  at  this  apartment  building  to  look  over  some 
apartments  for  a friend  of  his,  with  whom  he  had  been  spending  the  week.  In  fact, 
his  family  thought  he  was  still  at  the  home  of  his  friend,  for  Berton  had  expected  to 
stay  until  Sunday.  Bob’s  younger  sister  had  proved  too  much  of  a nuisance  for  Berton, 
so  with  a feeble  excuse  he  had  left  this  morning  instead  of  Sunday. 

When  Peggy  arrived  at  Riverdale,  Joyce  was  there  to  meet  her.  The  two  girls 
had  met  each  other  the  previous  summer,  and,  although  they  had  spent  only  a month 
together,  they  grew  very  fond  of  each  other.  As  they  drove  along  in  Joyce  s car,  Peggy 
exclaimed,  “I  met  the  nicest  man  today,  Joyce.  We  bumped  right  into  each  other  and — 
and — he’s  so  nice.” 

“Because  you  bumped  into  each  other?”  asked  Joyce  mischievously. 

“No,  but  he  was  nice  about  apologizing,  and  it  was  really  my  fault.  The  funny 
part  of  it  is  I’m  quite  sure  I’ve  seen  him  somewhere  but  I can’t  imagine  where.  I was 
thinking  about  it  all  the  way  out  on  the  train  but  I still  can’t  seem  to  place  him,” 

Peggy  stopped  a minute  and  then  she  added  almost  wistfully,  “I  wish  I knew  who  he 

• ?? 

IS. 

“Why,  Peg,”  laughed  Joyce  gleefully,  “You  sound  as  though  you  were  in  love 
with  him.” 

“Maybe  I am,”  was  Peg’s  sincere  reply  as  she  stared  dreamily  ahead. 

“Mother  is  out  just  now,”  Joyce  explained  as  they  drew  up  in  front  of  the  house, 
“but  she  will  be  back  in  time  for  dinner  tonight.” 

Joyce  had  just  showed  Peggy  her  room  when  the  door  bell  rang. 

“I’ll  run  down  and  see  who  that  is,”  she  said,  “and  then  I’ll  be  back.  \ ou  can 
fix  up  if  you  like.  The  bathroom  is  right  across  the  hall  if  you  want  to  wash.” 

By  the  time  Joyce  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  maid  had  answered  the  door 
and  there  stood  Berton  Fairmont.  “Hello,  Sis,”  he  greeted  her. 

“Why,  Bert,  we  didn’t  expect  you  until  Sunday!”  Joyce  exclaimed  after  she  had 
greeted  him. 

“I  know.  I didn’t  expect  to  come  back  until  then  but  Bob’s  sister  got  my  goat. 
She  told  m3  1 was  the  most  adorable,  great,  big  man  she  ever  knew,”  Berton  said, 
mimicking  the  girl’s  voice.  “She  tried  to  get  me  to  make  love  to  her  so  I just  made 
an  excuse  and  left.” 

“Don’t  you  like  to  make  love  to  girls?”  teased  Joyce. 

“Not  that  kind,”  said  Berton  indignantly.  Then  in  a different  tone  of  voice  he 
went  on,  “But  I met  a girl  today  that  I would  like  to  make  love  to.  Honestly,  Joyce,” 
he  confided,  “she’s  the  nicest  girl  I ever  met.  I guess — I love  her.” 

“Oh,  I almost  forgot  to  tell  you — Peggy  Berkley  is  here  for  the  week-end.  Wait 
until  I answer  that  ’phone  and  I'll  bring  her  down  and  introduce  you.” 

“No  thanks!”  said  the  brother.  “Whoever  Peggy  Berkley  might  be,  I don’t  want 
to  meet  her.  I’ve  had  enough  to  do  with  girls  for  one  week.  I’m  going  to  my  room.” 
Berton,  wishing  to  get  to  the  seclusion  of  his  room  before  his  sister  finished  tele- 
phoning, took  the  steps  two  at  a time.  Hurrying  along  the  hall  he  did  not  see  the 
girl  coming  out  of  the  open  door  and  before  he  realized  it  Berton  Fairmont  had 
bumped  into  Peggy  Berkley  the  second  time  in  less  than  two  hours.  Acting  quickly  he 
caught  the  falling  girl  in  his  arms.  When  he  saw  whom  he  held,  his  eyes  opened  in 
astonishment. 
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“You!”  he  littered  the  word  in  amazement. 

Peggy,  looking  again  into  the  handsome  face,  smiled,  “Yes,  me!”  She  knew  now 
why  he  had  seemed  vaguely  familiar  before;  she  had  seen  his  picture  on  Joyce’s 
dressing  table  during  the  summer.  “You’re Berton,  Joyce’sbrother,aren’tyou?”shesaid. 

“Yes,  and  you  must  be  Peggy  Berkley.  Joyce  told  me  you  were  here  but,  of 
course,  I didn’t  know  it  was  you.” 

“Well,  it  is  I,”  laughed  Peggy.  Then  she  realized  that  Berton  still  had  his  arms 
about  her  to  keep  her  from  falling. 

She  struggled  to  her  feet;  and,  as  Berton  helped  her,  he  said  with  a whimsical 
smile,  “Peggy,  we  seem  to  have  a tendency  to  bump  into  each  other;  let’s  bump 
along  together!” 

IJjere’s;  St  JUast  <£>ttc  3n  <£berj>  ©jeatre 

Fessenden  Teele,  ’31 

TTAVING  a free  afternoon  one  rainy  day,  I decided  to  relax  my  tired  mind  and 

indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a movie.  1 chose  to  patronize  one  of  the  crowded 
down-town  theatres. 

Having  purchased  my  ticket,  I walked  leisurely  up  to  the  door  in  a care-free 
frame  of  mind.  The  usher  snatched  the  piece  of  pasteboard  from  my  outstretched 
hand  and  I proceeded  towards  a vacant  seat,  tripping  beautifully  over  a pair  of 
outstretched  legs  in  the  aisle.  Muttering  a few  impressive  phrases,  I collected  myself 
and  fought  my  way  to  a vacant  seat.  Removing  my  slicker,  I placed  it  carefully 
over  the  seat  in  front  of  me,  and  dropped  my  hat  on  a convenient  knee.  Then 
settling  down  comfortably,  I anticipated  an  enjoyable  three  hours. 

I had  hardly  become  engrossed  in  the  feature  picture  when  I heard  shrill  voices 
from  the  aisle  say,  “May,  here  are  a couple  of  seats!” 

“All  right,  grab  them  quick.” 

Casting  a glance  toward  the  general  direction  of  the  voices,  I saw  that  I was 
to  have  neighbors  and  also  that  I was  the  dividing  line  between  the  empty  seats. 
Before  I had  time  to  move  over,  the  two  young  ladies  swept  by  me,  the  first  knocking 
my  coat  and  hat  onto  the  floor,  while  her  companion  was  doing  an  “admirable  job” 
on  the  floored  garments.  Retrieving  my  belongings,  I offered  to  accommodate  the 
two  and  move  over  one  seat. 

“Thanks.  Oh,  May,  look  at  that  man  in  the  picture.  Doesn’t  he  look  just 
like  Harry?” 

‘Yes,  he  does,  hut  his  hair  isn’t  quite  so  wavy  as  Harry’s.  What’s  he  doing?” 

“Didn’t  I tell  you?  He’s  got  a great  job  down  on  the  dock.” 

During  the  conversation  the  ladies  in  question  began  to  remove  their  garments. 
In  turning  around  to  place  hers  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  one  of  them  evidently 
found  it  necessary  to  hit  me  in  the  face  with  the  sleeve,  thus  showering  me  with  water. 
Then,  drawing  a deep  breath,  she  continued  anew. 

Tied  came  into  the  store  yesterday,  and  asked  me  to  the  dance.  I said  ‘sure’ 
and  we  went  to  the  “Tent.”  Yes,  the  music  was  great,  and  you  should  have  seen  the 
leader.  He  was  wonderful.  Dot  was  there  and  she  was  wearing — .” 

At  this  point  I rose  quietly  and  made  my  way  down  several  rows  to  find  a seat 
in  a remote  part  of  the  theatre. 
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PAUL  REVERE.  By  Emerson  Taylor.  Illustrated.  237  pp.  New  York : Edwin 
Valentine  Mitchell  and  Dodd.  Mead  and  Company  (1930).  $3.50. 

Paul  Revere — a midnight  ride — oblivion.  Thus  we  designate  that  sturdy, 
patriotic  “Son  of  Liberty.”  Based  on  a study  of  original  letters  and  Revere  family 
papers,  there  is  presented  to  us  a story  of  Paul  Revere  as  he  really  was.  Lip  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  many  things,  being  remarkably 
successful  as  a silversmith.  He  was  a leading  member  of  the  radical,  patriotic 
measures  which  were  prevalent  at  that  lime.  He  participated  in  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  carried  the  news  of  it  to  New  York.  He  was  a messenger  for  the  colonists 
on  many  and  varied  occasions,  so  that  his  message  and  warning  to  Lexington  and 
Concord  was  not  an  unusual  assignment. 

After  the  seige  at  Lexington  he  was,  much  to  his  disappointment,  retained  with 
the  home-guard.  Legal  proceedings  were  entered  against  him  and  he  would  not 
rest  until  he  had  proved  his  honor  to  Boston  and  the  world.  Never  tired,  never 
daunted,  never  ceasing  to  enter  new  enterprises,  he  lived,  an  active  figure  during  all 
his  life.  He  issued  Massachusetts’  first  paper  money  and  the  first  seal.  He  was  an 
expert  metal  worker  and  started  a still  thriving  copper  business. 

On  May  10,  1818  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Granary  Burial  Ground, 

among  other  patriots  of  his  time — a man  to  be  remembered,  revered,  and  respected. 

***** 

VAGABOND  DE  LUXE.  By  John  Marshall.  Illustrated  with  Photographs.  319 
pp.  New  York:  The  Century  Company  (1930).  $3.50. 

Twenty-one  months  were  spent  by  John  Marshall  travelling  around  the  world 
as  a “Vagabond  De  Luxe.”  He  has  written  a very  interesting  story  of  his  trip,  start- 
ing from  Chicago  and  extending  through  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  California,  where 
he  stayed  a few  weeks,  especially  in  Hollywood;  then  he  left  for  Honolulu  as  a stow- 
away on  a large  ship.  After  visiting  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  Manila  Loa,  he  went  to 
Japan  where  he  spent  a night  in  jail  and  was  then  returned  to  Honolulu  because  he 
had  been  a stowaway.  The  author  was  not  daunted  by  this,  however,  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  “school  of  life,”  as  he  called  it,  and  so  he  started  out  again  by  the 
way  of  Pago  Pago  and  across  Australia  to  Batavia,  thence  leaving  for  Shanghai  by 
the  way  of  Singapore  and  Manilla.  While  Marshall  was  in  China,  he  worked  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent  and  took  a trip  into  the  central  part  of  China  where  there 
was  fighting.  Through  Yokahoma  and  Harbin,  he  passed  over  the  Russian  line  with 
an  army  of  Russian  soldiers.  After  crossing  Russia  by  train  to  Moscow,  Berlin,  and 
London,  he  fittingly  ended  his  journey  by  crossing  to  New  York  on  the  Leviathan. 
Then  he  returned  to  Chicago  by  hitch-hiking. 

This  seventy-thousand  mile  journey  had  cost  Marshall  less  than  a thousand 
dollars.  He  had  asked  for  and  received  passes  on  boats,  railroads,  airplanes,  and 
busses;  also,  long  rides  from  travellers.  Marshall  made  friends  easily  and  had  many 
who  helped  him,  giving  him  meals,  lodgings,  and  obtaining  passes  for  him. 

This  book  ought  to  be  of  great  interest  to  travel-loving  people;  it  is  freely  scat- 
tered with  interesting  pictures  of  China,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii,  and  Russia. 
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SHAVINGS 

The  comedy,  “Shavings,”  in  three  acts,  dramatized  hy  Pauline  Phelps  and 
Marion  Short  from  Joseph  C.  Lincoln’s  story  of  the  same  title,  hrst  produced  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theatre,  New  Vork,  N.  Y.,  on  February  16,  1920,  was  presented  by 
the  Arlington  Senior  High  School  Dramatic  Club  by  special  arrangement  with 
Samuel  French,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Helen  F.  Matthews  and  Miss  Claire 
Johnston,  at  the  Robbins  Memorial  Town  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  April  10,  1931, 
with  the  following  cast: 

J.  Edward  Winslow,  “Shavings”  John  Parker 

Captain  Sam  Hunniwell  Copeland  MacAllister 

Phineas  Babbitt  Richard  Staub 

Leander  Babbitt  .......  Allen  Smith 

Major  Leonard  Grover  Edmond  LaFond 

Charles  Phillips  . Willard  Hunt 

Gabriel  Bearse  Alphonse  Gariepy 

Roscoe  Hohvay  . Milton  Byer 

Ruth  Armstrong  Marjorie  McCann 

Barbara  Armstrong  Mildred  Anderson 

Maud  Hunniwell  Hazel  Smith 

The  characters  in  one  of  Joe  Lincoln’s  best-loved  books  came  to  life  in  the 
Dramatic  Club’s  presentation,  “Shavings.”  The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  on  Cape 
Cod  immediately  following  the  World  War.  Though  the  story  is  interesting,  we 
are  more  concerned  with  the  interpretations  of  the  parts. 

The  sly  witticisms  supplied  by  John  Parker  as  Shavings  kept  the  audience  in 
laughter  most  of  the  evening.  His  drawl  was  about  perfect,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  to  those  who  saw  the  performance  that  his  acting  was  genuine.  All 
felt  sorry  for  him  at  the  close.  Copeland  MacAllister,  though  a bit  vivacious  for  a 
bank  president,  played  his  part  well;  he  was  best  when  with  Babbitt.  Marjorie 
McCann  was,  as  usual,  fine.  Her  acting  was  natural  at  all  times;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  Mildred  Anderson,  as  the  nine-year-old  Babbie,  stole  the  show.  Her  “darling” 
dresses  and  sweet  voice  won  the  audience  from  her  hrst  entrance.  Richard  Staub,  as 
Phineas  Babbitt,  perhaps  rates  a close  second  to  Shavings.  His  performance  was 
excellent.  Edmond  LaFond,  as  the  handsome  Major  Grover,  quickened  the  heartbeats 
of  many  a girl  in  the  audience  with  his  fervent  performance.  He  deserves  much 
credit.  Willard  Hunt  as  the  brother,  Charles;  Alphonse  Gariepy  as  the  town  gossip, 
Gabriel  Bearse;  and  Milton  Byer,  as  the  travelling  salesman,  Roscoe  Holway,  all 
amply  filled  their  parts.  Allen  Smith,  as  Babbitt’s  son  Leander,  played  convincingly 
opposite  Hazel  Smith,  as  the  banker’s  winsome  daughter,  Maud.  Everybody  did 
well  with  difficult  parts. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance,  Mr.  Burke  successfully  auctioned  off  the 
windmills  which  were  used  in  the  play  and  had  been  made  by  the  original  “Shavings,” 
from  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  derived  material  for  his  novel. 
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ALUMNI 


1930 

Verner  Anderson  is  working  in  the  New  England  Coal  and  Coke  office  and  is 
attending  Bryant  and  Stratton  Night  School. 

Darrell  Brown  has  won  a place  on  the  Dean’s  list  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

Martha  Karlson  and  Betty  Chipman  are  now  enjoying  married  life  in  Somerville 
and  Arlington  respectively. 

Henry  Merriam  is  working  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

John  Muller  is  a promising  member  of  the  M.  I.  T.  freshman  rifle  team.  Watch 
where  you  shoot,  John! 

1929 

Elizabeth  F.  Morris  is  this  year  a Sophomore  at  Jackson.  She  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Tufts  College  Historical  Society  and  belongs  to  the  Alpha  Omicron 
Pi  Sorority. 

P.  G.  — 1929 

Kathryn  L.  Holcomb  is  a Sophomore  at  Jackson  and  is  a member  of  the 
Romance  Language  Council.  On  April  16  and  17,  she  took  the  part  of  “The 
Player  Queen  in  the  Dramatic  production,  “Hamlet.” 

1928 

Herbert  Forest  has  been  elected  captain  of  next  year’s  varsity  hockey  team  at 
“Mass.  Aggie.  He  succeeds  “Ed  ’ Frost,  another  Arlington  boy. 

It’s  hard  to  beat  this  record!  “Art”  Lane,  who  was  captain  of  the  freshman 
football  and  hockey  teams  at  Princeton,  has  now  been  elected  president  of  his  class. 

The  engagement  of  Leila  Blanche  MacAllister  to  Westcott  Atwood  has  been 
announced.  After  graduating  from  high  school  in  1928,  Miss  MacAllister  went  to 
Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  Mr.  Atwood  went  to  Exeter  Academy 
and  is  now  at  Yale. 

1927 

Frank  Springer,  a junior  at  M.  A.  C.,  has  been  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the 
“Collegian,”  the  student  weekly  paper.  He  is  also  president  of  the  M.  A.  C.  C.  A. 
cabinet,  a member  of  the  Honor  Council,  and  a member  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Junior  Prom.  Last  year  he  was  a member  of  the  college  glee  club,  Soph- 
Senior  Hop  committee,  and  varsity  relay  team.  Some  record! 

Alice  Walker  was  one  of  the  three  seniors  at  Smith  to  receive  the  “S”  pin  for 
sportsmanship.  We  re  proud  of  you,  Alice! 

* * * * * 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1932 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Philip  Lane 
Virginia  Tate 
. Helen  O’Connor 
Ruth  Rowland 
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THE  I 111  IM 


March  2 

Everyone’s  back  from  vacation  looking  rested  and  happy.  These  vacations  are 
getting  to  be  quite  the  thing,  and  school  is  quite  a novelty. 

March  4 

Senior  Class  Meeting  was  held  today.  The  Seniors  want  to  see  their  names  and 
pictures  in  print  so  they  voted  for  a Year  Book.  All  the  other  committees  were  voted 
for,  also. 

March  5 

Report  Cards.  They  seem  almost  as  frequent  as  vacation.  Seems  to  us  the  teachers 
didn’t  have  to  work  so  hard  this  time;  so  many  people  got  all  I’s.  Well,  we’ll  make 
them  work  yet  in  afternoon  sessions! 

March  6 

These  assemblies  improve  every  week.  This  week  s was  colorful,  clever,  and  comi- 
cal. The  Seniors  gave  a skit,  written  by  three  of  the  Senior  girls.  It  was  set  in  a music 
shop,  run  by  three  co-eds  working  their  way  through  college,  and  showed  their  ex- 
perience with  the  eccentric  and  interesting  customers  who  came  in.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  given  over  the  radio.  I lie  parts  were  well  taken.  Fess  Teele  was  right  in  his  element 
as  a collegiate,  young  student  and  his  remark  about  the  little  girl  in  blue  sounded 
quite  natural.  She,  too,  was  outstanding  for  her  action;  and  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Diarist  is  going  to  discover  who  she  was  and  tell  you  so  you  can  all  give  her  a big  hand 
for  her  natural  acting. 

March  10 

There  was  much  excitement  today  in  Room  10.  The  pictures  have  arrived.  They 
were  from  Bachrach,  Purdy,  Waid,  Byrd,  and  Photo-Reflex.  What  a stunning  picture 
of  our  own  A1  Gutzman  and  another  of  Anne  Lacey  from  Waid's!  Of  course,  there 
was  a great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  which  photographer  was  best. 

March  11 

My,  but  the  pictures  in  Room  10  had  a bad  night.  They  were  all  lying  down 
when  we  came  in  this  morning.  The  Year  Book  Committee  has  started  its  meetings; 
and  Raymie  Thomas  is  going  around  in  the  rooms  with  the  pins  and  rings. 

March  12 

Went  to  the  Tear  Book  Committee  Meeting.  There  were  very  few  there,  but  I heard 
a group  of  rather  choice  quotations  which  they  found  and  tried  to  fit  to  us  innocent 
Seniors.  I here  was  quite  a discussion  as  to  whether  there  were  any  political  bosses  in 
school  since  someone  had  found  a most  appropriate  phrase  for  such  a person.  One  of 
the  members  was  heard  to  remark,  not  once  but  eight  or  ten  times,  that  a quotation 
was  “cute  or  “cunning,  ’ while  another  member  was  forever  “chalking  off”  names. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  choicer  bits  of  verse,  overheard: 

“I  smell  a rat.” 

"O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified.” 

“He  went  away  with  a flea  in  his  ear.” 
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March  13 

Another  Friday  the  thirteenth  and  with  it  another  assembly  fully  as  good,  if  not 
much  better,  in  many  respects,  than  all  the  others.  The  subject  was  “Movies”  and  the 
chairman  was  Edwin  Brainard,  who  gave  a long  but  very  interesting  and  clever  speech. 
We  noticed  particularly  his  apparent  nonchalance.  We  also  noticed  that  he  had  some- 
thing different  and  entertaining  to  say  when  he  introduced  each  speaker.  Quite  a relief 
from  the  usual  monotony!  Eloise  Kellogg  was  the  first  speaker.  Her  subject  was 
“Make-up  ' and  proved  to  be  very  interesting.  It  was  well  memorized  and  given  loudly 
enough  so  we  could  all  hear.  Good  work,  Eloise!  Raymond  Marsters  then  expressed 
his  dislike  for  the  “Talkies”  and  compared  them  with  the  “Silent  Pictures.”  Elizabeth 
Eames  told  us  about  the  production  and  the  story  of  “Trader  Horn.”  Several  of  us 
are  going  to  see  it  after  that,  Libby!  Dan  Buckley  closed  the  program  very  effectively 
with  a speech  concerning  the  education  derived  from  the  talking  pictures  and  silent 
pictures,  as  well.  A mighty  fine  speech  it  was,  and  we  expect  to  find  Dan  a famous 
orator  someday!  The  Glee  Club  offered  the  assembly  live  enjoyable  and  charming 
selections. 

March  1C 

After  school  Friday  there  was  a Senior  Class  Meeting  at  which  it  was  voted  to 
have  a Senior  Prom;  at  the  same  time  Jack  Duffy  was  chosen  Class  Historian;  and 
the  class  photographer  was  voted  for.  Waid  received  108  votes,  Purdy  90,  and  Bach- 
rach  14. 

March  17 

St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Paul  Rowe  breezed  into  school  today  looking  like  a regular 
color  chart.  Did  you  notice  how  the  green  stockings  brought  out  the  blue  in  his  eyes? 
March  19 

Another  fire  today.  The  fires  in  the  barn  seem  to  be  a monthly  event.  Well, 
it's  like  a fire-drill  for  the  firemen.  They’ll  all  know  perfectly  how  to  climb  up  on 
a roof  soon. 

March  20 

I’m  willing  to  wager  that  little  or  no  homework  was  done  at  assembly  today. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lights  were  out  on  account  of  the  performance  of  the  Dramatic 
Club  play,  “The  High  Heaxt.  Second,  the  play  was  interesting,  excellently  per- 
formed, and  its  cast  was  very  distinguished. 

I know  we  all  agree  that  Eddie  Flynn,  as  a Civil  War  soldier  upholding  the 
rights  of  the  South,  was  a perfect  martyr.  Milton  Byer,  although  a villain,  had 
many  sympathizers  among  the  audience.  Sweet,  loving  Barbara  Erickson  was 
extremely  attractive  as  the  heroine. 

And  where  did  Nancy  Webb  acquire  her  Southern  dialect  in  this  cold  North 
for  her  part  as  a southern  widow?  We  wonder.  Many  of  us  thought  that  Carl 
Anderson  had  a marked  resemblance  to  General  Sherman — or  was  it  McClellan? 
We  mustn’t  overlook  Eddie  LaFond,  who  was  so  naturally  played  his  part  as  a soldier 
ox  the  North.  And  last  but  not  least  there  were  Francis  Talty  and  Louis  Wax,  who 
lent  background  and  dignity  to  the  whole  performance. 

March  21 

College  Board. 
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April  1 

Junior  Class  Primary  Elections  were  held  after  school  today.  It  looks  as 
though  the  Juniors  know  how  to  run  a meeting  better  than  the  Seniors.  Did  I hear 
someone  Say  the  Seniors  were  more  enthusiastic? 

April  2 

The  last  day  of  a short  week  turned  out  to  be  just  another  day.  There  was 
no  assembly. 

A pril  3 

Good  Friday.  No  school.  Just  a little  rest  for  the  weary  and  a chance  for  the 
Seniors  to  work  and  earn  a little  money  to  pay  for  all  their  commodities. 

April  6 

Did  you  ever  see  so  many  proofs  before  in.  all  your  life?  Some  are  very  good. 
Some  are  passable,  and  some  are — -well.  I see  some  of  the  pupils  have  their  finished 
pictures  already. 

April  7 

Junior  Class  Election  Finals.  Phil  Lane  is  President;  Virginia  Tate,  Vice- 
President;  Helen  O’Connor,  Secretary;  and  Ruth  Rowland,  Treasurer.  Congratula- 
tions all ! 

April  8 

What  ho,  folks.  The  Miniature  Golf  Course  is  being  opened  up  and  got  ready 
for  business.  Miss  Lawton  says,  according  to  all  her  pupils  who  spend  most  of  the 
time  gazing  out  of  the  window,  “The  new  school  is  coming  along  just  fine.” 

April  9 

Well,  walking  at  recess  has  really  started.  That’s  not  news,  but  here’s  some. 
Two  pupils  were  caught  studying  out  under  Old  Sol’s  tepid  rays. 

A pril  10 

Assembly  this  morning.  It  portrayed  the  “goings  on”  behind  the  scenes  of  an 
A.  H.  S.  English  class  whose  members  have  just  heard  they  are  to  give  their  Senior 
speeches  the  following  Friday.  The  part  of  the  teacher  was  very  capably  taken  by 
Evelyn  Mattioli.  The  pupils— Marie  Rasmussen,  Robert  Lorentzen,  Frances  Pike, 
and  others — were  very  natural  and  gave  their  speeches  well.  After  this  part  of  the 
program,  we  saw  a few  scenes  from  “Shavings,”  to  be  given  tonight  by  the  Dramatic 
Club.  It  certainly  looks  good.  Guess  everyone  ought  to  go.  Congratulations, 
John!  You  certainly  do  fine  work. 

April  13 

The  girls’  tennis  squad  has  been  picked  and  we  notice  that  two  of  the  prima 
donnas  of  “Patience”  have  positions  on  it. 

April  14 

Don  Hagerman  put  out  a call  for  “glossie”  prints  for  the  year  book.  I don’t 
know  about  the  “glossie”  part,  but  some  of  the  proofs  I’ve  seen  are  pretty  “flossie.” 
April  15 

Hooray!  The  first  baseball  game  of  the  season  was  a victory  for  the  local  boys. 
Lexington  “bit  the  dust”  to  the  tune  of  8 — 3.  We  have  a little  family  team  on 
the  field  this  year — the  Clarke  brothers.  Many  of  the  old-timers  are  with  us, 
especially  Charlie,  the  grandstand  favorite. 
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THITHER  AND  YON 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  papers  and  magazines.  They 
have  been  a source  of  great  pleasure  and  have  given  us  many  helpful  suggestions. 

PAPERS 

Orange  and  Black  — Dearborn  High  School,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

The  Blue  and  Gold  — Malden  High  School,  Malden,  Massachusetts. 

The  CrhERION  — Bridgeport  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

The  Hebronian  — Hebron  Academy,  Hebron,  Maine. 

The  Interpreter  — John  Marshfield  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Mercury  — High  School  of  Commerce,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

The  Parrot  — Rockland  High  School,  Rockland,  Massachusetts. 

The  Proviso  Pageant  — - Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois. 
The  SicnboarD  — Bay  Path  Institute  — Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

1 Ye  CHRONICLE  — Pomona  High  School,  Pomona,  California. 

MAGAZINES 

Blue  Star  — Central  Junior  High  School,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Brocktonia  — Brockton  High  School,  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

Spaulding  Sentinel  — Spaulding  High  School,  Barre,  Vermont. 

The  Abhis  — Abington  High  School,  Abington,  Massachusetts. 

The  Acorn  — Jefferson  High  School,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

The  Argus  — Gardner  High  School,  Gardner,  Massachusetts. 

The  Clarion  — - Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

The  Lion  — Burdett  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Reflector  — Woburn  High  School,  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 

* * * * * 

COMMENTS  ON  NEW  EXCHANGES 
SCHOOL  LIFE — Melrose  High  School,  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 

You  have  published  a very  neat  and  interesting  magazine.  The  Literary  Depart- 
ment is  extremely  good.  We  like  the  jokes  also.  Please  send  us  another  issue. 

THE  ADVOCATE — Needham  High  School,  Needham,  Massachusetts. 

You  asked  us  what  we  thought  of  your  magazine.  Well — we  like  it  very  much. 
The  cover  is  exceptionally  attractive.  Your  department  headings  are  very  good;  and 
the  cuts  and  pictures  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect  of  your  magazine. 

THE  PEN — Central  High  School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

You  have  a delightful  Literary  Department.  The  cuts  are  fine,  especially  the  one 
on  page  four.  Some  more  humor  would  add  variety  to  your  publication. 

THE  SPECTATOR — Browne  and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Your  magazine  is  a publication  of  which  you  may  be  justly  proud.  The  cover 
of  the  Christmas  issue  was  especially  attractive. 

THE  TATTLER — Brattleboro  High  School,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

We  like  your  magazine.  Thank  you  very  much  for  it.  The  humor  is  good,  but  we 
should  like  to  see  a more  complete  Exchange  Department. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

BROCKTON l A — What  an  extraordinary  and  attractive  cover  on  your  “Yuletide” 
issue!  The  story  entitled  Her  First  Male  Dinner  Guest  is  extremely  interesting. 

THE  ABHIS  — Your  October  issue  was  intensely  interesting.  Your  Exchange 
Department  deserves  much  praise  as  does  your  Literary  Department.  We  like  your 
"‘Diarist.  Your  Yuletide  issue  was  exceptionally  attractive.  We  enjoyed  your 
complete  Literary  Department  with  its  excellent  Book  Reviews.  Your  Art  Column 
is  both  original  and  interesting.  We  like  your  departmental  headings  which  are 
attractive  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  cuts  and  good  for  a change. 

THE  ACORN  — First,  it  may  be  said  that  The  Clarion  amply  fulfills  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  a high  school  magazine  it  mirrors  school  life.  Every  column 
is  teeming  with  interesting  reflections  on  high  school  life.  As  to  the  various  columns 
in  the  magazine,  it  might  be  said  that  they  are  too  many.  Several  could  be  combined, 
thus  simplifving  your  work,  ft  seems  that  your  Literary  Department  would  be  more 
balanced  if  you  employed  the  essay,  poem,  story  arrangement;  that  is,  provide 
variety.  The  book  reviews  are  splendid,  but  are  a trifle  too  prominent.  “The 
Stage  and  “Art  are  novel,  hence,  effective.  Your  athletic  and  alumni  columns 
show  a great  deal  of  preparation,  and  are  well  written.  Viewing  the  magazine 
collectively,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  literary  points  are  neglected  for  the  purpose  of 
featuring  other  interests.  Only  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  magazine,  which  is 
a literary  magazine,  contains  literary  features.  However,  this  is  merely  a personal 
reaction,  and  your  readers  may  not  enjoy  reading  literary  work  as  much  as  the 
various  columns. 


DEBATING  CLUB  NCTEX 


The  Forum  of  1930-31  was  organized  under  the  alert  and  capable  eye  of  Miss 
Law  ton.  It  maintained  its  headquarters  in  Room  30.  Its  purpose  w as  primarily  to  im- 
part a knowledge  of  argumentation  to  those  desiring  it.  Meetings  were  held  at  which 
many  problems  of  current  interest  were  debated.  The  club  was  composed  of  Dan 
Buckley,  president.  John  Mage?,  Milton  Bver.  1 rancis  Donovan,  Carl  Blakely,  Fred 
Parker,  James  O Donnell.  Louis  Wax,  and  William  Ramsey. 

On  February  6,  a debate  concerning  the  jury  system  was  held  in  the  Arlington 
High  School  library  with  Somerville.  This  proved  most  interesting  albeit  Arlington 
was  defeated.  Then  on  February  9,  the  proverb,  “Vengeance  is  refreshing,”  was  shown 
to  be  absolutely  true,  for  Arlington  completely  vanquished  Somerville  at  Somerville. 
That  victory  supplied  a needed  incentive  to  some  members.  Later,  the  debate  which 
was  to  be  held  w ith  Cambridge  Latin  School  was  cancelled.  In  the  first  part  of  March 
the  club  attended  in  a body  the  Harvard-Oklahoma  debate,  which  proved  enjoyable  to 
all  except  Harvard. 

A great  deal  of  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Debating  Association  during 
the  past  year  and  we  hope  that  next  year  the  club  will  be  equally  good.  We  urge  the 
school  as  a whole  to  become  more  interested  in  debating;  the  college  students  will 
find  it  particularly  valuable.  Next  year  we  wish  to  see  many  more  boys  on  the 
Debating  Team.  A very  interesting  schedule  has  been  planned.  F.  D.,  ’31. 
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SPRING 

Exit  winter,  enter  spring. 

Every  heart  begins  to  sing; 

Winter  s going,  no  more  snow. 

No  more  icy  winds  to  blow. 

Clear,  warm,  arid  soothing  weather 
No  more  jackets  made  of  leather ; 
Summer’s  coming  quick  and  fast 
Spring  will  soon  be  in  the  past. 

For  the  present  Em  glad  it’s  spring. 
Summer  comes  loo  fast  on  wing. 

But  summer  cannot  always  sever 
The  thrill  that  comes  with  this  spring 
weather. 

Edythe  Campbell,  ’33. 


SPRING 

Spring  is  like  a modest  maiden. 
Shy  and  dainty  to  behold; 

Through  her  to  the  world  is  given, 

W ar mth  and  softness  for  the  cold. 
Fragile,  swaying  tree-hands  lifted 
Willingly  to  shade  the  earth; 
Flower  carpets,  rich-embroidered. 
Symbols  of  her  girlish  mirth. 
Spring  is  like  a modest  maiden. 
Hiding  all  her  beauties  rare; 

But  to  him  who  deeply  searches 
She  is  smiling  everywhere. 

Margaret  Bailey.  ’32. 


MAY -DAY  AT  SILVER  BEACH 

My  heart  was  filled  with  reverent  awe 
As  / walked  along  the  shore  and  saw- 
Sarul  drifting — 

Clouds  shifting. 

/ alone  stood  waiting  there, 

The  breezes  whistled  through  my  hair. 
Wind  pushing — 

Trees  swooshing. 

The  day  was  filling  to  my  mood, 

I strolled  the  beach  in  solitude. 

Sun  baking  — 

Surf  breaking. 

I felt  the  beauty  of  the  day 
And  loved  the  new-born  month  of  May. 
Whitecaps  foaming — • 

Sea  gulls  homing. 

Alice  Powell,  ’31. 

* * 

DISADV  ANTAG. 

If  the  boy  friend  calls  up  sister  Grace 
When  she  has  mud-pack  on  her  face. 

Or  ina’s  club  president,  Mrs.  Rich, 

Calls  up  when  ma’s  without  her  switch 
Darn  the  television! 


DREAMS 

I’d  like  to  be  an  Alice — an  Alice  in  Won- 
derland, 

And  travel  to  foreign  countries,  and  ta^k  to 
Kings  so  grand! 

Ed  like  to  see  Alaska,  and  also  Sunny 
Spain, 

And  struggle  in  a sand  storm,  and  roam  a 
grassy  plain. 

Ed  like  to  ride  a camel,  and  meet  a hand- 
some sheik. 

And  travel  through  the  jungle,  and  the  icy 
Arctic,  bleak. 

Ed  like  to  see  a mermaid,  and  find  a pir- 
ate’s treasure. 

And  spend  my  life  in  doing  things — of 
keen  delight  and  pleasure. 

Mary  Beasley,  ’31. 

FS  OF  TELEVISION 

If  Johnnie  has  an  important  date 
And  SHE  calls  up  to  say  he’s  late. 

How  can  ma  say  he’s  on  his  way 
— When  he’s  standing  there  as  plain  as  day- 
Darn  the  television ! 

Clara  Buckley,  '33. 
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THEORY 
We  are  born , 

We  exist. 

But  few  of  us 
Live. 

Life,  we  are  told. 

Is  filled 

With  happiness — • 

With  beauty — 

With  love  and  laughter. 

How  many  of  us  know 
Lor  more  than  a moment 
These — so  truly  desirable? 

Life 

Is  a candle  light. 

Struggling  from  a spark — 
Ripening  to  a full  flame. 

Only  to 
Llicker 
Out. 

But  is  that  flame 
True  life — 

Or  stark  existence? 

We  are  born, 

W e exist — we  die. 

But  how  many  of  us 
Have  lived? 

Alice  M.  Powell,  ’31. 
MUSIC 

Softly  I heard  its  sweet  melody. 

Louder  it  grew  and  nearer  to  me. 
Higher  and  higher  as  though  it  were  gladly 
Hurrying  forward  to  greet  me. 

It  fills  the  rooms  and  halls, 

It  charms,  it  soothes,  enthralls! 

Then  drifted  back  to  us. 

Into  the  same  sweet  chorus. 

Softly  and  sweetly  it  faded  away, 

That  lovely  song  divine, 

As  though  it  longed  to  linger  a day. 

With  one  long  chord  so  fine. 

Ruth  Spence,  ’31. 


IN  A LITTLE  BOY’S  DESK 
Crayons  split  in  tiny  pieces  strewn  about 
the  drawer. 

Pencils,  chewed  and  bitten,  and  broken 
pens  we  saw. 

Strange  and  comic  pictures  of  dogs  and 
cows  and  cats 

D,  essed  in  purple  garments  and  wearing 
large  straw  hats; 

Pins  and  nails  and  useless  keys, 

Small  toy  soldiers  that  stand  at  ease. 
Bits  of  chalk,  and  balls  of  string. 

Many  another  funny  thing. 

All  these  things  meant  greatest  joy 
Hid  in  the  desk  of  a little  boy. 

Elizabeth  Cody,  ’32. 

* -X-  * 

MORNING 

Life’s  once  more  awake! 

Shadows  of  the  night, 

See  the  speed  they  make 
Lleeing  morning’s  sight. 

All  things  dark  and  gray 
Once  again  take  newness; 

The  good  Creator’s  way 

Of  changing  bad  to  goodness. 

Robin  sings  from  tree-tops, 

Ground-hog  leaves  his  burrow; 

Neither  creature  trow  stops 

To  think  about  the  morrow. 

And  it’s  my  surmise. 

As  I watch  day  dawning, 

That  the  place  called  Paradise 
Is  a land  of  morning. 

Gilbert  B.  Stand  bridge,  ’31. 

* -X*  -X- 

Poetry  turns  my  head. 

So  I guess  it  is  “to  bed,” 

No  use  trying  to  know  it, 

Because  I’m  just  not  a poet. 

Anna  Norberg,  ’31. 
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EDITCCIAU 


MENOTOMY— APRIL  19,  1775 

ri^HIS  week  we  are  celebrating  the  156th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and 
Concord.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  participation  of  our  two  neighboring 
towns  in  this  engagement,  but  little  mention  has  been  made  abroad  of  the  part  which 
Menot  oray,  now  Arlington,  played.  Lamous  encounters  took  place  at  the  North  Bridge 
and  at  Lexington  Green,  but  it  was  within  the  borders  of  our  own  town  that  the  battle 
really  reached  its  climax.  More  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  casualties  was  re- 
ceived here;  the  majority  of  the  prisioners  taken  by  the  “embattled  farmers”  was  cap- 
tured in  th  is  town;  while  the  young  men  of  the  Menotomy  militia  company  were  at 
Lexington,  a dozen  of  the  older  men,  excused  from  military  duty,  captured  Earl 
Percy’s  entire  baggage  train  with  its  guard  of  fourteen  soldiers,  and  as  a result  made 
the  British  troops  march  all  day  without  food. 

In  Menotomy  the  retreat  of  the  redcoat  column  became  a rout.  Because  of  this, 
the  town  was  spared  much  of  the  damage  by  fire  that  Lexington  received.  The  soldiers, 
although  they  had  time  to  pillage  and  set  fire  to  the  homes  along  their  way,  did  not 
have  the  time  to  prevent  these  fires  being  extinguished  before  they  had  done  much 
damage. 

As  the  enemy’s  fear  increased,  their  anger  did  also,  and  they  took  revenge  when- 
ever possible.  They  found  several  chances  in  Menotomy.  Some  Americans  who  had 
been  firing  at  the  British  from  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  what  has  become  Mass- 
achusetts Avenue  were  driven  by  enemy  flankers  toward  the  road.  Then  they  took 
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refuge  in  the  home  of  a Mr.  Jason  Russell,  an  elderly  man,  who,  with  the  conviction 
that  a man  s home  was  his  castle,  had  not  fled,  as  his  neighbors  had  done.  The  British 
surrounded  the  house,  and  killed  the  owner  with  eleven  others.  But  some  of  the 
Americans  in  the  cellar  resisted  all  attempts  to  force  the  cellar  stairway,  and  were 
finally  left  in  safety.  Joseph  Adams,  who  lived  on  the  main  road,  just  above  the 
Russell  place,  had  remained  at  home,  but  as  the  British  drew  near,  he  decided  to  go 
across  the  fields  to  the  minister’s  for  safety.  He  was  seen  and  pursued  by  the  red- 
coats, but  bid  in  the  hay  in  the  minister’s  barn.  The  soldiers  thrust  their  bayonets 
into  the  hay,  but  luckily  missed  him.  His  wife,  who  was  sick  in  bed,  was  forced  to 
leave  the  house,  which  was  set  on  hre.  A quarter  of  a mile  further  on,  Samuel 
Whittemore,  eighty  years  old,  was  wounded  after  he  had  put  up  a stiff  fight,  and  left 
for  dead.  At  the  Cooper  Tavern,  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Medford  Street,  two  unarmed  Americans  were  killed.  At  several  places  in  Meno- 
tomy  besides  these,  others  were  killed. 

We  owe  a great  deal  to  the  men  of  Lexington  and  of  Concord  for  what  they  did 
and  suffered  on  that  day;  we  owe  fully  as  much  to  the  patriots  of  Menotomy  for  the 
part  they  took.  As  we  come  to  this  anniversary,  then,  let  us  remember  what  Menotoni) 
did  on  the  19th  of  April  in  ’75. 

Laurence  L.  Barber,  33. 

SPRING 

VS.THAT  is  Spring  besides  the  season  that  terminates  a freezing  winter  and  ushers  in 
' ’ a sweltering  summer  ? A score  of  answers,  to  this  question  would  convince  the 
interrogator  that  Spring  means  many  things  to  different  people. 

A young  boy’s  hist  thoughts  of  Spring  are  marbles,  bicycles,  windy  days  for 
flying  kites,  while  a small  girl’s  Spring  means  short  socks  or  mudpies.  As  these 
children  grow  older,  however,  this  season  holds  new  charms.  “In  the  Spring,  a young 
man’s  fancy,  — and  the  “young  lady’’  welcomes  the  new  spring  styles  to  catch  his 
fancy. 

To  the  poet  Spring  brings  bluer  skies,  sweeter  songbirds,  and  beauty  the  world 
over,  revealed  in  the  opening  flowers  and  musical  murmurs  of  mossy  brooks.  Spring 
brings  gushing  trout  streams  to  the  sportsman,  rosy  dawns,  and  golden  sunsets  to  the 
artist.  Ah.  yes,  all  this  is  true,  and  everything  that  Spring  means — the  natural 
beauties,  new  hopes  and  aspirations  that  come  uncalled,  they  make  us  breathe  a word 
to  her  whispering  winds — “God  is  good!” 

Pauline  Bennett,  31. 

***** 

SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1931 

April  24 — Spring  term  ends.  Spring  recess. 

May  4 — School  opens  for  Summer  term. 

June  17-  Bunker  Hill  Day — no  school. 

June  26 — Summer  term  ends.  Summer  recess. 
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BASKETBALL 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a few  girls’,  as  well  as  a few  boys’,  basketball  games 
were  not  reported  in  our  last  issue,  it  is  appropriate  that  a brief  summary  appear  in 
this  issue  concerning  the  excellent  work  of  both  teams.  It  is  fitting  that  we  make 
mention  of  this  season’s  stars. 

Both  our  basketball  teams  played  excellently  throughout  the  past  season,  and, 
since  ladies  come  before  gentlemen,  (that  was  the  custom  when  our  grandfathers 
were  young  but  it  is  not  recognized  today  if  one  is  to  take  a five  o’clock  rush  in  the 
subways  as  an  example)  we  must  consider  the  girls  first.  Their  team  passed  through 
the  season  with  but  one  defeat,  which  was  at  the  hands  of  the  powerful  Swampscott 
aggregation,  and  was  played  on  Swampscott  s floor.  Miss  Eames,  the  captain,  was 
the  season’s  outstanding  star,  being  the  high-point  scorer.  Miss  Donnelly  made 
herself  invaluable  to  the  team  by  her  excellent  work  as  side-center.  Miss  Carr  and 
Miss  Hart  contributed  to  the  team’s  success  by  their  untiring  efforts  in  the  capacity  of 
guards.  Many  a sure  basket  for  tbe  opposing  team  was  thwarted  by  these  young 
ladies. 

The  hoys’  team,  although  it  did  not  make  the  "Tech  ' tournament,  won  many 
games  and  caused  many  teams  to  outplay  themselves  to  win.  Capt.  "Deak  ' Olgivie, 
“Eddie”  Galucci,  “Eddie”  Adams,  “Charlie”  Lane,  George  Alexie,  and  “Shiek” 
Holway  stood  out  for  their  fine  playing  throughout  the  entire  season.  These  fellows 
were  not  the  only  boys  who  deserve  high  praise,  for  our  second  team  with  its  stars 
was  defeated  very  rarely.  Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  next  season’s  team  is  to  be 
found  among  these  boys. 

INDOOR  TRACK 

“Bill  ' McCarty,  well-known  and  well-liked  president  of  tbe  senior  class,  in  bis 
semi-final  heat,  broke  the  record  for  the  forty  yard  dash  at  Andover.  He  ran  the 
distance  in  4 and  3/5  seconds.  He  was  well  on  his  way  to  victory  in  the  finals  when 
he  hit  a soft  spot  in  the  track  and  was  thrown  off-stride.  To  put  it  as  “Bill”  did, 
he  was  lucky  to  finish  third. 

The  relay  team  with  “Bill  ' running  anchor-man  won  a victory  over  Worcester 
North  High  School. 

At  the  State  Meet,  “Bill”  won  a second  in  the  broad  jump,  an  easy  first  in  the 
forty  yard  dash,  and  ran  lead-off  man  on  the  relay  team  which  finished  second.  That’s 
not  a bad  afternoon’s  work! 

“Much”  Hagerman  tossed  out  a second  place  in  the  shot-put.  “Much  hasn  t 
been  training  for  the  event. 

Campbell,  and  Buckley  both  made  fine  showings  in  their  respective  events. 

“Law”  Phinney  has  been  running  the  forty  yard  dash  this  winter.  Watch  him 
this  spring! 

The  candidates  for  the  track  team  are  numerous  and  all  are  eager  to  get  going. 

Baseball  shows  great  promise,  so  this  season  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best.  For 
further  information  see  “Jumbo”  Barrett. 
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(girls’  pasefoall 


CAPT.  LOUISE  DONNELLY 

tTnufe  #olf 


CAPT.  JAMES  COHEN 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  McCARTY 


(Photographs  by  Francis  Shanahan) 
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JEST- A-LINE 


Jest-A-Line’s  Carload-Size  Dictionary 

Designed  by  the  editor  to  make  a long  story  longer  and  provide  a hindrance  for 
over-zealous  (read  this  column  and  surprise  your  friends)  pupils.  This  dictionary 
contains  words  beginning  with  eleven  different  letters — as  much  of  the  alphabet  as 
the  editor  can  remember. 

Algebra — all  the  unsolvable  problems  of  business  men  are  gathered  together  and 
given  to  juniors  to  wrestle  with. 

An  A — something  to  sew  on  a sweater-  there  seems  to  he  a law  against  putting 
them  on  report  cards. 

C.  E.  E.  B. — College  Entrance  Examination — bars  a senior  s further  progress 
in  education. 

Chemistry — 45  minutes  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  all  surplus  test  tubes. 

Clarion — a school  magazine — from  the  subscription  list  it  looks  as  though  half 
the  school  reads  it  over  the  other  half’s  shoulder. 

Dance-floor — at  the  Junior  Prom  half  the  couples  dance  on  it — the  other  half 
is  on  some  one  else  s shoes. 

Diploma — a pardon  granted  after  a student  (?)  has  served  two  years  as  a 
sophomore,  three  years  as  a junior,  and  one  to  four  years  as  a senior. 

Economics — where  most  of  the  school’s  wise-cracks  come  from. 

F — the  easiest  mark  to  get  on  a report  card. 

Finals — the  last  surviving  form  of  medieval  torture. 

History — where  one  goes  to  watch  the  construction  of  the  new  high  school; 
vaguely  connected  with  a Civil  War  in  1775. 

Homework — we  are  supposed  to  spend  three  hours  a night  on  it.  Two  hours  on 
English,  two  and  one-half  hours  on  Latin,  one  and  one-half  hours  on  History,  one 
hour  on  French,  two  hours  on  Review  Algebra,  equal  three  hours.  Sez  you! 

Juniors — seniors  who  flunked  a few  finals. 

Latin — it  takes  four  \ears  to  learn  what  it’s  all  about  -and  one  week  to  forget  it. 

Library — the  death-chamber  devoted  solely  to  the  massacring  of  time. 

Physics  the  “Hunkiest  ’ subject  in  school. 

Recess- period — a ten-minute  interval  in  which  one  is  expected  to  return  to  his 
home-room,  take  his  hooks  to  the  fifth  period  classroom,  stand  in  line  five  minutes 
for  a lunch  check,  get  a drink,  wash,  comb,  wait  in  line  for  fodder,”  and  get  an 
opportunity  for  conversation;  mainly  instituted  so  pupils  may  buy  candy  and 
peanuts  to  munch  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods. 

Report  cards — the  only  real  problem  one  has  to  face  in  high  school  is  to  get 
them  signed  without  any  ill  effects  to  one’s  person. 

Rivets  the  new  building’s  gift  to  whisperers. 

Senior — recruit  for  the  army — of  the  unemployed. 

Students — great  thinkers — they  think  they  will  and  then  they  think  they  won’t. 

Study  periods — what  99%  of  the  students  major  in. 
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Who  will  take  their 
places  ? 


s 

THAT  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  in  business  today. 
{ Who  will  take  the  places  of  the  presidents,  vice  presi- 

| dents,  treasurers,  and  general  managers  of  our  great  busi- 
| ness  organizations  throughout  the  United  States? 

\ Young  men  interested  in  following  a business  career 
| should  realize  the  wisdom  of  fitting  themselves  to  enter 
j some  one  department  of  business  as  a specialist.  Choose 

» the  department  which  apeals  to  you  and  specialize 

} accordingly. 

\ 1.  Purchasing  3.  Advertising  5.  Transportation 

| 2.  Production  4.  Selling  6.  Credits 

j 7.  Accounting  and  Finance 

; Business  is  not  looking  for  the  jack-of-all-trades,  but 

{ rather  for  men  qualified  to  do  some  one  thing  particularly 
\ well. 

\ In  all  vocations  it  is  the  specialist  who  is  making  the 

| most  progress  financially  and  otherwise. 

1*  If  interested  in  specializing  in  accounting  and  finance 

send  for  a copy  of  our  catalogue. 

Men  only  are  admitted.  Average  age  of  entering  class 
is  20. 

j Excellent  dormitory  accommodations  at  reasonable 
j rates. 

} Two  years  required  for  completion  of  our  course. 

| Preference  is  given  to  our  graduates  by  many  of  the 
j largest  concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing,  banking, 

{ public  service,  and  chain-store  retailing. 


s 

j 

s 


The  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and  Finance 

921  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
H.  C.  Bentley,  C.P.A.,  President 
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BACK  BAY 

EST.  1906 

ELECTROTYPE  CO. 


A complete  organization  from  drawings  to  print- 
ing plates.  Makers  of  Halftones,  Line,  Music,  Map 
and  Diagram  Plates.  Printing  Plates  from  Blue 
Prints.  Steelfaced  Lead-Moulded  Electrotypes.  Ad- 
vertising Electrotypes  and  a complete  Stereotype 
Plant.  Wet  and  Dry  Mats.  Engravers’  Blanks,  Cal- 
endar Plates.  Steel-Faced  Stereotypes. 

Our  representative  always  at  your  service.  We 
solicit  your  business. 

Private  Branch  Exchange  Connecting  All 
Departments. 


172  COLUMBUS  AVE., 
PARK  SQ.,  BOSTON 


Tel.  HAN  cock  8790 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING  ELECTROTYPING 


WAX  ENGRAVING 


STEREOTYPING 
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BRYANT  & STRATTON 


i. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 


7. 


COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
BOSTON 

presents  many  advantages  to 
ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


A Student’s  Ticket  from  Arlington  to  Boston  costs  only  $3.49  per  month. 
Superior  Building  and  Equipment,  conveniently  located  within  easy  walking 
distance,  or  a five  cent  student’s  fare  from  North  Station. 

Unexcelled  Courses,  with  capable  and  experienced  Instructors  who  show 
personal  interest  in  training  students  for  Secretarial  and  Executive  positions. 
Exceptionally  high-grade  Student  Body — practically  100%  high  school  or 
academy  graduates,  a large  percentage  of  whom  are  college  graduates. 
Admission  without  examination  with  the  privilege  of  Individual  Advancement, 
which  enables  the  capable  student  to  complete  the  course  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Wide  range  of  Employment  Opportunities  offered  by  our  Placement  Bureau, 
which  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  assisted  graduates  in  securing  desirable  positions. 
No  Solicitors  or  Agents  to  annoy  you. 

Prospectus  sent  upon  request. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  school. 

334  Boylston  Street  Telephone  L.  O.  WHITE 

Boston,  Mass.  KENmore  6789  Principal 


GROUP  1 


WHAT 

YOU 

DO 

WHAT 

WE 

SELL 

MADE 

BY 


Mail  To: 

Lectrik 


PRIZES 

The  following  prize  to  be  earned  by  you: 

1 Am.  League  Ball,  No.  0 $ 1.85 

1 Fielder’s  Glove,  No.  RF 6.00 

1 Ash  Bat,  No.  ML 2.50 

$10.35 

The  following  prize  to  be  earned  by  you : 

This  Group  1 Prize  or  money  waiting  to  be  earned. 

Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  some  one  in  your  neighborhood  who  is 
interested  in  an  electrical  refrigerator.  If  they  buy  our  refrigerator, 
the  prize  is  waiting  for  you. 

Lectrik-Ice  Refrigerators 

592  Newbury  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  Ken.  8170 

Uniflow  Manufacturing  Company 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Save  $50.00  to  $100  on  electrical  refrigeration. 

FEATURES 

Low  Operating  Cost  Chromium  Plated  Hardware 

Quiet  Operation  Plenty  of  Ice  Cubes 

Beautiful  Cabinet  Quick  Freezing  When  Desired 

I am  interested  in  trying  for  your  prize. 

Name 

Address  

The  undersigned  would  be  interested  in  hearing  further 
of  your  electrical  refrigerator. 

Name  

Address  

-Ice,  592  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Burdett  College 


FOR  YOUNG  MEN  Burdett 
College  oilers  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Accounting 
Courses  as  preparation  for 
sales,  credit,  financial  and 
accounting  positions. 

l*r> 

FOB  YOUNG  WOMEN: 
Executive  Secretarial,  Steno- 
graphic-Secretarial. and  Fin- 
ishing Courses  as  preparation 
for  promising  secretarial  posi- 
tions. 

FOB  BOTH  young  men  and 
young  women : Office  Manage- 
inent  and  Bookkeeping 
Courses  as  preparation  for 
varying  types  of  office  posi- 
tions. 

Previous  Commercial 
Training  not  Required  for 
Entrance 


[ 


A PROFESSIONAL 
BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
OF  COLLEGE  GRADE 


] 


Repeals  Its  Recommenda- 
tion that  young  people  con- 
templating a business  ca- 
reer finish  first  their  high 
school  course,  later  enter- 
ing college  or  business 
school  as  their  fitness  or 
need  may  require. 


s 
s 
< 
s 

) 
s 

I 


New  Burdett  College  Building 


Distinctive  features  of  Bur- 
dett College  are:  personal 
attention — able  faculty — ex- 
ceptional preparation-  indi- 
vidual advancement — desir- 
able student  associates  — 
placement,  service.  Students 
attending  come  from  univer- 
sities, colleges,  high  schools, 
and  academies.  Placement 
calls  for  graduates  numbered 
3149  the  past  year. 

BURDETT  COLLEGE  is 
interested  in  high  school 
graduates  farsighted  enough 
to  see  that  a high  school  edu- 
cation supplemented  by  addi- 
tional. more  highly  special- 
ized, training  is  the  best  prep- 
aration for  a useful  business 
career. 

For  illustrated  catalogue— -sent 
withou t obligation— address 

F.  H.  BURDETT,  President 


156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  HANCOCK  6300 


Partridge’s  Ice  Cream 


Individual  fancy  moulds  — Pies  and  Cakes 
made  with  Ice  Cream  in  colors  to  suit  your 
\ Parties. 

\ j 

< l 

S 7 

Send  for  Booklet — “A  Ritzy  Dessert”  on  short  notice  7 

PARTRIDGE’S  j 

i 5 

! 1709  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lexington  ; 

PHONES  LEX.  0840  - 1020  PROMPT  HOME  DELIVERY  j 
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A Friendly  Suggestion 
Class  of  1931 


to  the  Girls 
of  the 


You  are  looking  forward 
to  congenial  and  remunerative 
employment.  The  secretary  in  any  good  business,  industrial,  or 
professional  office  has  a rare  opportunity,  if  intelligent,  ambi- 
tious, and  well  trained,  to  win  promotion  and  become  an 
executive.  The  Chandler  Secretarial  School  of  Boston  is  an 
educational  institution  of  distinction  and  has  trained  and  placed 
in  desirable  positions  thousands  of  outstanding  young  women. 
Students  are  now  enrolling  for  the  48th  year  which  opens 
September  14th,  1931.  For  a catalog  and  full  information 
telephone  COMmonwealth  6570,  or  address  Alan  W.  Furber,  Sc. 
B.,  Director,  161  Massachusetts  Avenue  (near  Boyiston  street) 
Boston.  Restricted  enrollment. 

Shorthand  systems  taught — Chandler — Gregg — Pitman — Stenotypy 


AYBURN 

BLISS  AND  BUSS  INSTAURANpp 

Men’s  Special: 

Phone  Arlington  5000  be- 
fore 9 a.  m.  for  us  to  call 
for  a suit.  We  will  steam 
press,  re-shape,  and  return 
it  by  5 p.  m.  for  only  50c. 


“I  have  them  take  care  of  all  those  rips  and 
tears  that  are  always  needing  attention — and  now 
clothes  last  so  much  longer!” 

Bayburn  craftsmen  include  dry  cleaners  — tailors  

furriers  — rug  cleaners  — launderers. 


Bayburn  Tailors  Suggest: 

New  armshields: 

men’s  sack  coats  50c 
ladies  lined  coats  $1.00 
New  pant  pockets 

(extra  strong)  50c 

Overcoat  sleeves  shortened 
to  cover  wear  75c 

Men’s  3-pc.  Suits, 
cleaned  1.00 

steam  pressed  50c 
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\ } 

S i 

| 

\ Groceries  & Provisions  \ 

1 

! Fruits 

I ! 

l C.  F.  MARSTON  1 


14  Medford  St.,  Arlington 
s 

<1 

{ Tel.  0708  - 0709 


! F.  H.  Reed  and  Son 

AYRSHIRE 

Milk  and  Cream 

\ ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

1 Telephone:  ARLington  2174-W 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

F.  W.  WUNDERLICH 

Super  Service  Stations 

188  Medford  Street  * 

7 Swan  Place 

j 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

and  | 

2615  Mass.  Avenue 

] 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.  j 

\ 

s 

s 


DAVID  IAiVIN 

TAILOR  AND  CLOTHIER 
Suits  Cleansed  and  Remodeled 


* 713  Mass.  Avenue 

| Opposite  the  Town  Hall 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

| Telephone:  Arlington  1796 

j ^ ^ 
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A College  for  Women,  in  Boston 

Regular  college  subjects  plus  courses  in  secretarial 
science,  teaching,  and  other  vocational  studies. 

2 YEARS  FOR  DIPLOMA 
4 YEARS  FOR  DEGREE 

College  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  being  a separate  college  for 
women,  with  its  own  classroom  buildings  and  dormitories,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  partakes  of  the  many  advantages  that  come 
to  a department  of  a large  university. 

For  catalogue,  address 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

T.  LAWRENCE  DAVIS,  LL.D.,  DEAN 
27  GARRISON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Arlington 

Construction  Co. 

BUILDERS 


691  Massachusetts  Avenue 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 


COLONIAL  GARAGE 

743  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  3220 

Firestone  One-Stop  Service 
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PEIRCE 

and 

WINN 

COMPANY 


7 Forty-five  Years 

j HAMPDEN  CREAM 

has  been  the  Standard  table  cream 
of 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Hampden  Creamery  Co. 

Est.  1885 

Orient  Ave..  Everett,  Mass. 

Tel.  Everett  0150  - 3575 


SANBORN  and  CAMP 

WILLARD  BATTERY  SERVICE 
and 

AUTO  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 

1071  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON 

Tel.  3810 


' Discount  Prices  to  A.  H.  S 


students 


j Ask  Mr.  Downs  for  Dis- 


count Card. 
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PETER  P.  COLUCI 

j Students  and  Faculty  ] 

Hair  Dresser 

\ should  try  our  delicious  barbecue  \ 

Children’s  and  Ladies’  Haircutting 

| sandwiches  and  tasty  ice  creams  J 

a Specialty 

s Before  an  afternoon  session  j 

728  Massachusetts  Avenue 

{ — eat  at  — J 

ARLINGTON 

| SAWYER’S  | 

J Opposite  the  Senior  High  School  J 

i j 

(Opposite  Town  Hall) 

Tel.  Arlington  2439  j 

H.  TALKOV,  Prop. 

REGENT  TAILORS  j 

Furriers  ) 

Cleansers  and  Dyers  1 

Suits  made  to  Order  j 

Mass.  Ave.  and  Broadway  j 

ARLINGTON  CENTER.  MASS. 


j Church  Street  Garage  \ 

41  CHURCH  STREET  \ 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge  j 

Transient  Storage 

We  Offer  the  Theatre  Patrons  Yard  I 
| Storage  from  6 P.  M.  to  12  P.  M.  J 
for  25  Cents  j 

Inside  Storage  50  Cents  j 


E.  J.  O’NEILL 

Jeweler 

Diamonds  - Watches  - Clocks,  Etc. 
Optical  Supplies 
Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

454  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Opp.  Medford  St. 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Arlington  5088- W 


| CENTRAL  NEWS 

733  MASS.  AVENUE 

Stationery  School  Supplies 

Magazines  Candy 

j Ice  Cream  Tobacco 

1 Opposite  Town  Hall 

J.  I.  GILLIS,  Prop. 


i 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

LEONARD  COLLINS 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


DALEY’S  TAXI 


Arlington  3099 
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s 

H.  ELKINS  i 

CUSTOM  TAILOR  \ 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Garments  ' 
Remodeled  and  Repaired  J 
Pressing,  Cleaning  & Dyeing  j 

606  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  1577-W  { 


Lockeland  Spa  | 

J i 

(opposite  the  High  School)  | 

J Sodas  lee  Cream  { 

| Stationery  School  Supplies  | 

} Sandwiches  Greeting  Cards  \ 
{ Visit  our  j 

| “Hoot  Mon”  Golf  Course  ) 

i [ 

\ (a  barrel  of  fun  for  5c)  ( 


Telephone  Arlington  0077 

Hardy  Catering  Co. 

Caniff  & McNichol,  Props. 

475  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


) 

* 

* 

* 

» 

) 

* 

♦ 

j 

* 


R.  W.  LeBARON,  INC 


Electric  Wiring,  Repairs, 
Fixtures  and  Appliances 

608  Massachusetts  Avenue 


s 

s 

t 

s 

s 

* 

* 

s 


Telephone  Arl.  0222 


s 

S 


JAMES  O.  HOLT  | 

l GROCERIES  and  PROVISIONS  } 

! 12  and  14  Pleasant  St.  i 

\ 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


Beacon  Jewelry  Co. 

466  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Center 


Expert  Watch,  Clock,  Jewelry, 
and  Optical  Repairing 


j Sturdy  School  Shoes  \ 

the  quality  kind  j 

| RUSSELL  A.  LANG  ! 

s 

i Formerly  Rice’s  Shoe  Store  ) 

j 618  MASS.  AVENUE  j 

; « 

( The  Store  with  That  Homey  Feeling  | 


I United  Shoe  Repair  j 

| Hats  Cleaned  and 

| Rebloc-ked 

\ * 

FOR  SERVICE  \ 

1 SEE  S 

} FRANK  TORTORICI.  Prop.  { 

{ 8 Medford  Street  J 

I ARLINGTON,  MASS.  » 
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REED  MOTOR  CO.  ! 

'!  Dodge  Brothers  Cars  and  Trucks  \ 
<[  Plymouth  Cars  \ 

| : - : SALESROOM  : - : | 

\ 795  Massachusetts  Avenue  \ 

| : - : SERVICE  : - : j 

| 19  Mill  Street  \ 

| ARLINGTON  j 

I I 

Charles  F.  McManus  ! 

' Retail  Furniture  I 

s i 

I First  Furnish  Your  Home — It  ! 
| Tells  What  You  Are  \ 

S 

\ 721  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass.  \ 
' Tel.  Arlington  1790  ) 

I 

) s 


GOUNARIS  j 

HOME  MADE  CANDY  J 

AND  ICE  CREAM  | 

463  Massachusetts  Avenue  | 

Telephone:  Arlington  3839  I 


\ Established  1841  J 

' j 

\ Hartwell  Funeral  j 

| Service  ! 

1 L.  E.  A.  SMITH  \ 

j I 

( 792  Massachusetts  Avenue  | 

j ARLINGTON,  MASS.  ' 


/ i 


| Quality  Footwear  j 

| A fitting  place  for  all  to  be  fitted  j 

| 451  Mass.  Ave.,  at  Medford  St.  j 

ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

} Tel.  Arl.  2804-J  j 


| Anderson’s  Flowers  \ 


| ANYWHERE— ANYTIME  $ 

\ Phones  3090-91  901  Mass.  Ave.  » 


| Tels.  Arlington  1660  - 3133  \ 

| Heated  Closed  Cars  For  | 

\ Weddings  - Funerals  - Christenings  J 

I ARLINGTON  AUTO  & TAXI  ; 

JOSEPH  M.  H.  FOREST,  Prop.  i 
\ Auto  Renting  for  all  Occasions  I 
| Personal  Attention  Given 
> 12  Lewis  Avenue  ' 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


s I 

j EMUS  PHARMACY  \ 

I 

J Mass.  Avenue  and  Forest  Street  i 


Tels.  Arlington  3520  - 3521 
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WM.  WHOWELL 

DRY  GOODS 

Ladies’,  Men’s  and 
Children’s  Furnishing's 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Corner  Water  Street 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  3446 


Pierson’s  Drug  Store 


440  Mass.  Ave.,  Cor.  Medford  St. 


ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


WRIGHT  & DITSON 

Summer  Sports  Specialties  and 
Athletic  Equipment 

Baseball,  Tennis,  Golf,  Track,  Archery 
and  Lacrosse  Supplies,  Bathing  and 
Swimming  Suits,  Camp  Clothing  and 
Sneakers. 

( Catalog  on  request) 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


A FRIEND 


/ho  appreciates  a good  magazine  \ 


W.  K.  HUTCHINSON 
COMPANY 

MARKET 


Arlington  3324  - 3325 

DALTON  MOTORS 

113  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
ARLINGTON 

HUPMOBILE— SIXES  and  EIGHTS 

Central  Dry  Goods  Co. 

DRY  GOODS— 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

H.  C.  LEAR,  Proprietor 

477  Massachusetts  Avenue 


“The  Men’s  Wear  Store” 

BELDEN  & SNOW 

639  Massachusetts  Ave. 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  3856-J 


l 


R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO.,  Inc. 

Est.  1857 

Hardware,  Cutlery 

470  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

Tel.  Arlington  0114 


} HUNT’S 

; F.  A.  BENNETT,  Prop. 

J Downy  flake  Donut  Shoppe 

457  Massachusetts  Avenue 

s ARLINGTON  CENTER 

Telephone  Arlington  3682 


GEORGE  O.  SINCLAIR 

Watch  and  Clock  Repairing 
637  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Arlington  0532-W 


MacLeod’s  Delicatessen 

6 Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  4133 
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Gahm  & Erickson  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Electrical  Appliances 
Refrigeration  and  Radio 
Reliable  Service  to  all  Electrical 
Appliances  and  Radio 

478  Massachusetts  Avenue 

At  Railroad  Crossing 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


“Say  It  With  Flowers” 

iSauiaon  3Umnrr  S’lrnp 

JOSEPH  L.  BEASLEY,  Prop. 
Flowers  for  all  occasions 

ANYWHERE— ANYTIME 
Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 
Tel.  0071  - 007-2— Nights  3758 


r~' — - - — — - — 

M E NOTOM  Y TRUST 
COMPANY 

655  Massachusetts  Avenue 
185  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Checking  Department 
!;  Interest  Department 

||  Savings  Department 

Investment  Department 
! Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

1 Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


SANDWICHES  AND  SALADS 
LUNCHEON  SUPPER 

DAILY 

11-2  P.  M.  5 to  8 

Woman’s 

ARLINGTON  CENTER 

Open  From  7 A.  M.  to  Midnight 
LUNCHEONETTE  — ICE  CREAM  — CANDY  SHOP 


TRADE  WITH  YOUR  ALUMNUS 


“SONNY” 

and  the  savings  account — are  they 
growing  up  together? 
among  the  many  uncertain  things  the 
future  holds  for  you,  one  thing  you  can 
make  certain — 

a 

Savings  Account 

ARLINGTON  FIVE  CENTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Three  handy  locations  in  Arlington 


THE  THRIFT  HABIT 

is 

A GOOD  HABIT 

Save  your  money  the  co-operative  bank  way  and  obligate 
yourself  to  save  some  regular  amount  each  month. 

A proven  plan  for  successful  savings. 
Become  a shareholder  to-day 

IN  THE 


ARLINGTON  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


THE 

CLARION 


Pobbins  Library 
Arlington,  Mass 


COMMENCEMENT 

ISSUE 


JUNE 

1931 

vcL.  mm. 

NC.  5 


The  new  VIII  os  BUICK  builds  it. 

ARLINGTON  BUICK  COMPANY 


Sales  and  Service 

835  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

TaUphonc:  Arl.  5300-5801 


For 

ICE  CREAM 
SODAS 
CANDIES 
HOT  DRINKS 
LUNCHES 


Go  To— 


Arlington  Lexington 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Picture  Framing 


78  Summer  Street 

(Cor.  Summer  and  Mill  Sts.) 
also 

4 Park  Square,  Boston 
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NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 


DAY  DIVISION 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engineering  firms, 
offers  curriculums  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business  firms,  offers 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  the  following  fields  of 
business : 

Accounting 
Banking  and  Finance 
Business  Management. 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  combines  theory  with  two  years  of  practice, 
enables  the  student  to  earn  his  tuition  and  a part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 


It 





EVENING  DIVISION 

(Coeducational) 

An  effective  university  education  is  available  in  the  evening  for  high  school  graduates 
who  for  financial  or  other  reasons  cannot  enter  day  colleges  but  must  go  to  work 
following  graduation: 


School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Grants  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A.  degrees. 

Specializes  in  accounting  and  business 
administration. 

Only  24.9%  of  graduates  held  executive 
positions  on  entering  school;  71.9%  now 
in  major  executive  positions. 

Graduates  outstandingly  successful  in 
C.P.A.  examinations. 

Actual  business  problems  the  basis  of 
instruction. 


School  of  Law 

Four-year  course. 

LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and 
practice. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to  that 
in  best  day  law  schools. 

A School  of  high  standards  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  law- 
yers, judges,  business  executives. 


Graduates  of  Arlington  High  School  admitted  without  examinations. 

Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Margaret  Bailey,  ’32 

i i OMEDAY,”  Walt  Hardwick  would  say,  his  eyes  dreamy  and  far-off,  “someday 
I’m  a-goin’  to  write  a book.” 

To  Mary  Hardwick,  her  husband  was  more  than  a man  who  did  odd  jobs  in  a 
newspaper  office.  Someday  he  would  be  an  author,  a man  who  had  written  a book 
equal  to  the  best.  Was  he  not  “in”  with  people  who  wrote?  Were  not  his  daily 
companions  men  who  earned  their  bread  by  their  pens?  Mary  always  forgot  that 
Walt  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  “errand  boy.”  She  had  devoted  the  best 
twenty  years  of  her  life  to  his  welfare,  and  as  a result  had  a faith  in  him  that  was 
magnificent,  if  a little  pitiful. 

Walt’s  belief  in  himself  was  even  greater.  Nights,  when  he  came  home,  he  was 
rpt  to  boast. 

“Today  the  editor  asked  me  which  of  two  editorials  to  print.  He  took  the 
one  I chose.” 

Walt  did  not  mention  the  smile  of  amusement  which  had  played  about  the  firm 
lips  of  the  editor.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  had  not  seen  it;  he  never  did. 

Walt  had  taken  Mary  to  a moving-picture.  The  theme  was  a powerful  one, 
and  Walt  felt  his  pulses  a-tingle  with  a desire  to  make  his  ambitions  rea  lit  ies.  With 
characteristic  vanity  he  saw  himself  the  possessor  of  the  hero’s  talent,  but  quite 
unburdened  with  his  obstacles.  Walt  felt  even  more  sure  than  usual  that  success, 
would  be  his  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  The  picture  had,  as  he  said,  “gotten”  him. 

On  the  homeward  walk  Walt  observed:  “Mary,  I feel  just  like  writin’.  That 
picture  gave  me  a notion  that  I’d  like  to  start  my  hook  tonight.” 

Mary  clasped  her  hands  eagerly.  “Oh,  why  don’t  you?  It  isn’t  very  late.” 

“I  believe  I will;  once  I get  started,  I can  work  right  along  and  finish  it  up  in 
no  time.”  Walt  checked  a yawn  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Back  in  their  shabby  little  living  room  Mary  brought  out  a block  of  paper  and 
a pencil. 

“Here  you  are,  Walt.  You  can  start  right  in.  I won’t  stay  because  it  might 
distract  your  attention.  I’ll  go  and  get  some  gingerale  and  cookies.” 

Secretly  Mary  had  longed  to  be  asked  to  remain,  but  since  she  was  not,  she 
went  out.  In  the  kitchen  she  sat  down  to  read  the  newspaper.  After  perhaps,  say 
an  hour,  she  rose,  filled  a tray  with  the  gingerale  and  cookies,  and  started  for  the 
living-room.  Carefully  holding  the  tray,  she  pushed  the  door  open  with  her  foot. 
Walt  was  sitting  at  the  desk  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  had  apparently  not  heard 
her  enter. 

“Walt,”  Mary’s  eager  voice  was  soft,  “how  are  you  getting  on?” 

A gentle  snore  was  her  only  answer. 
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Grace  Andres , ’31 

rfllHE  night  was  black  and  cold.  The  car  with  its  three  occupants,  moved  swiftly 
on  through  the  small  hours  before  dawn.  The  lights  of  the  car  gleamed  fearlessly 
into  the  blackness,  like  two  glaring  eyes  attempting  to  frighten  away  the  evils  of 
obscurity.  The  road  in  itself  was  like  a writhing,  twisting  serpent.  The  trees 
seemed  to  stretch  their  bony  fingers  over  the  pathway  of  the  machine,  as  if  to  snatch 
at  it.  The  dark,  frigid  boulders  by  the  roadside  took  on  freakish  shapes  of  beasts 
crouching  to  spring  at  their  prey. 

The  object  whizzed  on,  oblivious  to  these  gruesome  figures.  Suddenly,  two 
dim  eyes  became  visible  far  down  the  road,  and  moved  very  slowly,  and,  as  they 
came  nearer,  they  moved  faster.  The  eyes  shut!  A whirr,  and  all  was  quiet,  but 
for  the  steady  drone  of  the  powerful  motor. 

A sharp  curve  and  out  of  the  murkiness  loomed  two  red  balls  of  light.  Larger 
and  larger  they  grew,  until — crossroads — a figure  in  the  middle  of  the  road  -a 
flashlight — the  car  stalls.  No  one  moves.  The  light  is  flashed  into  the  faces  of  the 
three  huddled  together  in  the  front  seat,  and  at  the  empty  back  seat.  Two  men — 
a plain-clothes  man  and  an  officer  of  the  law ! 

“Did  any  one  pass  you?” 

“Yes,  one  car.” 

“Good!  Drive  straight  ahead,  quick!” 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  driver  replied  as  the  two  men  climbed  into  the  back  seat.  The 
three  in  front  were  tense  as  the  car  shot  forward,  regained  its  former  speed,  and 
hurried  on  through  the  night.  There  was  a deep  silence  in  the  car,  but  for  the 
occasional  low-spoken  words  of  the  two-  men  behind. 

The  road  took  on  a more  sinister  look;  the  trees  seemed  closer  to  the  road,  and 
the  rocks  appeared  in  more  menacing  shapes  than  before. 

Lights  ahead.  The  town?  The  place  was  deserted.  The  street  lamps  burned 
dimly. 

“Guess  that  would  be  a good  place  over  there,  at  the  corner  where  there  is 
no  lamp.” 

“But,  officer,  that  car  that  passed  us  was  going  in  the  other  direction.” 

“Oh,  I know  it,  he  was  supposed  to  bring  us  back  to  town  and  he  just  missed 
us,  that’s  all.  Thanks  for  the  ride.” 

* * * * 

&ebettge 

Heber  Y oungken,  '31 

THE  heat  was  terrific.  Unmercifully  the  god  of  flame  cast  piercing  rays  upon  my 
perspiring  body.  In  vain  I sought  a cooler  site.  To  add  to  my  distress  I 
beheld  a diminutive  monster  circling  above  me.  The  heat  was  forgotten  as  ail  my 
senses  concentrated  into  an  attitude  of  watchfulness.  However,  the  god  of  fire 
would  not  relinquish  Iris  attempts  to  burn  my  mortal  body. 

The  monster  attacks.  Ouch!  That  treacherous  bite!  Again  he  circles  my 
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head.  I swing,  but  fruitlessly.  The  wound  swells;  that  well  known  itch  begins. 

Am  I to  be  a victim  the  second  time?  My  anger  rises  as  the  spirit  of  revenge 
inflames  me.  Yet  the  animal  poises  once  more  to  strike.  Viciously  I swing  my 
light  arm.  Banking  swiftly  to  safety,  the  wretch  escapes.  The  roar  of  his  wings 
stimulates  my  wrath  even  more  than  his  cowardly  bite  does.  The  suspense  is  terrific. 
I see  him — but  hastily  he  disappears. 

Ah!  he  appears  again;  this  time  in  a threatening  silence.  With  a quiet 
assurance  he  commences  his  attack.  I wait  until  he  has  fringed  my  body.  My 
chance  has  at  last  come;  it  is  now  or  never.  The  sun  has  retreated  behind  a darkened 
cloud,  leaving  a gloomy  setting  for  the  impending  death  struggle.  With  a prayer  on 
my  lips  I strike.  The  gods  are  gracious — my  kill  thrust  crushes  his  cranial  and 
ventral  cavities.  His  soul  has  departed  into  the  unknown,  never  to  return,  and  I am 
refreshed  as  I see  the  remains  of  one  more  mosquito. 

***** 

& Pirtf)baj>  W\$b 

Frances  Sheppard,  ’31 

*<]%/gr°THER,  wi  11  Eleanor  come  home  for  the  birthday  party?  She  ought  to. 
xf  A J warit  her  to  play  with  me.  Won’t  she  come,  Mother?” 

“No,  Betty  dear,  Eleanor  is  far,  far  away.  What  would  you  like  to  do  this 
afternoon  ?” 

“But,  Mother,  if  she  loved  us,  she  would  come  to  see  us  on  our  birthday, 
anyway.  Will  her  playmates  know  where  to  leave  her  gifts?” 

“Yes,  they  will  know.  Eleanor  has  gone  to  live  with  the  angels.” 

Witli  this  the  mother  choked  back  the  tears  which  filled  her  eyes.  How  much 
she  had  planned  for  her  little  twins  this  year!  They  were  to  be  four  years  old 
tomorrow,  and  had  been  such  a comfort  to  her.  But  God  had  borrowed  one,  just 
three  weeks  ago  this  very  day!  Her  only  comfort  now  lay  in  little  Betty. 

“Mother,  can’t  we  go  and  see  her?” 

“No,  dear,  it  is  too  far  away.” 

“I  would  like  to  see  her  better  than  anything  else.  I wish  I could.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  her,  too,  my  darling  child,  but  it  is  impossible.  How 
would  you  like  to  go  down  town  and  buy  some  candies  and  things  for  your 
birthday  party?” 

“Minimum,  let’s.  I want  to  get  some  of  those  tall  hats,  ’n  some  lolly-pops  with 
the  faces  on  them,  ’n  some — ” 

So  to  town  they  went,  and  had  such  fun  that  Betty  forgot  that  her  sister  was 
“far  away.”  Then  came  the  long  desired  ride  home  on  the  great,  big  bus.  What 
fun  they  would  have  talking  about  the  decorating  of  the  table  and  room,  and  the 
sending  of  the  invitations. 

Whee — ee!  Bang!  Crash! 

When  the  bus  was  turned  right  side  up  again,  there  lay,  among  others,  a little 
child  clasped  in  her  mother’s  arms. 

Betty  had  got  her  birthday  wish! 
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BOCK  REVIEW/ 


MERE  MARIE  OF  THE  URSU LINES.  A Study  in  Adventure.  By  Agnes  Repplier. 

302  pp.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company , Inc.  (1931).  $2.50. 

Agnes  Repplier  has  written  another  biography;  this  time  she  has  chosen  an 
Ursuline  nun  who  left  France  in  1639  for  the  struggling  colony  of  Quebec  in 
New  France. 

Marie  Guyard,  born  in  Tours  in  1599,  became  at  seventeen  the  wife  of  a wealthy 
manufacturer  who  died  two  years  after  their  marriage.  A dozen  years  later  she 
entered  an  Ursuline  convent  and  became  Mere  Marie  de  F Incarnation.  When  she 
was  some  forty  years  of  age,  Mere  Marie  was  one  of  the  few  nuns  to  be  chosen  to 
teach  the  barbaric  Indians  of  New  France.  It  was  she  who  did  most  for  the 
American  savages  at  her  convent  school  where  the  Indian  children  were  taught  the 
principles  of  Christianity. 

Fire  and  famine  were  not  uncommon  in  those  first  bleak  years  at  Quebec,  but 
through  it  all,  Mere  Marie  was  the  one  who  wrote  letters  filled  with  accounts  of  their 
struggles  to  rich  and  influential  men  and  women  back  in  France.  It  was  from 
these  letters,  and  many  written  to  Mere  Marie’s  son,  who  was  born  a few  months 
before  her  husband’s  death,  that  the  author  gathered  her  material. 

Mere  Marie  of  the  Ursulines  is  filled  with  life  in  Quebec  during  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Miss  Repplier  has  written  a book  valuable  for  its  historic 
material,  although  it  does  not  lack  humor  and  interest.  We  always  recommend  Agnes 
Repplier;  we  now  recommend  Mere  Marie  of  the  Ursulines  as  one  of  her  most 
fascinating  works. 

* * * 

THE  ROAD  BACK.  By  Erich  Maria  Remarque.  Translated  from  the  German  by 

A.  W.  Wheen.  344  pp.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  (1931).  $2.50. 

Remarque  has  written  a sequel  to  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  concerning 
the  aftermath  of  the  war.  It  is  very  powerfully  and  arrestingly  written.  The  facts 
of  the  war  are  presented  in  a clear  and  matter-of-fact  way  to  the  reader.  Naturally, 
it  is  not  delicate  reading,  but  its  fascination  is  undeniable  and  one  is  immediately 
caught  in  the  grip  of  its  forceful  reality. 

The  story  is  about  Ernst  principally,  but  his  war  companions  are  also  featured 
prominently.  These  boys  left  school  and  went  to  war.  They  lived  through  its 
horrors  and  went  back  home,  but  they  did  not  find  there  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
for  which  they  had  hoped.  Revolution  threatened  the  country,  food  was  scarce  and 
poor,  but  worst  of  all,  they  were  expected  to  observe  the  petty  conventionalities  of 
their  former  life.  To  them,  convention  meant  nothing,  for  they  had  learned  to  fight 
first  and  think  afterward. 

Adolf  Bethke  goes  home  to  an  unfaithful  wife  and  he  is  scorned  by  all  the 
community.  Bruno,  who  was  the  battalion’s  best  sniper,  returns  to  interest  himself 
in  his  Rifle  Club.  'N  ar  shooting  was  duty,  but  this  shooting  was  pleasure.  Ludwig 
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Breyer,  Ernst’s  best  friend  and  the  finest  character,  discovers  that  he  is  incurably 
diseased  and  so  commits  suicide.  Albert  is  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the 
girl  he  loved  because  she  betrayed  him.  The  sensitive  Ernst  himself  goes  back  to 
teach  school  and  is  determined  to  make  something  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  novel  is  written  in  the  indefinite,  autobiographical  style  of  All  Quiet. 
It  has  been  published  in  twenty-five  languages  and  should  go  far  as  a protest  against 
future  wars. 


ALUMNI 


1930 

Dorothy  Markle  received  a first  prize  offered  by  the  Pan-Hellenic  Society  of 
Boston  University  for  the  highest  scholastic  standing  in  the  freshman  class.  Con- 
gratulations for  keeping  up  the  good  marks! 

Harold  Magnuson  received  the  Price-Greenleaf  Scholarship  at  Harvard. 

Barbara  Cathcart  is  working  in  the  office  of  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Millicent  McGillen  is  employed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Moody  on  Academy  Street. 

Symmes  Farren  works  in  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Margaret  McNamee  is  employed  in  the  office  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company  of  Boston. 

Mabel  Jashjian  is  assistant  stenographer  at  the  Boy  Scout  Headquarters  in 
Arlington.  She  is  also  president  of  the  B-Natural  Music  Club. 

1929 

Charlotte  Davies  is  doing  very  well  with  her  “cello”  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

Herbert  Knowlton  is  going  to  Europe  this  summer  on  the  naval  training  ship 
S.  S.  Nantucket.  He  will  graduate  from  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  School  upoii 
his  return. 

1 rederick  Spence  is  working  in  Gertler,  Devlet  & Co.,  and  is  attending 
Boston  University  evenings. 

Doris  Nowell  is  working  in  the  Rosemary  Beauty  Shop  in  Boston. 

’'Betty”  Pierce  has  completed  her  second  year  at  Leland  Powers  School. 

1927 

Florence  Young,  who  graduates  this  month  from  Simmons  College,  was  voted 
the  “most  efficient”  and  as  having  the  “greatest  professional  promise”  in  her  class. 

Frank  Springer  has  been  announced  as  the  recipient  of  the  Danford  Scholarship 
at  Mass.  Aggie.  This  scholarship  for  travel,  study,  and  observation  is  given  each 
year  to  a leading  member  of  the  junior  class  at  the  college.  It  includes  a western 
trip,  a stay  of  several  weeks  in  St.  Uouis,  observation  of  prominent  flour  mills’  ex- 
periment stations,  and  two  weeks  at  the  American  Youtii  Foundation  Camp  on  Lake 
Michigan.  We  congratulate  you,  Frank,  and  hope  you  have  a wonderful  trip. 
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THE  DIACIST 


Monday,  May  4 

Well,  here  we  are  back  again  from  vacation.  No  one  seems  overjoyed,  or  on 
the  other  hand  too  displeased.  What  is  more,  no  one  seems  to  have  done  anything 
particularly  exciting.  However,  we  hear  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  went  to 
Providence  to  sing  had  a wonderful  time.  Guess  they  could  tell  us  what  the  inside 
of  every  Providence  theatre  looks  like. 

Tuesday,  May  5 

A Senior  Class  meeting  was  held  after  school  today  for  the  purpose  of  “talking 
up”  the  Senior  Prom.  As  the  President  was  absent,  Barbara  Carr,  the  Vice-President, 
bad  charge  of  the  meeting.  Dates  for  Class  Day  were  discussed.  It  was  announced 
that  the  pins  and  rings  would  be  ready  on  Monday.  Hurrah! 

Wednesday,  May  6 

An  assembly  today  certainly  was  funny;  it  was  the  Dramatic  Club’s  presentation 
of  The  King's  English.  Where  has  Philip  Whitney  been  all  year?  We  wish  we 
bad  seen  more  of  him.  James  Cohen  surely  was  a good  cannibal;  he  “brought  dowm” 
the  house  as  usual. 

Friday,  May  8 

We  hear  the  Dramatic  Club  play  which  w'as  given  at  the  Woman’s  Club  yesterday 
was  as  much  of  a success  in  the  Towrn  Hall  as  it  was  here  in  school.  Congratulations, 
Cast,  on  a marvelous  piece  of  dramatic  art!  We  received  our  beloved  report  cards 
today  and  strolled  home  with  sour  faces. 

Monday,  May  1 1 

Not  only  today  but  on  all  days  until  before  graduation,  are  to  be  seen  worried 
looks  on  the  faces  of  seniors.  The  worrying  is  about  those  letters  the  faculty  sends 
each  year  to  certain  seniors  with  directions  as  to  what  they  must  do  in  order  to 
graduate.  There  surely  is  an  awful  lot  of  fuss  before  one  can  get  the  coveted 
sheep-skin. 

Tuesday,  May  12 

Can’t  you  just  imagine  the  dignified  Arlington  High  School  Tear  Book  full  of 
toddling  baby  pictures?  Who  contributed  that  brilliant  idea,  any  way? 

Thursday,  May  14 

The  tragic  accident  that  happened  in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morn  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  heads  poked  out  of  windows  and  the  discomfort  of  the  teachers. 
Friday,  May  15 

(Assembly  today.)  There  is  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  over  the  Senior  Prom 
to  be  held  tonight  in  the  Town  Hall.  “What  are  you  wearing  tonight?”  seems  to 
be  the  universal  question. 

Monday,  May  18 

The  Prom  was  certainly  a great  success,  and  a good  time  was  had  by  all. 
Tuesday,  May  19 

Clarion  meeting  was  sparsely  attended  today;  the  reason  being  the  Dramatic 
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Club's  meeting  to  elect  officers  for  next  year.  Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
Eddie  LaFond,  a very  up-and-coming  youth,  who  was  elected  president. 

Friday,  May  22 

Today’s  assembly  was  well  done.  We  didn’t  have  to  listen  to  any  brilliant  (?) 
orators  while  hastily  completing  our  homework.  Instead,  we  were  shown,  in  the 
form  of  a play,  what  we  seniors  would  be  up  against  after  we  had  finally  succeeded 
in  receiving  our  diplomas.  Perhaps  we  should  all  pull  together  and  open  an 
employment  agency. 

Monday,  May  25 

We  certainly  were  frightfully  sorry  to  miss  a whole  hour  of  school  today! 
I wonder  how  many  made  use  of  the  hour  by  going  in  to  see  the  airplane  meet? 
I’m  sure  many  couldn’t  have  gone,  for  most  of  the  pupils  give  first  place  to  studying, 
and.  they  probably  went  right  home  to  do  their  homework.  (Oh,  Yeah?) 

Friday,  May  29 

Memorial  Day  assembly — Reverend  Mr.  Mark  and  Mr.  Adams  gave  interesting 
speeches.  I must  not  forget  to  comment  on  John  Parker’s  oratory.  We  agree  with 
Reverend  Mark  that  John  would  make  a wonderful  minister.  The  Junior  Prom  to  be 
held  tonight  w'as  called  off.  This  business  depression  shows  up  even  in  high  school 
circles. 

Monday,  June  1 

Many  bright  sunburns  gave  evidence  as  to  how  the  majority  of  our  schoolmates 
spent  the  30th. 

Tuesday,  June  2 

While  the  underclasses  took  an  Oral  English  exam,  the  Seniors  gathered  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  to  learn  the  class  song.  As  all  other  song  fests  end,  this  one,  too, 
wound  up  w ith  “Sweet  Adeline.” 

Monday,  June  9 

I lie  Seniors  studied  this  morning  while  the  Juniors  and  Sophomores  took  their 
Library  exams.  I said  the  Seniors  studied;  I meant  to  say  they  stayed  in  their 
home  rooms  and  did  a little  house  cleaning. 

IV ednesday,  June  10 

No  school  today  on  account  of  rain.  And  what  rain  it  was!  Is  there  anyone 
who  didn’t  go  to  the  movies?  No,  I don’t  think  so. 

Thursday,  June  11 

The  teachers  are  beginning  to  say,  “You  return  your  compass  and  I’ll  give  you 
fifteen  cents  for  it.”  “Leave  your  books  on  the  table  as  you  go  out  after  the  exami- 
nation." Don’t  those  words  sound  natural? 

Friday,  June  12  'A > v 

jLast  day  of  school  for  the  Seniors!  Shall  we  rejoice  or  weep?  It  really  is 
a question.  Some  people  were  dismissed  the  fifth' period  today.,  on  account  of  the 
finalf  exams  this  afternoon.  _ 

|As  The  Clarion  goes  to  press  for  the  last  time, this  year  our  duties  are  brought 
to  a close.  It  is  with  many  pleasant  memories  that  the  Diarists  go  out  into  the  world 
from  A.  H.  S.  We  wish  our  successors  much  luck  and  much  interesting  material. 
Farewell ! 
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Secretary 

Frances  Sheppard 
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THITHER  AND  yCN 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  papers  and  magazines: 

PAPERS 

LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE — Athol  High  School,  Athol,  Massachusetts. 

THE  BLUE  AND  GOLD — Malden  High  School,  Malden,  Massachusetts. 

THE  HEBRONIAN — Hebron  Academy,  Hebron,  Maine. 

THE  MERCURY—  High  School  of  Commerce,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

YE  CHRONICLE— Pomona  High  School,  Pomona,  California. 

MAGAZINES 

SCHOOL  LIFE — Melrose  High  School,  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 

SPALTLDING  SENTINEL — Spaulding  High  School,  Bane,  Vermont. 

THE  ARGUS — Gardner  High  School,  Gardner,  Massachusetts. 

THE  SPECTATOR — Browne  and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

COMMENTS  ON  NEW  EXCHANGES 
CORNERSTONE — Yarmouth  High  School,  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts. 

Congratulations  on  your  interesting  little  magazine!  We  hope  you  meet  with 
great  success  in  the  future.  The  Perfect  Colors  by  George  LaMondy,  ’31,  is  a 
delightful  thing  and  we  liked  it  very  much.  We  have  oidy  one  suggestion.  Instead 
of  listing  the  new  books,  couldn't  you  use  that  space  to  write  a short  review  on  one 
or  two  of  the  most  prominent  ones?  We  think  this  might  be  of  more  value  to  your 
readers.  Lots  of  luck! 

M.  H.  S.  REVIEW  Medford  High  School,  Medford,  Massachusetts. 

Your  cartoons  add  interest  and  variety  to  an  already  interesting  publication. 
“Sport  News”  is  very  complete  and  reveals  your  interest  in  athletics.  Your  magazine 
would  appear  more  orderly,  perhaps,  if  you  concentrated  your  jokes  and  poetry  in 
single  departments.  Please  let  us  hear  from  you  again. 

TEMPLETON  TEMPTOR  -Templeton  High  School,  Templeton,  Massachusetts. 

Your  Editorial  Department  is  especially  good  and  we  like  its  completeness  and 
variety.  Your  Literary  Department  is  fine,  also.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  your 
senior  play.  Thank  you  for  your  favorable  comment  on  our  magazine. 

THE  ORACLE — Abington  High  School,  Abington,  Pennsylvania. 

We  like  your  magazine  very  much.  Thank  you.  Debating  seems  to  be  of 
prime  interest  in  your  school,  and  you  are  to  be  envied  for  the  evidence  of  so  much 
interest  in  it.  The  blocks  add  much  to  the  attraction  of  your  magazine. 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

BROCTONIA — Your  book  reviews  are  fine.  Thank  you  for  your  comment  on  us. 

MEDFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL  REVIEW — What  a “bustling,”  progressive 
magazine  you  have!  We  admire  your  maturely-written  book  reviews  and  your 
extremely  personal  alumni  notes;  your  “Diarist”  makes  us  feel  as  though  we 
belonged  to  the  school.  If  your  Literary  Department  were  of  the  same  quality  as 
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your  excellent  Poetry  Department  your  paper  would  be  superb. 

TEMPLETON  TEMPTOR — Tour  paper  is  certainly  something  to  be  proud  of. 
Tour  Literary  and  Poetry  Departments  are  exceptional.  Your  Reviews  are  both 
interesting  and  educational.  The  “ Diarist ” is  an  enviable  idea. 

THE  SPECTATOR — Your  magazine  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges  we  have 
received.  The  T uletide  cover  was  extremely  well-chosen  and  decorated.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  our  old  alumnus,  Otis  MacMillin,  has  done  such  a thorough  job 
with  The  Clarion. 

YE  CHRONICLE — Student  activities,  various  short  stories,  poems,  book  reviews, 
and  athletic  notes  were  featured  in  a “Patriot’s  Day  Issue”  of  The  Clarion,  of 
Arlington,  Massachusetts.  The  paper  was  printed  in  magazine  form.  The  publica- 
tion was  very  interesting,  and  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge  its  receipt. 


ROW  III — Herman  Nickerson,  Elizabeth  Eames,  Turner  Russell. 

ROW  II  Milton  Byer,  Lucile  Liseska,  Barbara  Carr,  John  Parker,  John  Bradley, 
Nancy  Webb. 

ROW  1 Virginia  Davis,  Edwin  Brainard,  Miss  Mary  Riley,  Otis  MacMillin,  Gertrude 
Cooke. 


1930-1931  CLARION  M AH 
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PCETCy 

SUNSET 

FANCIES 

Gold  so  bright — 

THE  SEA 

Rose  and  blue — 

The  sea  is  now  so  near 

Flooding  light. 

It  laps  the  great  stone  wall. 
But  soon  it  will  retreat 

Brilliant  display — 
W ondrous  color — 

Like  men  whose  kingdoms  fall. 
THE  CATBIRD 

Startling  array. 

A saucy  little  cat-bird 
Did  trill  upon  my  tree, 

A veil  appears — 

And  watched  me  hunt  for  pussy. 
Then  laughed  and  laughed  at  me. 

Purple  shadows — 

THE  SUN 

Night  and  fears. 

l rise  with  the  sun 

Flowers  sleep — 

I sleep  with  the  sun 
I eat  when  the  sun  is  high; 

Nature  rests 

1 work  with  the  sun. 

In  silence  deep. 

1 play  in  the  sun. 

— Elizabeth  Cody,  ’32. 

1 live  by  the  Pow’r  on  high. 

— Eleanor  Rowsell,  ’33. 

***** 

The  following  poem  is  one  written  by  Mol  lie  Knott,  a girl  in  England  with 
whom  Marjorie  McCann  has  been  corresponding.  She  lives  in  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent,  and  was  one  of  Miss  Riley’s  pupils  last  year.  She  is  a very  interesting  person, 
not  at  all  different  from  us. 

NATURE’S  CATHEDRAL 

A mightier  nave  than  ever  mortal  made 

From  cold  gray  stone;  a living  being 

Wh  ose  walls  and  aisles  are  formed  by  many  a glade. 

Whose  swaying  roof  lets  God's  bright  sunshine  in. 

Sacred  and  mellowed;  where  incense  pure 
Is  swung  by  countless  pines  the  aisles  along. 

A wanton  breeze,  lifting  the  tufted  dome. 

Draws  from  the  choir  a paean,  of  sacred  song. 

No  priest  is  here  to  offer  up  the  prayer. 

The  sun  himself,  a living  orb  of  fire. 

An  emblem  of  all  might  and  truth  and  living. 

Goes  to  the  altar  in  the  west;  and  there 
Is  sacrificed:  his  life  blood  stains  the  sky, 

As  Death  rides  on  to  claim  the  daylight’s  king. 
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JEST- A-LINE 


In  our  school  we  have 

A Cobb  but  no  corn, 

A Carr  without  tracks, 

A Sargent  but  no  general, 

A Sheppard  but  no  flock. 

Power  but  no  engine. 

Lanes  but  no  paths, 

Bakers  but  no  bread, 

Webbs  but  no  spiders, 

Snow  but  no  rain, 

Robbins  but  no  bluebirds, 

W ax  but  no  candles, 

A Forest  but  no  trees, 

A Hill  but  no  valley, 

A Hart  but  no  soul, 

A Hall  but  no  corridor, 

A Kellogg  but  no  cornflakes, 

A Campbell  but  no  soup, 

A Pike  but  no  peak, 

A Jackson  but  no  college, 

A Trainor  but  no  lion, 

A Miller  but  no  wheat, 

A Cook  but  no  stew, 

A Byer  but  no  seller, 

A Barber  but  no  shop, 

A Burke  but  no  orator. 

Parks  but  no  benches, 

A Toye  but  no  plaything. 

An  Aker  but  no  land. 

Brooks  but  no  streams, 

A Carroll  but  no  hymns, 

A Pierce  but  no  Arrow, 

A Caddy  but  no  golfer,  and 
A Brackett  but  no  parenthesis. 

Marion  Crampton,  ’31. 


* * * * * 

In  response  to  Miss  Sbedd’s  question,  “Quelles  taches  faites-vous  chez  vous?” 
(“What  tasks  do  you  do  at  home?”),  Homer  Gammons  nonchantly  replied,  “Oh, 
every  now  and  then  I take  out  the  garbage  for  my  mother.  ’ 
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HAMLET  AND  ODYSSEUS  MEET  AT  THE  STYX 
Charles  T raynor 

“Say,  stranger,  what’s  your  name?” 

“My  name’s  Odysseus.  What’s  yours?” 

“Mine’s  Hamlet.  Shakespeare  made  me.” 

“Homer  made  me.  Look  at  the  physique  he  gave  me.” 

“I  started  out  to  be  a regular  fellow,  but  this  Shakespeare  had  queer  ideas,  and, 
when  he  finished  with  me,  my  tongue  was  all  twisted  from  pronouncing  his  outlandish 
words  and  1 was  a martyr  in  the  bargain.” 

“Homer  made  me  a hero,  too.  If  I’d  had  my  way  about  it,  I should  have  gone  to 
Athens  and  opened  up  a restaurant.  There  was  money  in  them  in  my  day.” 

“Here’s  that  old  ferryman  coming  back.  You  would  think  they’d  build  a bridge 
across  this  river.  That  old  boat  of  his  is  getting  kind  of  leaky.” 

“Gee,  Hamie,  I wonder  what  it  is  like  on  the  other  side?  It  looks  misty  from 
here.” 

“Tou’ll  find  out  where  you’re  going  soon  enough.  1 guess  I’ll  have  to  put  in  a 
little  time  feeding  the  fires.  I’ve  got  a couple  of  killings  to  my  credit.” 

“A  couple?  Say,  you  should  have  seen  the  Trojans  I ‘knocked  off’  in  the  war. 
I guess  I'll  be  thrown  into  the  fires  for  all  those  killings.” 

“Well,  here  he  is  at  last.  Your  turn,  Odysseus.  Glad  to  have  met  you  and 
all  that.” 

* -X-  * -X-  * 

Lowery:  “In  France  they  believe  in  telling  children  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus.” 

Hanlin:  “Aw,  Lowery,  what  did  you  tell  me  that  for?” 

* * *•  * * 

Teacher— “What  is  a dromedary?” 

Pupil — “1  know — a date.” 

* * *-  * * 

Miss  Ripley — “Where  did  reform  start?” 

Magee — -“At  home.” 

* * * * -X- 

Miss  Blevins,  amid  much  confusion  and  laughing  in  the  class,  was  trying  to  read 
a story.  She  read — “And  the  man  pulled  up  the  leg  of  his  trousers  to  examine  the 
bruises  on  his  chin.” 

* * * * 

The  definition  of  a circle  is  a “plane,  closed,  curved , figure. 

Mr.  Eaton:  “What’s  the  definition  of  a circle?” 

Student:  “A  plane  closed  figure.” 

Mr.  Eaton:  “That’s  a policeman.” 

* * * X-  * 

DAWNING 

A streak  of  red  shone  in  the  sky. 

Just  as  the  moon  was  riding  high. 

The  streak  grew  bright  and  then  turned  pale. 

The  sun  came  up;  the  moon  went  stale. 
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EDITCCIAL/ 


AS  WE  LOOK  AHEAD 

THERE  is  only  one  “Springtime”  in  our  lives,  and  that  is  what  we  Seniors  are 
facing  now.  “Springtime”  symbolizes  youth,  vivacity,  freshness  of  vigor,  and 
returning  hope. 

As  very  small  children,  we  started  our  school  careers,  and  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  days  that  followed.  Then  the  time  came  when  we  entered  junior  high 
school.  There  our  circle  of  acquaintances  increased,  and  we  looked  forward  to 
the  time,  when  we  would  enter  high  school.  When  we  did,  we  made  more  new 
friends,  still  retaining  some  of  the  old  ones.  When  we  first  came  into  the  high 
school,  we  began  to  think  a little  bit  about  the  future,  but  only  vaguely. 

Rut,  now,  in  the  spring  of  1931,  we,  the  class  of  31,  are  facing  the  “Springtime” 
of  our  lives.  We  are  young,  and  we  have  the  later  years  to  face,  when  we  shall  have 
finished  school.  Some  of  us  will  go  to  work,  others  will  continue  their  education  by 
attending  college.  Whatever  we  do,  we  shall  be  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  probably 
lose  track  of  all  but  the  very  closest  of  friends. 

As  we  go  out  into  the  world,  in  the  “Springtime”  of  youth,  we  shall  make  other 
friends,  possibly  friends  who  will  count  for  a great  deal  in  our  lives.  From  now  on, 
as  we  acquire  years,  we  shall  gradually  mellow  into  “Summers,”  then  slowly  yet 
surely  pass  through  the  “Fall”,  and  fade  into  “Winters.” 

Seniors!  You  are  in  the  “Springtime”  of  your  lives!  face  the  future  with 
a smile,  and  make  the  best  of  whatever  may  be  yours. 

Ida  Atkinson,  ’31. 
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AND  YOU,  TOO! 

rpHE  great  sun  blazed,  and  the  rippling  wave  of  humanity  wiped  its  brow.  Some 
rejoiced  for  the  rays,  others  sought  shelter  and  were  discontented.  A breeze  blew 
across  the  sky,  unheeded.  Then  it  blew  a cloud  across  the  sun,  and  the  mass  looked 
up.  Many  smiled,  many  grew  uneasy;  the  sky  darkened,  and  a soft  rain  fell.  Still 
the  crowd  pushed  on  with  divided  response  to  events. 

Now  the  sun  represents  the  powerful  and  efficient  behind  the  surge  of  life.  The 
breeze  is  the  obscure,  yet  vastly  important  throng  which  upholds  and  influences  great 
events.  The  cloud  is  the  buoyant  and  encouraging  mass  which  forms  the  background 
for  advancement.  Rain,  the  twin  sister  of  the  sun,  is  the  necessary  accomplished. 

Each  senior  who  faces  the  world,  will  find  somewhere  his  hall  of  fame,  maybe 
before  kings,  maybe  unheralded  in  the  hearts  of  friends.  Just  as  life  needs  the  sun, 
the  breeze,  the  cloud  and  the  rain,  the  world  needs  you,  its  youth. 

Eleanor  Rowsell,  ’33. 

***** 
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ATHLETIC/ 

BASEBALL 


Ron  III — E.  Crovo,  I).  Lynch,  A.  Coluci,  I).  Wallace,  I*.  McCormack,  F.  Doyle,  A.  Cruel. 

Ron  II — AV.  Wallace,  .1.  ilederman,  I).  Callahan,  E.  Gained,  L.  Barrett,  E.  Clarke,  C.  Traynor, 
G.  Alexie. 

Ron  I — J.  Keefe,  D.  Buckley,  G.  Clarke. 
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TRACK 


Row  III  — F.  Hiligley,  VV.  Hunt,  \V.  Hall.  V.  Jorironseti,  K.  I Toy.  ( . Krcyer,  F.  Conk,  I).  Hager* 
man,  F.  La  Fond,  I).  Burns,  H.  Nickerson,  M.  Hicc,  “lint-”  Mi  l arty. 

Row  II — It.  Morton,  F.  Dineen,  (i.  Linane,  K.  Campbell,  J.  DuiTey,  \\  . McCarty,  .!.  O’Neill,  It. 

Fleming,  W.  Keefe,  L.  Pliiuney,  H.  Stewart,  (r.  Buckley. 

Row  I — H.  Hosmer,  J.  Sliney,  VV.  Hauser,  S.  Lowery,  II.  Rice,  II.  Hilbert,  J.  Fierce. 

SUMMARY 
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GIRLS’  BASEBALL 


How  Ml — I).  Kielta  rdsou,  M.  Toye,  M.  Kiee,  L.  Slater,  Miss  Mct’artj. 

Itow  II  — II.  Alexander,  II.  ( a rt  nll<».  I..  Donnelly,  V.  O’Sullivan,  H.  Seannell. 
Row  I — P.  Noyd,  II.  Itrown. 
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c softer  Qraduating 

A large  majority  of  men  who  graduate  from  high 
school  and  college  ultimately  follow  a business 
career  because  of  the  opportunities  in  this  great  field 
in  which  fame  and  fortune  have  been  won  by  so  many. 

The  following  suggestions  are  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  planning  to  equip  themselves  for  such  a 
career. 

1.  Decide  on  the  particular  department  of  business  in 
which  you  prefer  to  start  your  career,  and  then 
specialize  accordingly.  The  departments  are: 

Purchasing  S elling 

Production  Transportation 

Advertising  Credits 

Accounting  and  Finance 

2.  Select  the  professional  school  at  which  you  are  to 
secure  your  training  with  great  care. 

3.  Consult  only  advisors  whom  you  know  and  who 
have  no  motive  other  than  your  welfare  and  future 
success. 

The  Bentley  School  is  the  largest  professional  school  of 
college  grade  in  the  United  States  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  training  men  for  specialization  in 
accounting  and  finance. 

It  admits  men  only.  The  average  age  upon  entering 
is  20.  Two  years  are  required  to  complete  our 
training. 

Excellent  dormitory  accommodations  at  reasonable 
rates. 

A catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  BENTLEY  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTING  AND  FINANCE 

921  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

H.  C.  BENTLEY,  C.P.A.,  President 
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BACK  BAY 

EST.  1906 

ELECTROTYPE  CO. 


A complete  organization  from  drawings  to  print- 
ing plates.  Makers  of  Halftones,  Line,  Music,  Map 
and  Diagram  Plates.  Printing  Plates  from  Blue 
Prints.  Steelfaced  Lead-Moulded  Electrotypes.  Ad- 
vertising Electrotypes  and  a complete  Stereotype 
Plant.  Wet  and  Dry  Mats.  Engravers’  Blanks,  Cal- 
endar Plates.  Steel-Faced  Stereotypes. 

Our  representative  always  at  your  service.  We 
solicit  your  business. 

Private  Branch  Exchange  Connecting  All 
Departments. 


172  COLUMBUS  AVE., 
PARK  SQ.,  BOSTON 


Tel.  HAN  cock  8790 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING  ELECTROTYPING 


WAX  ENGRAVING 


STEREOTYPING 


i 
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BRYANT  & STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
BOSTON 

presents  many  advantages  to 
ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

1.  A Student’s  Ticket  from  Arlington  to  Boston  costs  only  $3.49  per  month. 

2.  Superior  Building  and  Equipment,  conveniently  located  within  easy  walking 
distance,  or  a five  cent  student’s  fare  from  North  Station. 

3.  Unexcelled  Courses,  with  capable  and  experienced  Instructors  who  show 
personal  interest  in  training  students  for  Secretarial  and  Executive  positions. 

4.  Exceptionally  high-grade  Student  Body — practically  100%  high  school  or 
academy  graduates,  a large  percentage  of  whom  are  college  graduates. 

5.  Admission  without  examination  with  the  privilege  of  Individual  Advancement, 
which  enables  the  capable  student  to  complete  the  course  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

6.  Wide  range  of  Employment  Opportunities  offered  by  our  Placement  Bureau, 
which  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  assisted  graduates  in  securing  desirable  positions. 

7.  No  Solicitors  or  Agents  to  annoy  you. 

Prospectus  sent  upon  request. 

Summer  Session  opens  June  29  — Fall  Session,  September  8. 

334  Roy  1st  on  Street  Telephone  L.  O.  WHITE 

Boston,  Mass.  KENmore  6789  Principal 


I 

S 


Arlington  | 

Construction  Co.  | 

BUILDERS  I 

691  Massachusetts  Avenue  ( 

Phone:  3095  ] 
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Burdett  College 


j FOR  YOUNG  MEN  Burdett 
? College  offers  Business  Ad- 
4 ministration  and  Accounting 
j Courses  as  preparation  for 
) sales,  credit,  financial  and 
l accounting  positions. 

4 

| FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN: 
( Executive  Secretarial,  Steno- 
4 graphic-Secretarial,  and  Fin- 
| ishing  Courses  as  preparation 
’ for  promising  secretarial  posi- 
tions. 

' FOR  BOTH  young  men  and 
4 young  women:  Office  Manage- 
) ment  and  Bookkeeping 
| Courses  as  preparation  for 

4 varying  types  of  office  posi- 
| tions. 

Previous  Commercial 
\ Training  not  Required  for 

5 Entrance 


[A  PROFESSIONAL-! 
BUSINESS  SCHOOL  I 
OF  COLLEGE  GRADE  J 

Repents  Its  Recommenda- 
tion that  young  people  con- 
templating a business  ca- 
reer finish  first  their  high 
school  course,  later  enter- 
ing college  or  business 
school  as  their  fitness  or 
need  may  require. 


New  Burdett  College  Building 


Distinctive  features  of  Bur-  j 
dett.  College  are:  personal  4 
attention — able  faculty — ex-  4 
ceptional  preparation — indi-  J 
vidual  advancement — desir-  \ 
able  student  associates — j 
placement  service.  Students  j 
attending  come  from  univer-  4 
sities,  colleges,  high  schools,  J 
and  academies.  Placement 
calls  for  graduates  numbered  4 
3149  the  past  year.  4 

BURDETT  COLLEGE  is 

interested  in  high  school  4 
graduates  farsighted  enough  j 
to  see  that  a high  school  edu-  ! 
cation  supplemented  by  addi-  4 
tional,  more  highly  special-  i 
ized,  training  is  the  best  prep-  j 
aration  for  a useful  business  4 
career.  4 

For  illustrated  catalogue-sent  i 
without  obligation-address  ) 
F.  H.  BURDETT,  President  t 

HANCOCK  6300  j 


! 156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


i 

: Partridge's  Ice  Cream 


Individual  fancy  moulds  — Pies  and  Cakes 
made  with  Ice  Cream  in  colors  to  suit  your 
Parties. 


Send  for  Booklet — “A  Ritzy  Dessert”  on  short  notice 

PARTRIDGE’S 

1709  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lexington 

PHONES  LEX.  0840  - 1020  PROMPT  HOME  DELIVERY 
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A Friendly  Suggestion 
Class  of  1931 


to  the  Girls 
of  the 


employment. 


You  are  looking  forward 
to  congenial  and  remunerative 
The  secretary  in  any  good  business,  industrial,  or 
professional  office  has  a rare  opportunity,  if  intelligent,  ambi- 
tious, and  well  trained,  to  win  promotion  and  become  an 
executive.  The  Chandler  Secretarial  School  of  Boston  is  an 
educational  institution  of  distinction  and  has  trained  and  placed 
in  desirable  positions  thousands  of  outstanding  young  women. 
Students  are  now  enrolling  for  the  48th  year  which  opens 
Setember  14th,  1931.  For  a catalog  and  full  information 
telephone  COMmonwealth  6570,  or  address  Alan  W.  Furber,  Sc. 
B.,  Director,  161  Massachusetts  Avenue  (near  Boyiston  street) 
Boston.  Restricted  enrollment. 

Shorthand  systems  taught — Chandler — Gregg — Pitman — Stenotypy 


CLEANING  SUGGESTIONS 
Men’s  3-pc.  Suits  $1.00 
White  Flannels  .75 
Sweaters  .50  - .75 


Your  future  will  always  be 
pleasanter,  more  congenial 
and  more  successful  if  your 
personal  appearance  is 
correct. 

Clean  Clothes  do  Count ! 


Ladies  Pajamas  $1.00 
Simple  Frocks  1.00 
Ladies  White 
Coats  1.00 


Service  to  all 
Vacation  Points 
Free  Parcel  Post 


B 


AYBURN 


Hr  blis; 


BUSS  AND  BLISS  INSTAURANT 


Arlington  5000 
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Groceries  & Provisions 
Fruits 

C.  F.  MARSTON 

14  Medford  St.,  Arlington 

Tel.  0708  - 0709 


s 

I i 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

F.  W.  WUNDERLICH 

Super  Service  Stations 

188  Medford  Street 
7 Swan  Place 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

and 

2615  Mass.  Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


i F.  H,  Reed  and  Son 

!:  AYRSHIRE 

Milk  and  Cream 

; ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

1 Telephone:  ARLington  2174-W 


DAVID  LFPDN 

TAILOR  AND  CLOTHIER 
Suits  Cleansed  ar.d  Remodeled 


713  Mass.  Avenue 
Opposite  the  Town  Hall 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone:  Arlington  1798 
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A College  for  Women,  in  Boston 

Regular  college  subjects  plus  courses  in  secretarial 
science,  teaching,  and  other  vocational  studies. 

2 YEARS  FOR  DIPLOMA 
4 YEARS  FOR  DEGREE 

College  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  being  a separate  college  for 
women,  with  its  own  classroom  buildings  and  dormitories,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  partakes  of  the  many  advantages  that  come 
to  a department  of  a large  university. 

For  catalogue,  address 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

T.  LAWRENCE  DAVIS,  LL.D.,  DEAN 
27  GARRISON  STREET.  BOSTON 


* 

''  ) 

• j 

' Are  You  Interested  1 
;■  * 
In  Machine  Courses?  j 

Short  Courses  on  Billing,  Bookkeeping,  J 
| Banking  or  Calculating  Machines  ? 
<!  equip  one  to  fill  an  office  position,  j 
j Day  and  Evening  classes,  with  the  j 
f advantage  of  a free  placement  service.  ! 

' Visit  our  modern  equipped  school,  or  t 
call  LIB  erty  6264  and  ask  us  to  j 
, reserve  a place  for  you.  J 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  j 
MACHINE  COMPANY  j 

'■  School  for  Operators  j 

136  FEDERAL  STREET  { 

■ BOSTON,  MASS.  I 

j | 


! AFTER  GRADUATION 

l WHY  NOT  make  recreation  your 
J vocation;  enjoy  your  work  and  give 
I pleasure  to  others;  be  healthy  and 
| happy  and  teach  others  to  be  the 
l same?  Such  is  the  life  and  work  of 
| a teacher  of  physical  education. 

j SAVAGE  SCHOOL 

!For  Physical  Education 

Established  1890 

AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG 
FACULTY 

l Catalogue  Upon  Request 

j Increasing  demand  for  teachers. 
| Salaries  higher  than  for  grade  teach- 
i ing.  Employment  bureau  for  students 
| and  graduates. 

S Register  Now  For  Class  Entering 
J On  September  21st,  1931. 

GABRIELLE  SORRENSON,  Dean 
| 308  West  Fifty-ninth  Street, 

) New  York  City. 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 


COLONIAL  GARAGE 


743  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  3220 

Firestone  One-Stop  Service 
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I 

\ 

\ 

\ 

s 

i 

! 

1 J Forty-five  Years 

! 

l 

\ 

} 

| HA  M I'DEN  CREAM 
s 

PEIRCE 

has  been  the  Standard  table  cream 

i 

S 

and 

of 

\ 

\ 

NEW  ENGLAND 

! WINN 

j 

1 

COMPANY 

( 

I 

i Hampden  Creamery  Co 

l 

; 

Est.  1885 

) 

\ 

i 

1 

1 

' 

Orient  Ave..  Everett,  Mass. 

l 

( 

j 

' 

1 

1 

1 

i 

! 

1 

Tel.  Everett  0150  - 3575 
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Where  The  Well  Dressed  ' 

| Young  Men  ] 

; of  | 

1 ARLINGTON  — LEXINGTON  ! 

| Buy  Their  Clothes  ] 

: Frank  Ready’s  Men’s  Shops 

; LEXINGTON— EAST  ARLINGTON  \ 

: 

( 

i 

SAWYER’S 

Try  out  delicious  sandwiches 
Barbecue  Pig  - Broiled  Steak 

ALL  CREAM  ICE  CREAM 
Drinks  and  Bottled  Beverages  , 

854  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

( Opposite  the  Senior  High  School ) 

Tel.  Arlington  2439 
H.  TALKOV,  Prop. 

REGENT  TAILORS 

Furriers 

Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Suits  Made  to  Order 
Mass.  Ave.  and  Broadway 
ARLINGTON  CENTER,  MASS. 

E.  J.  O’NEILL 

Jeweler 

Diamonds  - Watches  - Clocks,  Etc. 
Optical  Supplies 
Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

454  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Opp.  Medford  St. 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Arlington  5088-W 

Church  Street  Garage 

41  CHURCH  STREET 

1 Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

Transient  Storage 

' We  Offer  the  Theatre  Patrons  Yard 
| Storage  from  6 P.  M.  to  12  P.  M. 

1 for  25  Cents 

Inside  Storage  50  Cents 

CENTRAL  NEWS 

733  MASS.  AVENUE 

Stationery  School  Supplies 

Magazines  Candy 

Ice  Cream  Tobacco 

Opposite  Town  Hall 

J.  I.  GILLIS,  Prop. 

. — 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

LEONARD  COLLINS 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

DALEY’S  TAXI 

Arlington  3099 
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H.  ELKINS 

CUSTOM  TAILOR 


Men’s  and  Women’s  Garments  \ 
Remodeled  and  Repaired 
Pressing,  Cleaning  & Dyeing 


606  Mass.  Ave.  Tel.  Arl.  1577-W  ) 


Loekeland  Spa 

(opposite  the  High  School) 


f Sodas 

Stationery 
) Sandwiches 


Ice  Cream 
School  Supplies 
Greeting  Cards 


Visit  our 

“Hoot  Mon”  Golf  Course 
(a  barrel  of  fun  for  5c) 


Telephone  Arlington  0077 

Hardy  Catering  Co. 

Caniff  & McNichol,  Props. 

475  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Weddings  and  Banquets  a Specialty 


Beacon  Jewelry  Co. 

466  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington  Center 


R.  W.  LeBARON,  INC. 

Electric  Wiring,  Repairs, 
Fixtures  and  Appliances 

608  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Telephone  Arl.  0222 


Sturdy  School  Shoes 

the  quality  kind 

RUSSELL  A.  LANG 

Formerly  Rice’s  Shoe  Store 

618  MASS.  AVENUE 

The  Store  with  That  Homey  Feeling 


( 

l 


) 

I JAMES  O.  HOLT 

I GROCERIES  and  PROVISIONS 

\ 12  and  14  Pleasant  St. 

( 

| ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


United  Shoe  Repair  j 

Hats  Cleaned  and 
Reblocked  ! 

FOR  SERVICE  | 

SEE 

FRANK  TORTORICI,  Prop. 

8 Medford  Street 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
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REED  MOTOR  CO.  ; 

Dodge  Brothers  Cars  and  Trucks  j 

Plymouth  Cars  J 

• - : SALESROOM  : - : 

j 

795  Massachusetts  Avenue  } 

: - : SERVICE  ; - : I 

19  Mill  Street  j 

ARLINGTON  ' 


< 
j 

i 

Retail  Furniture  [ 

First  Furnish  Your  Home — It  ' 

Tells  What  You  Are  j 

721  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington,  Mass.  I 

Tel.  Arlington  1790  } 


S 


1 Established  1841  | 

| J 

Hartwell  Funeral  | 
| Service 

) L.  E.  A.  SMITH  ! 

| 792  Massachusetts  Avenue  ! 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Tels.  Arlington  3520  - 3521 


{ Charles  F.  McManus 


^ Quality  Footwear  j 

' A litting  place  for  all  to  be  fitted 

s 451  Mass.  Ave.,  at  Medford  St.  \ 

| ARLINGTON  CENTRE,  MASS.  \ 

I Tel.  Arl.  2804-J  | 


1 

1 


Anderson’s  Flowers 

ANYWHERE— ANYTIME 
Phones  3090-91  901  Mass.  Ave. 


; Tels.  Arlington  1660  - 3133 

< Heated  Closed  Cars  For 

!|  vVeddings  - Funerals  - Christenings 

| ARLINGTON  AUTO  & TAXI 

: JOSEPH  M.  H.  FOREST,  Prop. 

I Auto  Renting  for  all  Occasions 
; Personal  Attention  Given 

12  Lewis  Avenue 
I ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


EMUS  PHARMACY 

Mass.  Avenue  and  Forest  Street 
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WM.  WHOWELL 

j 1 

} DRY  GOODS 

Ladies’,  Men’s  and 
j Children’s  Furnishings 

( 

\ 

s 

i Pierson’s  Drug  Store 

1 

| 671  Massachusetts  Avenue 

| Corner  Water  Street 

' j 

s \ 449  Mass.  Ave.,  Cor.  Medford  St.  ' 

! | ! 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

j Telephone  3446 

j \ ARLINGTON,  MASS.  i 

! „ ! 

j WRIGHT  & DITSON 

( i 

s i 

} Summer  Sports  Specialties  and 
Athletic  Equipment 

| COMPLIMENTS  OF  \ 

Baseball,  Tennis,  Golf,  Track,  Archery 
i and  Lacrosse  Supplies,  Bathing  and 
Swimming  Suits,  Camp  Clothing  and 
' Sneakers. 

A FRIEND 

who  appreciates  a good  magazine  \ 

1 ( Catalog  on  request) 

: 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston 

) 

W.  K.  HUTCHINSON  j 
COMPANY  ! 

MARKET  j 

4 

L 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO.,  Inc.  ; 

Est.  1857  ' 

Hardware,  Cutlery  :: 

470  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

Tel.  Arlington  0114  j1 

— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Arlington  3324  - 3325 

DALTON  MOTORS 

113  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
ARLINGTON 

HUPMOBILE— SIXES  and  EIGHTS 


Central  Dry  Goods  Co. 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

H.  C.  LEAR,  Proprietor 
477  Massachusetts  Avenue 


HUNT’S 

F.  A.  BENNETT,  Prop. 

Downyflake  Donut  Shoppe 

457  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ARLINGTON  CENTER 

Telephone  Arlington  3682 


-j-J 


GEORGE  O.  SINCLAIR 

Watch  and  Clock  Repairing 
637  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Arlington  0532-W 


“The  Men’s  Wear  Store” 

BELDEN  & SNOW 

639  Massachusetts  Ave. 
ARLINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  3856-J 


MacLeod’s  Delicatessen 

6 Medford  Street,  Arlington 

Telephone  4133 
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Gahm  & Erickson  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Electrical  Appliances 
Refrigeration  and  Radio 
Reliable  Service  to  all  Electrical 
Appliances  and  Radio 

478  Massachusetts  Avenue 

At  Railroad  Crossing 

ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


“Say  It  With  Flowers ” 

Sauiann  Jfflnwrr  §ljnp 

JOSEPH  L.  BEASLEY,  Prop. 
Flowers  for  all  occasions 

ANYWHERE— ANYTIME 
Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 
Tel.  0071  - 0072— Nights  3758 


~ 

MENOTOMY  TRUST 
COMPANY 

655  Massachusetts  Avenue 
185  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Checking  Department 
Interest  Department 
Savings  Department 
Investment  Department 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


SANDWICHES  AND  SALADS 
LUNCHEON  SUPPER 

DAILY 

11-2  P.  M.  5 to  8 

Woman’s 

ARLINGTON  CENTER 

Open  From  7 A.  M.  to  Midnight 
LUNCHEONETTE  — ICE  CREAM  — CANDY  SHOP 
TRADE  WITH  YOUR  ALUMNUS 


“SONNY” 

and  the  savings  account — are  they 
growing  up  together? 
among  the  many  uncertain  things  the 
future  holds  for  you,  one  thing  you  can 
make  certain — 

a 

Savings  Account 

IN  THE 

ARLINGTON  FIVE  CENTS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Three  handy  locations  in  Arlington 


YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE! 

Are  you  going  to  spend  all  of  each  week’s  pay  when  you 
start  your  career  in  the  business  world  or  will  you  save  a 
portion  regularly  each  month? 

It  will  be  a very  easy  matter  to  spend  all.  There  are 
many  attractive  things  to  buy  and  pleasures  to  be  had,  but 
do  you  know  the  value  of  a dollar  well  enough  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  thrift? 

We  are  confident  that  you  do  and  we  know  that  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a co-operative  account  is  the 
best  way  to  save. 

A WELCOME  AWAITS  YOU 

IN  THE 

ARLINGTON  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


o \ . ^ 
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